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TIIK writing of thin littln hook, whicth w largely nn 
outgrowth of liu'turen delivered from time* to timo on 
variouH aHpwtrt <f the wtbjt*ctt with which it deal*, hint 
hoen undertaken to meet what Heomn to wo to hn a vory 
houithy popular (iunuutd, I hi ring n tlmui yciirn 1 roni- 
doiiiu* in tlw Ihntml HtuU^, ptirtty lit tlw Kiwi, purtly on 
tltii Fm*ifki c!iwwt I have* IKHW Hnrprirttul to find liow 
wiilnnproail w th inUnroMi in tlw Hl)jont of evolution. 
KxpoMitory hwtttrw* on tho tsvolutionary philoaophy^ in 
my uxpi*rit*n<^ lw provocl to ino f nttmot attontivo and 
tivi* nucllinimw; explanatory and iltuHtrativoarti* 

iipjiiml tci an piililic! ; and overywhoro in tho 

o (ntltivatcnl rnnk^and ntnong tlin yciungor man and 
woman t^pwiiilly, thuro in manifwitcul n iitrong diisim to 
limni Komothing of tlm himring of tho uw thought upon 
ttttt pnicstitml prtililptun and living of tho day, 

A dt<vtioptmmt f tliin wh<iliic>trw spirit of 

inquiry In to lw futuitt In tlu* iiit^rtwt that HO widely 
ihiiwit In tht? |>erionaHty anJ of Hrrhert iSpcm- 

twr. To iiiiit, iw tin* phiioMophor of ti voi !it4itt---fw tho 



systematic exponent of ih* nnr thought in itn wiltr re- 
lations attention iHtunw'tl from mry niilo; mid 
countless roadorfl, whow own #tmIi<tM th*m 
but small way Mow tlu wtrfittw of tlu to lii 

consideration of wliifii In* lnw dvoUnt th i*inrxiM of 
his life, arc none l!i !'*> iiiiliiliing from tho viry ill- 
mosphoro arounil tluin n hut iiiijin,fi.ii.iii 

that his teachings miI njH*ruliitotw bwnt, of utt 

monX ^ w m08 ^ 5n!liiriiliiil in HIP ittU'iliw* 

tual movcmonte of tlu? iiiiiftivritti Jletit^ 

desire, often of lute to ma liy uint 

inquiring parsoiii of but 

to know more of Mr. Hjiiwwr timl liii of Hit* 

tiv.e and hiatoria of hi* 

oially of its in 

tions with whiah we nrf all of iw liiti 

questions of oonduat^ ami 

But here n tliflkttltj* Mr. 
are and must be repoilmit to mi 

account of their 

The oomparativcly iiiiti 

student, set face to faeo 11 full <f 

ous volumes, with of utt 

immense area of ami mitl 

in a singularly mitt not wry 

is apt to lii t mill 

perilous Journey OTW 

bly fraught with ml f or |m 

may well feel hiinaelf IIM tt 
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POHHOHH Hrno out line- map, however nranty, of the region 
to ho traversed; did he, but know Homothing, to ht'gin 
with, of the prineipal natural foaturoM likely to ho 
encountered on tin* way, the whole undertaking would 
appear to him in a fur moro favourable light. Ho would 
then at leant roaltao to Homo extent tiui dir^rtion lit* wan 
to take, and find Uw hi*tt<r tn|tiiji{0<l to grapplo with 
whatever advontnroa might await him in hin long and 
arduottH cxntm*. 

In tho hojn* uf ftirniHlilng t>tne nurlj otitliiu^mnp or 
haiul-guidi* tho follcwing juigi'M an* written, My ohjc^t 
bt f thortftns a vtry unamhitiouH out*. 1 do not proprwo 
to tra*o ovr tho argtimt^ntM or mtmmarixo tltii conclu- 
niotiH of ihi* Sppiu'rriait philomphy. Mlill d< I fwl 
ralltul upon t< vnfi*r into any diHcttniiton of itn moiv dn- 
batnhlo anpertM. Nor, beyond till thing}*, in it my iiiiiii 
ticnt to olTor a mih**titutt for tin* SyntlHi' Synti'in itm*lf, 
Thtwo whit would really understand Mr, Hpfnn^r^ idtan 
mut thomHelven go to hi** writtitgii; no nhort t*iit fiin IIP 
piiin t*nl CHI t tfiiii run tp cither tliiin uiwiitinfiietfiry ; no 
patent itti*l)iwl 1*1111 bv <levim*d that will relievo the Htu- 
dent of tin* need for a flrnl-liiifiil rttttly of Mr, Spincer*n 
own r ven render flrit-liiind Httuly n 

wry light mid Hut ex|HjrietUH on the plat- 

fnriti in prititti* (uinvematiomi tuui Hhown me Hint 

Homi'thing tiiuy tin tUnu* to Mmooth tht* wny fur the un 
tminoct iiml fcwt Tim ittt|ttir0r 

my Iw put into tumtnat with Ilia or 

prinripks of Mr, H|Hnfcr*n ho lit 
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led to realise how thai thought tookuhapo; ho may bo 
introduced to ita genetic hintory; he may he placed in 
the position to understand ita relation to modem tend- 
cncies in science and philosophy, and to appreciate* tho 
direction of it influence upon the practical problems of 
the evory-day world, (luidanca may thu he funuBhod 
of a helpful character, and the approach to the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy made much IOHH thorny and toilHomo 
than it would otherwise bo. 

If tho present introduction suceoedn to any extent in 

this humble labour of UHefuInefiH- if it nerves to bring 

others under the more immediate influence of a teacher 
to whom my own personal debt is BO greatitu existence 
will he amply justified. 

To avoid any chance of misapprehension, it Hhould 
perhaps bo stated categorically that for the interpreta- 
tions given in tho following page** I alone am responsi- 
blein other words, the teacher in nowhere to bo taken 
to task for tho possible misecmecpticmH and aberrations. 
of tho expositor. I have done my bent to understand 
Mr, Spencer's actual thought and ita implications; but 
in such a work as thin it is difficult to muko duo allow- 
ance for the personal equation, ami I may occuHioimlly 
have taken a doctrine or an argument to mean Home- 
thing more or lews than it would mean to Mr, Bpimtw 
himself may oecoHionally have coloured tho dweiwiuon 
by a suggestion or inference which lie would decline to 
endorse* Mr. Spencer tlitl indeed axpresi satinfaction 
with the article* on which the second chapter, is 
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but though this fact encourages me to hope that my 
interpretations have in general been successful, I think 
it nevertheless important; that the warning of this para- 
graph should be given. 

It remains but to add that the substance of the first 
chapter has already appeared, in a much condensed 
form, in The Arena ; and I have to thank Mr. B. 0. 
Flower for the readiness and courtesy with which he 
granted me permission to reproduce it here. The second 
chapter is also a practical reprint of an article in The 
Popular Science Monthly for May, 1892. The remain- 
ing chapters are now for the first time put into print. 

W. H. II. 

LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY, April, 1894. 
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AN mTKODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF HEKBEKT SPENCER. 



OHAPTBE I 

HERBERT SPENCER : A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

THERE is no writer of modern times who has loft 
any profound impress upon the thought of his genera- 
tion about whom personally so little is known as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. For this fact, obvious as it is, the 
reasons are not far to seek. Ill-health, consequent 
upon a serious nervous breakdown about the time 
when his name first began to come at all prominently 
before the public, has for nearly forty years past con- 
fined him to the comparative seclusion of a chosen 
circle of immediate friends ; while the absorbing nature 
of the great task to which he has devoted the energies 
of his life has left him but little opportunity, ovon 
when strength permitted it, to seek the noisier high- 
ways of the world. Beyond all this, it must be added 
that from first to last Mr. Spencer has shown himself 
singularly indifferent to the fascinations and allure- 
ments of fame. So far from seeking notoriety, ho re- 
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sents, MB Komething akin in outruns uny attempt to 
thnust notoriety upon him, lit* bepin his vast work 
paying but ntut heed tti the Ueree autd fiery eritieinmH 
by which it, was assailed; and now that, after HO ninny 
yours of hard struggle and patient HTort, his plmM* UH 
a thinker i at-kiuwlrtl^Hl on ov<ry luuul ? ho CMUHHTIIS 
luniclf as little with tin* praise whieh in Hhowc^red ttpou 
him as ho formerly did with the Maine, The reward 
of a thing well done w to have done it, HHVH Knt<*r- 
8on ; and it is ta*y enough iy understand that the 
ability to look baek tajntn mch n inagnilieent though 
still unflniHluHl life-work iw IUH Iiiw been, nhould prove 
a greater ruwanl to a mutt like Spoiuw than all the 
morotriciuuH prixe** tlwt it w in itie power of the world 
to bestow. 

Here, then, netting the? lurgu pluee thitt t every* 
\vhoro given in uritieUfn itiul dwcnwsicut to Hponcor the 
philosophor, and the Iit.th. tinit in anywhere to lio found 
written about 8pt*wn*r tho nmn, we, will jirefiwci our 
study of the various uttptn'tH cf In* thought by n brief 
outline of his life. Not tlmt, indeed, the reeord of tluit 
life contains much ttmt m utrtkinK or senwttioniit It JK 
the story of a man working iigidiiHt <lilliciiltii*iiltiitw4t in- 
suporabln towiink tin* <*urryin# out of n grent plun iincl 
tho realisation of n noble ambition ; mid it yieldi littlct 
of a inoro cvontful **iiiinirter than tlit! griidunl titwolop* 
ment of idww tuul tho Iciw of 11 ohcwen work 

towards its cfliiKuniiimtion. Yet, Kitten that work 
to-day, and will, w buUovit, euiilintus for many 
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turns to ntand, UH ono of tho mont Samnon-liko ofTorts (if 
human gonhiH and power, UH twpromo vuluo and import 
may givo to eommonpluco dotuilrt a Hignilleanco that 
they would not othorwino POHHOHH. 



Si'KNt'KH wiw born at Dorby, KnglamU on 
tho 5i?th of April, IHsiO. IU fathor, by profession a 
toaahar, wiw u man of tr<mg charantor, mom than umial 
broncitli of (Uilturts and v<ry original VIOWM. On all 
qtuwtioim (unno(*tml with hi own walk in lifo ho wart 
far in atlvanco of IUH t\nu\ and iti many way% 1 fuar it 
inunt lio tuhUul, tt ^(Hd dt*al in advaiu-o of own an wt*!L 
Ono of hirt nioht d(''ply-ro(ttnl c*(*nvic4i<nH WUH that 
litth* gtHtd itnd much ovil WHH likt'ly to result from the 
c!tmmon mi'thodg of tbaling with tho ohildiHh mind 
whltih for tha nuwt part oonHiHt in tha mure 
of tho motuory with hirgo nnmlwra of un 
fiiatn. JliH viow WIIH, that odiu^tition should 
aim not HO muoh at loading tho mind with infornmtion 
which munt of iimnwity ramnin ulnioHfc wliolly unab- 
arid mitllgciitol, in at training the fiwmltioi of 
and in wioh mannor that tho intol- 

hwt ithould Itmrn not only to arquiro, but iilno to or- 
gani^o knowlodgo for itnolf. Honc*o ho n*gardo<l it a of 
mon* impcirtaiH'*^ to f OH tor originality and indoptmlonoo 
of tlm-u^hf, to cxoito intoroHt, and nurturo tlu n^hutivo 
p(worH, than tt> Ht*n tht* momtirioH of hw pupilri with 
any quantity of inoroly bookinh learning. 1 1 in umbilion 
tti prmtuoo ii Wi'll-bulancotl find Holfruliant human 
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being, and not a walking encyclopedia of nioro or lows 
information. 

It JH needful to notice thirst* peculiariticH of tho 
im'thod.s peculiarities which marked him out 
so strongly from the average pedagogue** of IUH day 
becaue it wiw under IUH immediate iniluenee that tho 
mind of the youthful Herbert lirnt began to aHort itnelf. 
How inueh <f the HOU\H own fearless freedom of thought 
and judgiuont we have, to (Credit to the unusual ad- 
Vttiitagt'H by which lie wan Kurrounded during his oarlient 
and inoHt dut'tile yearn it i^ <f eourms impossible to 
decide; f<r doubtloHR many of his own mot prououuccul 
ohanicU^riHtiea are clue rather to inheritunco than to 
oduoatiou. But that ho owes rmieh to his oarly envi- 
ronment i beyond all poHHibility <f quwttum. In hi 
own remarkabla and widiily-read little book on o<lue.u- 
tiou Urn traces of hi fathorV iniluem^H aro very per- 
coptlblo. 

Tho boy's lioalili WIIB at ftrnt HO prtKMiriouB that for 
Bomo tinus his purentn luul but littlo hopti of rearing 
Ijim; but m ho grew into a lad ho yearly improved in 
strength and vigour. Probably it wiw largely owing to 
thin early wnHtitutionul wenkmwH, and to his fn,thor*H 
not unnatural drend lent anything liko prwwwro should 
prove HoriouKly and perhaps pormauently detrimentnl, 
that ho was { measured by tho Btiutdard of more acqui- 
sition) a very batik ward boy, II. o was seven years old 
before ho eould rend ; and after that ho does not appear 
to have exhibited much of that inherent fondness for 
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hooks which HO often tliHtinguwliert the embryo rnitn of 
letters. It irt not unam uning to find that the firnt 
volume which noimiB to have ut true tin 1 bin attention WHH 
good, moral, prosy old Hand font and Morton- n work 
which, in Homo mont unaccountable way, Juw nnccwdi'il 
in endearing itself to tho alToetkm of largo portion* of 
tho English-speaking youth. 

When, by-and-byo, for a variety of roasoiw, wtno 
change in tho plan hitherto followed appoannl to bo- 
oomo doHiniblo, Ilerbort wan scnt from homo und bin 
immodiato training ininisUnl to othor hands. In bin 
now eiivumsl.iuims ho proved hiinHiIf unylhin^ but an 
apt Htudent. IIo wu,s restless, inattentive, and itllt*; im- 
patient under restraint, and with u constitutional love 
of having his own way whieh has never left him from 
that day to this. Moreover, be thun early exhibited it 
marked repugnaneo to the ordinary routine of the 
school curriculum. To got a lesson by heart-wan from 
tho first almost intolerable; and be evinced a profound 
dialiko to accepting statements merely becmtwe they 
happened to bo Hot down in 'hooka It in wiid that he 
rarely rocitod corruetly anything that he bad learned by 
rote. Hut, on tho other hand, bo HOOII showed himself 
markt(lly superior to all the other boys of bis ago in 
matters demanding observation, thought, and reasoning 
power. 

AH is usual in all such eases, his real education wan 
meanwhile going on outside tho school-house walls. 
lie had already given evidence of a fonduesH for tho 
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study of "Nature* ami lift* in nil their varied wjinift*.sttt 
tions. For u good wnny yrurs om* of his favonritu oc- 
cupations wiw the nitrhiii^ and piv.si'rving of inmvtH, 
and the rearing of moth* ami Iwttrrllii'H from i#g 
through larva urn! ehrysulU to tlnnr most drvrlopni 
forms. H nlso gave hi.** utt(*nti(n io hotatiy, aiul hi^un 
the fonnalion an! rli^ilU'atiiin of an 4'xtttiMiv( hrrhuri* 
urn. In drawing* too, In* r*|tiirt*d < f ou^id^rahl< {trofl- 
cioiKJV, and I lwvt iuy^*lf SMU SOHH* of hU youthful 
produotioiiH in thitf liiu* wliifli wt*rr rrrtninly <f inon* 
than avorugo ability. 

At homo the cowlttionH wm* in many wuyn OXCIMH!- 
ingly favouriihla ftr tht* gruwtlt iiiitl I'Xjijiiwiciit uf Iiin 
highest faculties both inti>iU*ctunl IIIH! tuortil. Into tint 
house catno rrgulnrly, woi*k by wrk and month hy 
month, tho more iwivitnriHl f tlu irii*tlitiil t ,i4i'ii*ii{ific\ mill 
literary period icrnln; tnnl into tlu**i flip toy wtw jnr 
mittocl to delvti nt hi* will. Mow itttportuitt tluiti liin 
variod and Rornrwiint hi'terogi'tuMw* rrmlitt^, Ituwini^r, 
woro tho tabliM'on\vri*atic>tiH to which hi* WIM fntn th 
first an attentive* listener, and in whirh IIP nrly IH^IIU 
to boar Inn part Tin* *hhr Sjwn*tr unit hi** limllirw 

all man of strong int<*ii 4 rt wifl^rulturtMind jirniii>itfit*l 
viows, and all rudkiiln in religion iw wi*H iw in j wilt t ion--- 
were aociiKtomtHl (hiring thtir fiimity In oiui- 

VUHB together, with fri*it|iiu niiil lu'titcm*^ riiri% sill 
the important of thtt tiny, nw'iiil ant! urumtifU?, 

ethical and thtiotugitiiil ; tind ywniig iHjwitepr wnn 
habituated from hi* wrttwtt boyhcmcl t tho 
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an open questions, of nil matters oonnoe.tod with tho 
varied problonw of tin* rhuroh and tho world. At a 
time when most children art* bring taught bo f urn nil 
things to rely upon tradition, Sponcor wan already ha- 
bituated to the freest nwl keenest atmosphere of <lis(Mts- 
mou, and to tho boltl ami diror-t ciriticiHiu of oven tho 
mottt tiitio-!ionoitrod boliofn. Thorts wiw tlum nuturailj 
strongthiMuul IUH already untntnttikable toiulonoy towards 
original invontigat-ion, an<l IUH corivHpondingly pro- 
noiuuHu] hairotl of are*'pting nny Htatomont, upon rntro 
authority, no inattor how giod in itself that authority 
might bo. 

During this period bin n'ligioun environnunt wn n 
aomowhat rurionn <n. lioth his fatlu*r and bin tuothor 
bad booji l>rougbt up MetixxiiHtM; but the forrnor, urged 
by a growing dwlika for murh in tho Mathnclint. HyHtoin 
and touching! bud by-nnd-byo fomakoit thut body, to 
betKimt! a nigulur attendant itt tho Quaker^ mooting. 
Mri. Sponcor numuwbilo romaincui uriHbakon in bar old 
faith; awl tho uonHoquwuw wiw*, that tlui boyVi HundayH 
wcire divided up in a rathur roinarkabio way. In tho 
morning ho wont to tho mooting with IUM father, whilo 
in tho ovoning ho accompanied bin inol.bor to tho 
Wonlt^yitn tduipol, Snob a weekly ringing of tho 
changes as this eould bartily fail to deepen his growing 
HOMHO of the worthlossno*H of nil tboulugioul dognuttisiu 
whatHoover, 

It would bt* inton*sling, did HJWO permit, to JWIUMO 
here to connider the ntriking oontrast presented by tho 
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early training of tin* two most ju'iitu tuul or 
thinkers in tiu dumain of jum* philosophy that Kng- 

land has product during tin* prwnt tvntury- -I mean 

tho 8iibjtH.it of thin ttkt'teh and tho lato John, Stuart 
Mill. .Mill, it will b ri % nitnilur4Mj 1 wan ul.no educated 
at home, under hi* fatht*rV immediate- supervision ; wan 
also surrouwh'd in rhiltlhotHi hy invn of ntrott^ charat*- 
torn ancl iiuh'juMtlt*ut t-Si**tighi ; aiut oarly ii'anitul to tlin- 
ro<mnl tradition ami t* turn tlm knn loiw of <*riiicia 
and analvirt uju>n tlu worM'n uumt rhoriHlunl crtu'dn. 
But lioro tho tiimt^y prtu*tinilly t^tuU M ill's mintl 
was forced a in u hot-hiww; Spinc^r*8 wtw allowcul to 
develop in tho <*JM*II nir mul with th li^itnt poHnihlo 
prcBHuro from without. Mill, jirtHuuuous in nil tin* 
learning of tin* whouK nipl <Iri*ik and Latin tit an 
ago when SjK*ncr rul<l twiir<uly Hjwll hin own lan- 
guage; Mill wn brought tip to ri^nrcf tho whcib viwt 
syatoin of poplr t!t.ilfcy tin n ntpra etingt*rkH of tdlit 
and ridiculotiH fiihl*; whilo Hpfiiic*r, iw wa hiiva wfn, 
grow up in nympHthi'tio contat*t with ('Itrintiatuty in 
two of it most- divrrno ftirinn; and, f!idl}% Mill wan 
taught to look UJMII H tin* prtbl<rni of noc'tnl mid 
political 8< f i<iu'f* m nijiiililc 1 of rapid and fntir<* rri*t- 
tlomont, whilii Hpr*n*r turly Ic*!irin*d to ronMtdor tw*ry 
poHHiblo qiK'Htion mi ovtry |>f*ib!i* Htihjoot iw iijitin to 
fro.sh examination AIK) n totally IMW nrmwi^r. A ooru- 
pariHon of tho ohildlHWKU, curly t'tivircnimcmfca, mul in- 
tellectual grcwtlH iif linnet two wnmrknhtft mn would 
bo more than iiiii l *rwliiig il would IMI of tins 
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value; but it would take n far too much out of our 
present way to enter upon it here.* 

We pans on, therefore, to tho next Mtago in Sponeor'H 
life. Mr. Spencer, tho elder, hail a brother named 
Thoman, a clergyman of tho OHtablishecl Church, but 
withal a rather cieeontrio ipoeimon of IUH order, A 
radical at Iho time whon nearly tho whulo Knglih 
CJhurch was in bondage) to the High Tory party; a kni- 
totalor whon tho tomporuww niovornoiit wan held by the 
gonoral roligioua world to bo a twbtlu form (f athoin ; 
a Chartint, nnd tho llrnt eltixvnuin of tho English 
Church to talus an active* nnd prominent purl in the 
anti-corn-law movement; a vigorous nnd unwearied lec- 
turer and writer upon all matters touching tho phymoal, 
moral, and Hooiai welfare of tho pooplo - tho Itov. 
ThomaH Spencer WHH HHHU redly a man marked out from 
the rank and Illci of the clergy of hit* clay, The pronont 
writer's father, win* knew him well in tho early forties, 
hiw often borne testimony to hii great earnoHtneHH and 
activity; qualities whioh indeed lod him into uoh ex- 
of labour for tho OUUHOH which he lovcid HO well 
that, never of rohuwt conHtitution, h* hroko down pre- 
matunly and tlictd at tho comparatively early ago of 
lifty-Hovon. 

* Aftt*nti(tt limy ni'vrrtlii'li'H.* IM* ilrnwn f* tho in|*rfit furl 
that Mill'M i-nrly trjtiniutf, uullkn SjM*n'rrX wn n iruittin^ rxrlu- 
hivoly in hnokM. Mill httun^if, in IU* utiin)nti^t'H|thy t mjirv^i-H 
ri^rt^t that lu* iimi m*vip kitnwn tin* litHriplifii' *f nny pnieticnl 
Hi'itiutifli* Wtirk --H dot'lnnitinu *f tlwj* wigiiiliwuu'i*, cntuiftK fruui 
such ii 
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It was to tin* <w <-*f 0i^ unrh* tltiii !Ii*rhi*rt 
entrusttnl whih* in hn lhirt*vnih yi-ur, Thofuun Sjion- 
cor wan at that tiui** |H*rjH'tiiul rurati' <f tin* puri^lt of 
llinion (5hartrrhtHi% m-zir Hath; Hint tlu*n thu hty 
i quiet hut !i*'t. liiii'Viniifiil yi-ar^, 
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lioniir ami thtMlisripIiui* WJIH of it nuir^ rigorHtw char- 
actor. Hul, HZIVI* fr tlii 1 ** ih intrlt^H iin*i!iiiit itnd HVH- 
torn did not rati*rilly *fi!ft*r frmii ilitm* i whii'h 
young Spont'^r hat! bwti n f riutiminl vvhili mill uuU*r 
hia father^ roof. Ou**o hi.-* .^sirw^ei untt titt* 

failures in the vurimw whirh In* now touk tip 

wore alike gigiiiikiiiit, lit tin* rlu>wii? hiiitftmtf'** to 
which a portion of hi* lttti ihiily icivi^ft, viry littln 
progress was uuttlcn H*lu ly Dltownt it'itii*r tawli* nor 
aptitudo in thw dinriina ; riili*> iitnl vonihihirii'* 
proved perpi'tuul *ttttmllin^blM'kM t him ; IIIP! what 
lititlo wan with inliiiili 1 iirtl'ulty I'iiiiitiiitlf^l in itipiiitirv 
was ahncwi m Hun f*r^*itrti. Tin* Ktudy of I*V*tit*h 
was prodiu'iivi! of hitl liitli^ hrt!i*r 
roptt^nann? to tht itrvly urhitrury jtrlit ijii of Imi- 
guagu being junt HM i'iiir*ii.HiPiilIy i^hihitmt, {tut 
for HtndiiM of tliin tliitH mt inii|iti- 

iudo ahnMt iwfoiiiiitiii^, n 
was exhihitrd fur i1i*iiii$!i?Iiiig n 4iifin*iif 

of ability coiiitfriicilfi* i*0'ortitnulititf 
than a niinnory for i!ii*ciitiif*li'*l lit 

matins and nuwhiuiim 
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made that ho 80011 placed himself iu these departments 
ahead of fcllow-studoute much older than himself. 
What waw noticeable, too, was his early habit of lay- 
ing hold of essential principles, and his ever-growing 
tendency towards independent analysis au<i exploration. 
This latter (sharuotoriHtia found vent in hit* dovotion to 
tho amusement of striking out new mathematical prob- 
lonm and olahorating original Holutionn for old onon. 

It wan during thin stay at lliuton that a dutermina- 
tion wan arrived at which in all prohahility largely do- 
eitled tho aftor-eourno of hiri life. Tho Rcn% ThomaH 
Spt^n<*.er, himmlf a graduate of ramhridge, where his 
had taktni honourn iu* ninth wrangler, wan desirous from 
the llrst that hw nephew should ho coached with a view 
to hw Hulwe^juont adininsion to that university, To this 
Herbert porHovoringly ohjootod ; and For 11 considcruhlo 
tiino tho (juoHtioti furtuhed matter for diputo hotween 
them. Young Hpuntwr, given to holding to hin opin- 
ions with unusual tonaoity, fthowed no of yiehling 
in thin particular cmtw ; and in tho end hi winlum car- 
ried tho day, all idea of an ticmditmb career being 
presently abandonod. 

One IH temptod to pause 1 here to dieuHH, in the light 
of suhscfpient achievement, tho wisdom or unwisdom of 
such a determination. Much might ho said for both 
views of tho subject. That by foregoing a university 
curriculum he saeritJood something, more especially per- 
haps upon tho social side, must bo generally conceded; 
but it may fairly bo urged that what ho lost was, cut tho 
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whole, trifling and unimportant in comparison with what 
ho gained. We must h fiuvftti not to loso Highfc of tho 
fact that tho univorsity training that Sponsor declined 
to submit to WHH n*t hy nay iwan.s the training that 
would have wailed him to-day in any one, of tho bent of 
our Ameriean rnlli*^. 'Vhv (-ambrid^o of fifty yearn 
ago wan an nnti<|u% uristorratif, exclusive, and highly- 
conservative seat of hunwnistu* learning; naturated hy 
the traditions of tlu* eurly tviifiL^auro; governed by an- 
cient methudrt and idmU ; and altogether and at every 
point out of towh with I In* nmvementH and inspirations 
of the modern world,* A ftnv yearn spent in Biich. a 
place in enforced nttfntion tti Kuch studies as would 
liavo been preneribed tn liiin Htudiiw vvhioh, as there 
and tluui folio wvd, fiitwi ha%*c* provt<l wholly deficient 
in vitalising iullutnns utici t whieh % for his part, ho 
would have liron^Iit nn tTt'Htivo or ittforrning enthuHi- 
asm would have pruvinl uliH<ihitt*ly arul entirely un- 

* That fin* wurdn nUiv<* wriflt-n rtiald, without mwh aig- 

nt, tin* pivwnt lny, i* niutn ^Irildti^ly elnir liy tlit^ dewing para- 
graph in a voltnw miiiliMt Affwrf tif Motii*rii Oxford, ptibliKtuul 
while* thoso jirtjjfi* 1 * uh l^v^w^ llip*ttgti I hi* pn*HM, The* writor, who 
dis^ftiiwH ItiutM'if ttiiili'f fit*' |*^*inlitiiytu <f ** A ttwrti Don,*' rue- 
fttlly cnntt'inplnt^H "llto*!* happy tliiyj* wlitm th unlvoivity is to 
h tunifMl intunii iniJiitril wlitwil* mid a plncn* for th wlueftticm 

asks, " Will thitt ilay i*vir rim*f" ftttd mmwvrH, " The spirit of 
tlu* ur in tli'tin-initini it pimlL But perhiips the npirlt of 

tlu phuw niy tw* ln wtirli fr It yit. n Tho KtrufTK^* thorefore, 
in H( ill ffinK on trlwtvti ii!i*tilrtn"iil mt*th<Ml mid thi of 

mo<l(*rn lift*, 
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fruitful an fur an (umrornod tho building up of his Hiar- 

aotor ttiui tho moulding of hi* mind would Iwvo boon, 
front any practical point of viow, no many yoarn wantod 
find frittered away. And the ovil might not havo boon 
nogativo only: ilui infhumoo of thoau yimrs might in 
many have nuulo it all the harder for the future* 

tipogtki of tho nowoHt gopol in philonophy to grasp the 
grunt work to which his lift* wiui to bo dovotod. W hut- 
over way have boon tho advantage to him of tho posses- 
won in fullor dogroo of what tho academic world calls 
t'ultim* and it in unquoslionablo that lack of Hiuih poH- 
wHsion IHIH in t'rriu,in dirrc.lions narrowtul his viow* 
it cannot. IH^ dt'iHtni thai it. would havo biun dinustrourt 
hittl lus on intiring manhood, bctn humpi'ivd, to how 
nlight an i^xh'nt Hovtr t by lu*rt ( ditary huuling-HtringH f 
thi>l<gii i ul or pt'chiiiiic, ; and wo c*an hanlly ho too 
timnkful, thort'fort*, that Sptn<ir n^naiiuul a frot^ Iiuica 
ThuM iniii'li at \vrnl iniust IM* adtlod. Not only ban Mr. 
Sptn*tr biiiiHt'lf t*vi*r m*i^n n^anon to rogrot tho c*ourw* 
HO oarly doiudiui uii^ and ronniHtontly adhon^i to,* but 
tvw IUH iutrl<% flic* Htrongt^t advocaUt of thtt bonoIlM 



* Mr, HjHW^rVi )!*ononitf'iMi titid titnli*vIiifiiiK opposition to tlu 
ottlinury Hiu***irnl 'iirrt'itli$iii in on** of tin* wont wi<li*}y*known 

rtiiifiiHi*ri!i* of hi* tfi*tii<rn! work. Sylt*jiinliriiliy rxpi'i"*siMl in 
lii-4 trf 4 Ati | Mit on *iMrHiin, it will \w fotitnl cropping tij iti tun\- 
|ii't*l*il furtttA in ttltwwi nil hin oilnr writin^n, A j^ooii in^tiui^o 
of whiit wi* limy nlntoHt rull hi? jiritlt* in ihn liu*k f I!MMO iiltntn* 
liipfilsi by wtiii'ii thi* wirt! til liifgi* *Ht* w> tntirh ton, will In* 
fiiiifitl (n hii* tnt'hiMit rriHrUm of Mntth^w Arnold iintl AdiU*oft, 
in Itit IntrtHtmilitfit l* tin* Hi inly of H'iiilig)\ nuie u altuptor Si, 
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of a Cambridge training, livtul to acknowledge, and 
frankly did acknowledge thut, upon the whole, that 
coin-He wan probably tlw< right om. 

Bo thiHUS it may, howrvi*r t tin* furl romninH, to Cam- 
bridge ho did not go; Hut hwtcad pnwntly roturmul 
to hia father ' lmm\ wlu*n ht HJHHI what wan tu all 
outward appottrunr*' un i*Ih* iuni unproductive year. A 
good deal of rnwwllani'tut* wrk was ^nt> through ; but 
little WUH aminiplM*d in tint <lirortiou <.>f regular or 
powsttmt Htudy. During thin tinits iunvcvor, his iniml 
was not by uny nua** lying fallow. Tim old pantimc of 
independent rotwittvh in tlw tli?kl of nuithornatica and 
mochanicH wiw n 4 iirfiI % oiu* rt^nult of which was the 
striking out of a curiou* riginid thoortun in doHcriptivo 
geometry, wbich wan afterwardi* intlilinhad, along with 
his own domonntration, in the <*ivil Kn^inoer and Ar- 
chitect^ Journal. Thun tmnic* tun firnt oxix^rimont in 
prattti< f .al work tin rijw*rt!ii0nt rnndt* IVH wnirtt.ant in a 
st'.hool iu wbst*lt IIP iiiid ^{it*iit mnnt* littlo timtuw a boy. 
Mr, Hpcncor wuiir, iw wi havn iilnwly iutimatotl^ had 
a very high idt*u f tlw itnlit^H, riMponHihilitit 1 ^ and in- 
herent dignity of liw own trhomm culling. At a tiino 
wb( k n tben wiw wtill truth in thu pupulur Baying that 
a man who hud fnilwt tit ovorything olno ooulil buy a 
bireh and turn Ht'hiHtlnta**tir he* naliy*t*<i to thci full tho 
teatiher'H viwt importiiuri^ In mould ing tho doHtinicm of 
the (?oming nnw; niitl In of n public opinion which 
pcjrHisUul in ri*giinliiig tho tInc*ator its belonging a 
naturally to tint lower iw tho warrior to tho up- 
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por of gooittty, ho flt fitrongly, us (Jarlylo after* 

warda phramxl it, that tharo wiw a deeper and truor 
glory in train i tig minds than in blowing thdr 

bodioH to pieces with gunpowder. Holding these viewg, 
ho was not unnaturally desirous that his son should em* 
braoo the profession ; and the signal 

whioh this early and brief trial strengthened 

his belief that Herbert in unusual degree all 

the required qualifications. With a rare faculty for 
luminoiiH exposition, ho combined a talon t tho vital im- 
portance of which ovory practical ttnu'hor will at onco 
rtHiogni'/t^ -a taU ( ut for arousing inU i rt.st. in ih(> Huhjorts 
with whi<^h \w tlcalt. lit^ynnd thw, hin moral (juiilitioH 
Hhowod to no Ions udvuutagts AH a boy it had lnon n> 
marked of him that, though ho Htrongly n^uiUul any 
ac*i of tyranny on tho part of a master, and nwn inipa- 
tiontly againHt anything in tlw nhapt^ of bullying frotti 
hin oilier HtdtooInuitnH, h< wan throughont a favour! to 
with tin* younger (^tildron, b*rauHo his behaviour to- 
wurds tliinn WUH tnurkod by tlio nann* rt'Hpwi UH ho him- 
wlf d^tnandiMl frm thwi* abuvi* him. Ami in tho wmw 
wuy In hin now ponilion, bo now boforu nil DtingH 
rHugni/,i*i and Hppri*i i iattMl tho indivichuiIitioH of tho 
pupiU i'tiiiiniittiHl to hin ohargts r(*ali/,ing \i\ tbin tlirco- 
tiou tlu lofty idc*ul of tin* nlutionH bitwiin tfwhiM* niul 
taught whinh h aft*rwnrdn o tronnonsly insiHtotl upon 
in htH hook on tnluontion. 

But all Uim nutwithHturiiling, tho oxporitnont ondinl 
In nothing jifiif4itmi not upparotitly from any wc*ll- 
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defined hoHitation on yoimg Sprmvr\s part to follow his 
father's wishes in tin* matter, hut niwply heoauso at tho 
moment his attention wiw taken off in nnother dim*- 
tion. Spencer wan ju*t at th tiittt* in that Htatu of 
absolute unoertainly in regard to hU futimi movomi'iitH 
and proHpwts which in * roiwnon with youths of hin 
age and moriM*peewIIy, |rhap,s with fimne who, con- 
aciouB of an undi*lint<l n'iw of pow*r, huv* iw yet no 
clearly ascortainwl iiiv f lh Hpiu*ial ciirortiou which 
thoirtelonta might nnwt rtniiuuruiivi*ly tukt. For tho 
time being ho had no Mliwl plan or purposes and, 
what is perhaps a littlo ri'ttmrkuhhs uo unihition appnarn 
to have impelled him twril* milking u diHunivci rnovo* 
In tliia stoto of inortia nul iti*liHMi*iou \w naturally 
ready enough to wt*rvo ff o thin id or that, upon 
the smalloHt iimt%fifltt or |n*HHiiri* from without; and 
as a result wo find him In'fw lottjyf mliitinttittiiig hin itx- 
porimont in twhittg for nit i*xpi*rtimttt In civil untfi- 
neering, In thu aututim of 1^37* mi ofTur cuirtto from 
tho chief <n^inr*r of thi* Lundmi unit Birmingham 
Railway, thon in prtwiw of roitHtrurtion; and, iicc^pt- 
in^ thin, Speiieer now m*nrly 11 yt*ur in tho ordi- 

nary routine of -'|iurtly in cmrrying 

on surveys partly in T0wartb tlw 

c.lose of tho yimr IIP to the Birming- 

ham and (tlou<H$Utr ; n pariod 

of eighteen month* wan in n 

way. During this iiln in 

practical railroad win* by on 
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purely technical mihjodH which from time to time ap- 
peared from hi* pen in the (Jivil Engineer^ Journal. 
Furthermore, the invention of a little inntriunont which 
lit! oalltul the volocimoter, for tcmting the speed of loco- 
motive engines, boro witnoDH to thti oontinucxl activity of 
bin mind, more especially , m unual, in the lino of origi- 
nal work, 

It now, indeed, seemed as if bin career in life had 
been at length marked out for him au if the practical 
problem whinh fa<uss almost cwory young man on the 
ronflm'H of Hf{ had in IUH cam* n{*tuv(ul a sut. is factory 
Hulution. Kroui that, lime onward, for the npuee of 
HOIIU fight <>r lt i n yrars, lu* Continued to in* intermit- 
tently engugi*tl in ingini'tring pursuits poricxln of <un- 
HiiiiTuhit^ ut*tivity ultrrnating, however, with lengthy 
inti*rvuU dttring whirh pn>ftHHifnal work remained at 
nil uimoMt entire HtamUlill. Hut l>y-antl-byc\ after w.wtral 
prt*niuihry n'ri'^ionx in tint title of commercial proH- 
pi*rity, thi* railway mania t*hhel Mtuldenly away, leaving 
S|'Urii\ ulittig with cnuntleHH other young imm v Mtrand(ul 
high und lry up<n the nbore. The crwiH wan u serionn 

au**; fur tbtH untl their nanu* wan legion -who had 

l*pm iiltny*linl to tlu* work during the Hcason uf tem- 
pirary lom, n*w fuitiul thctuHt'lvoH commUUul to u 
prtiftmHUm wbit'b nlT*'n f tl but little >uthok an a career, 
Hint whirh \van inlteil Ht*rioUHly iin*l ulmont fatally over- 
Mtiii^ktnl, TbuH, iit the ag* of twenty-nix, Mr. Spi'ncer 
found hhnwlf but little iidvunctnl towardM anything 
like ti prurti(*ul Hettlcwent in life, From any merely 
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worldly point of view, ind<rd, Hit* past. IVw yourn had 
been oonaumod in labour* llmi hnl h-ft nothing ttutgi- 
bio behind them as thi'ir wwlt. In no vory hopoful 
frame of mind, therefore a* mny U' wt*U imutfinod, ho 
had now once morn to bvat n rrlft'itt to hi* family home* 
in Derby, and to nwt about him with n view to tloritl- 
ing upon his next ntrp, 
" i in tho IKl*t "t illl% IHH*H lutor work, 



liowovor, tluw youw hud "t l>rt<11 ali^^ilM 
In the not infmjutnt iutiTvuln f Ivimrv whirh hi pro- 
fcsaional avo<?ation htitl nilowmi him, or, iw*n property 
speaking, poring hiui fuwwt liiiiu tu !tn<I found 

an opportunity of |if*iwwtti|f with n ^nnl ck*al of 
miscellaneous Htudy, ntul vin f tiinkiii|c u niotii^t 
start with hU own work tw a lliinkrr utul writer. Tim 
studies continued to to variwl nml tniiiiigli, it, 

is true; but Hponrer** it mvm, |nri*it4y <ino 

of those minds whow iUvir|nitu-nl in ln*t i4*itr<H.l by 
that very hotero^neity f tsit inttwHUt whioh 

would provt* dimwtroui* to turn i*f intlfjumd- 

ont, and ortfnnixintf Hn^n^ nf nil kimlM fitill 

occupuul tht lurp'Kt **luiri f lu* iilU'tiliun ; inict it in 
eflpotsially intvntinK ti fliil him, jwricMl, 

buBily augagtnl in iln* f Hir iliiirim Lytll % n 

PrindpleH of (it'olnpyn in iU tmrlbr 

editionH. Tlio point whirli in wor- 

thy of remark in l Ihw in, it 

in tlicso volumuH thitt Mr.HjM'mvr in nil 
eamti faco to fw^o willi that of t\w 
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branching and robmnohing of which in thono 

pro- Darwinian wcmt icitiwwhut vaguely by tho 

name of tho dovalopmont hype>thcia It is mutter of 
common knowledge that, with ft candour and courages 
ovon among toUmtifla man, Lyell in aftor-yoan* 
yielded to the of the t>volutionitH, or, UN 

ho It, " hii recantation lf ; BO 

that, after standing out against the Lamarckian doo- 
trine of "innate progmwivo d^vulopment," ho finally 
iiuuirporatiHl the law of natural Hohwtion in tho lat^r 
(Mlit/HHiH of bin c.laHHit*> worlds Bui in iho vohinum 
whi*h won^ Uu i n in Mr. S|)t'ntur'H hjuuln, Lvt'll matlo 
connnon rauwi with UH> tuufunuilariau.H a^iiinnl tho 
nu>t-aphyically t*oiu'rivc<l jirogrcs^itMiirtni of Lamuivk 
iunl bin (lirtcipltH ; ntul tho result WHM that Spou<Mr'H 
fh'rtt acMjuaintanrr with th theory of <lovtlopment wiw 
in tho form of a hypothesis to b anatyxi^l mul thrown 
iwido. Thin w not tho only nine in which a new 
diwtrino has lunni m4 forth with a great array of ati- 
vornn argitnientH, iincl tlici nrgiiieii|ji thmututlvtw have 
proved strotig than th* ronctoption ugainnt which 
they were directed ; in other words, this in not (ho 
first instance in whintt a muvort bus b<en nuule by 
tliw if mi onmy. Spoueer rose from thi* peru- 

iiil of l*yvll*H litiiik with u dtstint*t biun in favimr uf 
liiiiniirpkV views % mid shurtly iifterwards heeumo an 
tiiilliiver in tin* gntternl idi'ii of organic devcltp. 
tnttfit. Tfitire in no tlmbt tttiit, tbo ready aeei'ptanee cn 
tii purl nf itfi tijiiiiinii which th i tt held to b no 
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radical and startling --an opinion whirh, hyon<l <jurs- 
tion, as wo now *u clearly *'Ungh, iv:4*! in tho*u> tlayn 
upon foundationnaltogrlhrr lu va#m ami un<vrtuin to 
appeal with inut'h forer to I In* rigidly ju'untiih inttd- 
liK'.t demanding hard and tan^ildi' farts was dm* in no 
Kinall moaHurt? tt> tlu* ningularly wt'll-prrpart'tl contlitiott 
of Inn own iiiiud. Hi'* prin*nnrnl tinih*nry hud al- 
ready asHortod it.^olf In rr^iiftl tin.' intorroiationH of nil 
phonomenftaH illu**truiiu* <*f tin* |r<H-t^MrH of 
caiwation; and tho ih'Vil|!in*nljil virw pro 
to him in BO favtmrahlii a IM'UW* it hel[HM| him 

materially in tlw Uwk of nil itu* |>iu*noinc*nii 

of creation within the f ihi muion of uniform 

and unduviating law. S otm tM*iuU in hi* nmimtlvd 
that tho forc'o of any in wholly dt*)H*ml- 

cnt upon ite n*latit)n to iho rtimlition <f tin* {nifltriiiiir 
rniml boforp which it i* !*u*l ; ;i prrn4tir Httnit*uint to 

prot^ipiccs would U u*rlf* j ^ t** retrain that wi*rit 

tho impotuH downwanl nrr iti%'it> *rturo in nothing 
so very aMtoniHlutig, tiwri B fri' in th* fiwi that S|uni*i*r 
wan rapidly eonvini'tnl l*> **m * f rtniMoniug an<t u 
Holot'.tion of illuHtriitiuftH nhi-h n*tiit| rfiiii{iiirit- 

tivoly littlu to UH now, n tii**li, tiMic^itt no iffirt 
whatever ujiwn tho of itit* 

dtvntH of hi jfpfiWfittfiti, 

There cmn lw littlo It tci 

thin clearly markini of hi* 

that with tlu maturing ami cif tun 
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about this time there went the gradual dropping of the 
current creed. The whole case on this head has prob- 
ably been summed up when we say that the miraculous 
element upon which that creed then laid the principal 
emphasis, was fatally out of keeping with the entire 
character of his mind. There are many men (and, 
owing to what Mr. Lecky has called the " declining 
sense of the miraculous," their number is daily growing 
greater) for whom the so-called supernatural elements 
in all popular theologies are just as immediately re- 
pugnant as they were immediately attractive to even 
the most acute and thoughtful minds during the ages 
of faith. Where they instinctively sought a metaphys- 
ical interpretation for all phenomena, we just as in- 
stinctively recoil from any such interpretation. By the 
operation, generation after generation, of a thousand 
subtle influences, the whole atmosphere of life has been 
altered; the measures of judgment and the standards 
of probability have alike been changed. Without going 
so far as to attempt to settle the whole question of 
miracles on purely a priori grounds than which, let it 
be said, and said distinctly, no course could be more un- 
scientific or more unsatisfactory many a man born and 
nurtured in the secular and skeptical environment of 
the present day finds that question often and neces- 
sarily resolve itself into one of relative antecedent prob- 
ability, as between two possible explanations a tem- 
porary aberration from that which verified experience 
has repealed to us as the undeviating course of Nature, 
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and an error in human testimony or interpretation; and 
since, first, as a matter of fuel, we do not personally 
know anything of that dislurlwnro in the normal order 
of things which is railed inirat- 1 ; and, secondly, tho 
constant tendency of historic nud nrieniilic, investiga- 
tion is to bring every such supposed disturbance into 
tho category of law; while, on the othtr hand, every 
passing day yields abundant example of tho absolutely 
untrustworthy character of ivn the bent-intentioned 
atul most carefully-mCted evidt'iun* ; it in clear that to 
tho philosophical" thut in, t!u rcmiwm-HcwH<* view of 
things tho balance of probability muni in every case 
bo as infinity to one ngtdtwt tlw tillered miracle. 

I am not, let, me inrti**t umk*rtuking for a moment 
to defend tho popular th*in thut a miratdis in tho 
eonso of an ocHutrrence uittwtial to, or not to bo ac- 
counted for, by our limited kuowh'tigt* of natural pro- 
coHsoa- could not coniTiviibly hupjMni, uwl therefore 
never has ha[pened, AH I 1 !**-*! Huxley hiw well pointed 
out, such a proposition, lt**wvr itttructivii it might 
have looked in the day* of !hmtt\ would not now com- 
mend itself to any mint! tniiii*t! in wiHtlific jnethods of 
investigation. What I do ftuuxttntn IH, that under any 
(iirtuiniHtanwH tho oceurriwo of n itiirncle, and still 
rnoro, th<roforts of ti long of ntiruokm, must he 

held as antecedently no improbable that tho fulkisfc, 
clearoflt, and mont luiniwliiliilila dottulocl evidonco must 
bo required in it favour to cciuutitrlittlatico tho evidence 
furnished againnt it by tlic* of 
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mankind. The question, therefore, assumes the form 
as to whether, from the very nature of the case, any 
such evidence is or can be .forthcoming in regard to 
any miracle alleged to have been performed under such 
conditions as those existing, for instance, in the early 
days of Christianity, Hence, the principle of relative 
probability, whatever may otherwise be its value, should 
here be allowed its fullest weight ; and the greater the 
antecedent improbability, the stronger must be the ar- 
gument advanced to overthrow it.* 

Here, doubtless, we possess the explanation of Spen- 
cer's own attitude, taken up, it would seem, about this 
time, towards the orthodox creed. That he ever for- 
mally rejected the current theology seems extremely 
unlikely ; for this would imply that he passed it under 
some kind of systematic examination or review, analyz- 
ing and weighing the evidence for and against it, and 
dealing with the whole question as one pressing for 
solution. This he does not appear to have done. The 
fact seems rather to be that it never became absorbed 
into his thought, because there was nothing in his in- 
tellectual make-up which would attract it, or with 
which it could cohere ; no place into which it would 
fit without upsetting and destroying the whole system 
of his belief. 



* See particularly on the general question of miracles, regarded 
on its philosophical side, the chapter on Miracles in relation to 
the order of nature, in that masterly and learned work, Super-, 
natural Beligion. 
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of boating about and disappointment, ho secured n posi- 
tion upon tho .Economist newspaper, of which in. .1848 
ho became sub-editor. Tim latter appointment, what- 
ever may have boon its drawbacks and from those it 
waa not by any moans freeat least possessed the 
double advantage of yielding him a fair foundation of 
income (sufficient, at all events, for his pretty modest 
bachelor needs), and of allowing him a rather unusual 
margin of time for the pursuit of his own study and 
work. Tho acceptance of this post, which he held till 
IS.V3, established him in London, and with it may there- 
fore, be fairly said to open a new and entirely different 
chapter in his life. 

1 have been led to dwell at some considerable length 
on tho events and circumstances of those earlier years- 
trivial though Home of them may seem to be for more 
than one reason. In the first place, it always appears 
to me that the experimental period of boyhood and 
youth the* period when HO much is attempted in a 
more or IHH serious way, and HO little actually done 
forms by far the most fascinating portion of tho biogra- 
phy of any nutu who has left his mark upon the world. 
Tim early struggle**, tho repeated failures, the uneer 
taint!***, disappointments, doubts, the ofUimen long 
juid wcurUoMo searching for the life-work which is 
dimly felt to lie Bomewhere in reaclmeHB for the ready 
but iw yet ungttidcd 1 HUH I these, things are full of the 
jW'tunwjuoiu'HH of romance, and, while they arouse the 
Ittttwtit of all, ptwwcw* for the young, the ardent, and 
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the ambitious, a world of inspiration also. And, in the 
second plaee, just an this period is the most uttraetivo 
for all readers, BO, too* it is beyond question the most 
important for those who desire tn study u groat iniiul in 
the process of its development, to surprise something of 
tho soe.ret of its power, and to realize atui measure, tho 
subtle forces and inlluenres \vhieh played their part in 
its education and consolidation, Beyond this, nlno, wo 
have to roine.mlur that, in order to do justice to tho 
record of any life, we must luwure of being misled by 
the desire to secure an artificial balance uiuoug tbo dif- 
floront divisions of our ketc*h. It b often well worth 
while to linger over the earlier yearn, cwn at tho ex- 
pense of thrusting into n few purngrapliH tbo netual m- 
oomplishmontH of after-lift 1 . For tlie period of uc.ltbvo- 
mont, tio matter how brilliuut ihiit iichievernent may be, 
is after all only tho period of translation into present 
fact of tho Impulses und {Hiwern which, even from tho 
cradle, have boon gathering in mlenee against the tirnci 
whoa tlio moment for inun if fetation hoiild nrrivo. 
Honco, for this porioit n bri*f outline in of ten tmottgh ; 
whilo tho long yoar of |tr<*)>amtita t during wbieh tho 
nature is phwti<j and every detail tells, roquiro and 
should properly reeeiva a fuller treatment ttt tho biog- 
rapher's hands. It in iluw that I bnv tttought fit to 
linger a littlti over thoso portion* of tlptmuor 1 * Itfii 
which to those abottt him, no tlum to himself, 
miglit well havo snomiHl prcMhic'tivo of nothing but tho 
most unsatisfactory and disheartening rcwilta, but which 
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gain significance and intoroHt from tho knowledge that 
wo now POHHOHH that they woro aiding to prepare .him, 
though by singular and circuitous ways, lor tho real 
work of his lifts which ho had not yot begun, 

Wo pass on, then, to sketch out very briefly Mr. 
Hpcmoor's career after his settlement in tho metropolis. 
We have soon that one of the advantages of his position 
upon tho Economist was that there was loft him, after 
tho official duties of tho day had been performed, a 
balance of time Huflioiont for tho regular, if not very 
rapid, prosecution of other work. It wan during these 
leisure hours that, in the course of tho next two 
years or thereabouts, he wrote his first important work, 
Social Statics. This volume contained an extremely 
fresh and original treatment of social problems; was 
startling in many of HH ideas, and extremely radical in 
its whole tone and tendencies; but, as in KuflieienUy 
well known, Mr. Spencer afterwards grow dissatisfied 
with its metaphysical implications, and at one time 
made an effort to withdraw it from circulation. At tho 
date of iln publication, however, it made no small stir in 
tho thinking world, though, of course, it never appealed 
to a very wide body of readers. That which it did for 
bint personally wan to bring him rather prominently 
into public notice, and to introduce him to a select 
circle of advanced thinker^ who wore not slow to realize 
tho exceptional strength and independence of his mind. 
1 1 in long intimacy with Prof, Huxley dates from thin 
titm*; and it wiw then, too, that he formed his ever- 
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valued friendship with the forays and the. Ilonnolls, of 
Coventry; with the ver.sitilo <Jeorge Henry Lowes, then 
currently known as the ugliest; man and tin* host talker 
in London; and wisii that extraordinary woman who 
was then sub-editing tin* Westminster Hevicw, but who 
was afterwards to take tin* whole literary world hy 
storm with the Scenes of Clerieul Lift* and Adam Be.do. 
When, in September, IS.M, <<eorgi Kliot wrote to Mr. 
.Bray that she hail recently met "a Mr. Hi*rl>ort S[on- 
oe.r, who has just hrou^lit out u large work on Social 
Statins, wliit'h Iiewc\H pnincimic*iH tin* host he hits ovur 
seen on the nuhjeet," H!IO tit'scrihcti tho (M)intnoiu^tnont 
of an aaHoeiation full of tuutua! rovurnu^i and eltem, 
which wan to hrnt till iteath -endtnl it hy the removal of 
the great novelist herself, Mcire thun thin, howcivor; 
Social StatieH gave Mr, S}mnc*er u priw^iful and umm- 
tukablo revelation of his own |>\vtiv, and pointed ont 
to him more dearly than hat! !KOU donn before the lines 
whieh IUH Hiihse<(U(Mit rtau!ing and thinking wore des- 
tined to pursue. Shortly after its appiMirauru ho hegan 
hia oomuidtiou with the Wc*i4tminU*r Ueviewii inaga- 
ssino wliie.h had then reeeatly IHUMI purt^haHcul^and ontab- 
lished on a new basis for tbo promulgation of advattcod 
viows of social* ac'ientille, and religioun (fueHtion^ by an 
enterprising though Hontewhat t*rratiu publishor named 
John (vliapnian* It was in the pagon of this roviow 
that ho bt^gan tho publication of thono elaborate es- 
says which, though now mainly intoreKting, perhaps, a 
auxiliary to Inn groat work, and as marking out the 
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linen of bin approach to and preparation fen* it, wore 
enough tit the time to cull attention to tho rise of a 
now force in tho philosophic world. Hero, a we* huvo 
to deal with those owayn from tho outside iw event* 
in the man'* life it is mtflicbnt if wo say of thoin that 
thoir succor enabled him uftor a whilu to drift out of 
tho Biwii-journaliBtiu and routine work in which he had 
foacm ongagod upon the KconomiHt, and to do vote his 
wholo time and energy to what wan now beginning to 
nsstnni* the t*haraeU*r of a chosen undertaking. 

For some right yrurn after this, with an interval of 
eighteen innnlhs <f cnFtM'red idltMirss of which more 
anon In* c-onlinued to IM pretty regularly engaged wilh 
maga/im^ work >f this kind, and in addition produced 
in ls.V> u bulky vtlnme on psyehology, afterwards in- 
corporated as a portion >f Ids larger work on the name* 
jiulfjecf in the Synthetic system. All thin kept him 
busy till Isi!o. Hut in the meantime a change, destined 
to be fraught wilh result* of a permanently diiiwtrous 
character, hud come over tho spirit of Iu life* Over- 
work hud brought on a norvoiw breakdown of BO Horioim 
it kind that for fully n year and a half ho was forced to 
lay the pen aside and nunpond hi** labourH altogether* 
Partial restoration followed thin prolonged rest, lr.it it 
>va4 jmrtial rrmtiirjitifiii only, From that time to this 
his condition hiw been one of intermittent invalidinm, 
dyspejwia and insomnia being tht two itrch-cuariiicn 
which it luw biH*n a hard ntrugglo for him to koop at 
buy, Hi* cutiKtunt insiHU^ncu upott this need of modor- 
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ation in work, and his elo|urni pivarlm!^ nf f! Jr ,',., 
pel of attention to health, gain an ailri M.-ni!ir;uu'i 
from his own bitter experienee* tlttmn: i! !-. im- ;in,i. 
thirty years. 

The year I860, to the verge if uhirh hatr rmu 
followed him, marks tin* great eri*i* if S|u'nvr\ bfV, ami 
beyond this is forovor memnrahle in thi* lir^iMn .,f JHMI| 
em thought, for it wiw thin yt'iir ^lu-i wjni-^,i-i| lit,. 
publication of the prospeetu* nf his ji}ul-.u|hi- ^x^irm. 
In the light of thin new ami trem*'ii'iu-i titnirrfiikna:. 
upon the threahold of which he nmv HI*| a!) IJH |ri-U' 
ous work, remarkable tw thai llitn by jf^-lf ti;-ni !*ri-n % 
assumes the proportions of mire exjuTim-ht ami ftivjj, 
aration. The time had now e<imi f<r a Li^i*!n>!ii. 
The outline plan of the whole Myntem f ^^ifiiii-fi*' pin 
losophy was given to the puhlie, itfiil Mi, sj^iu-rr InnI 
his hand to a task which lie knew wiuM iut'.m flu* jn. 
duetion of ton stout vohuni^ of ti> vn-y >li'iiMr riyir, 
acter, and whic^h ho c*iiltnilaiiH{ wmilil iirnij*y nt jr^i 
twenty yearn of regular iind jHTHinti'iti ivirk, 

Let UB turn for a moment t bin &*ir'iiMi*tt4!ir^ aiei 
general outlook at tlw timi*, tlinl we \w m j,, ,:,!,. 
tion the more fully to u)>preeiu*nll IUPI niij.hr'4 j, v 
self-committal to mush uti timirrtnking. Marifllnuii m 
itself, that undertaking iimri' tiuir%r!jnun 

when we come to ronliic the coiniiiiiiiii uf it* iiitv|iin.ii 
and execution. In the llmt jiiin% S|Hjir*r*H 
prospects were not in tiny wny iWi^wit 

at the outset of but irtull rMiirri^^ tip iinl 
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frittered tiwtiy the greater part of them in devotion to 
studies which hud brought htm hut small practical roo- 
ompftuio. Ho httd Indeed derived something of an in- 
come! from hin ptm ; but his articles hod demanded too 
much careful thought and too intioh conscientious labour 
to thoir prcxi notion romunorativo from tho point 

of view of pouncla, iihillhip, und ponoc. A small Hum 
of monny which had Imm loft him by his undo, tho 
alargymar^ now dead, hud boon wholly or largoly swal- 
lowtul up by tho publication of two volumes which had 
HO little to rommond tlunn in tlu* popular markot that 
tln*ir valuo UK nu invt*stuu*ni hud lunni worm* than noth- 
ing at all; whilo a furlhor drain of no inoonnidi'Mhlo 
kind hati biM'ii made upon bin purnt* by oightotn montliH 
<f idlonoHH, unil all tho ittldrd txpt*nHi^ i'onHo<juont upon 
dorangod houlth. Htyond f and worno than all thin, 
thoro wi tho fiiot, that hin breakdown had loft him in 
HO impaired a condition that thrtn* hours u day was all 
that lit* eottttl wvfoly rely upon for tho carrying forward 
iif Itii4 work. Finally a n c^innnonual onturprittcs the 
prtijio,i4td undertaking offered nothing of an encourag- 
ing character, FPW enough could, in the very nnturo 
of thing*, bit ititluced to hnd their sttpport to Much a 
labour; fur the ptiblic' to which app(*al was to be made 
noccMarily of u very limited clinriirter ; whihs 
among itinnn who lcu>ked cm with partial int-orent or 
syitipathy, there wero many who di*pr- 
Iliw wlMittpMKiHi tin too vaMit* < t omprehonivo, 
Hint for intvcftiati? aocomplUlunent within tho 
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limits of a single life, and us even foollwrdy in the un~ 
cortain state of his health. Surely such obstacle an 
those might well have proved enough to frighten a less 
courageous awl loss determined man. But Sponsor be- 
lieved that ho hud & gospel to preach to a world which, 
if indifferent at the moment, might presently bo in- 
duced to listen and to learn ; and in the preaching of 
that gospel ho recognized Inn own contribution to tlm 
forces which wen 1 to make for the welfare and advance- 
ment of the raw*. Hence, with a noblenctw of heroics 
purpose, a fixity of determination, and a Helf-c'onHoera- 
tiou, to which the towering merits of the performance 
upon its purely intclltwt'tmi ido must not be allowed 
altogether to blind ug, Mr. Spencer entered upon the 
prosecution of his tank. One thing only in more im- 
pressive than his calm and unfaltering confidence* in 
the adequacy of hw own powers to the carrying out. of 
his gigantic plan; and that in, bin firm faith in the ulti- 
mate triumph of thono great principle)* which it wa 
his high privilege to enunciate to the world. 

.From that time onward there i little to report be- 
yond the gradual progtwrt of hit* life-work towurdn com- 
pletion. All else in hi* biography henceforth rtwiMe 
a purely episodical diameter. DiHicttlticM, in addition 
to thoe of which hi cuhntbitioiis had idnmtly taken 
account, luivo thrown unlooked-for impedimenta in hiii 
way. At one tiino, for inritanots tlui mall ant! grudg- 
ing support yinldwl him by an cmlightetiwl rending 
public drove him to tho very brink of cliiwontinumg hU 
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labourH altogether ttt which eritieal juncture an in- 
cident occurred which I cannot forlioar adverting to 
horn. A number of American admirer**, made aware of 
thin half-formed determination of abandonment, Kent to 
him by tho hamla of hia dew and constant friend, the 
late K. L. Youtiuuii who did so muth to wproad the 
light of ovolutionnry doctrino on this side of tho At- 
lantica purse of money and a gold watoh, an some* ex- 
prosHiou of their own yinpathy and oHteern. Tho 
money Mr. Sponrer ae.eeptt^l an a public, trtwt to bo em- 
ployed for public purposes; while tho watch he prixoH 
to-diiy as one of his most valuoo! pos.seHsioiiH. Other 
iulcrruptioiLS were from time to time occasioned by his 
having to turn aside from t be work itself to deal with 
mutlerrt only indirectly conni'ctcd with it - such an re- 
plies la criticism, ami the correction of misconceptions 
and mishit orprttutiinH (in which distracting cxcrc'imi 
Home of us fed that lie ha* spent Horncwhat too lar^e a 
nhant (f bin time) ; the supervision of the preparation 
and arrangement of that vnt Hton^honwi of faet-t* utid 
datu, tin* Descriptive Sociology* and the writing of IUH 
tldightful little introduction to the name subject, 
.Moreover* in calculating upon a regular working 
capacity of even three bourn a day, tho event proved 
that Mr. Sponcor bud gone beyond his limitations. 
During many a lengthened period of more than usually 
had health, hi* but* been forced to nook renewal of 
strength in nbolnte repose; while through many a 
weary month together the work biw grown beneath hm 
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hands at hardly more thun a paragraph r twu i:irh 
day. lu face of all this, the n-al \t<nli-r H (hat in tin* 
thirty-three yearn thai have rlapsn! MUV th- prii-<piviMM 
was published BO much of the win-in** ih'i 
in detail should have hwu trauslatftl intn 
fact. The Synthetic I'hihisuphy, as thus f 
sums tip a grand total uf ttpwardM of /,,'! MI *-lM.rl\. 
printed pagen; and thin \vouM rint^iiinfr tn iu-uit 
literary hag|^af(c for 11 man in r<lu*t hralth tJ tfi' full 
command of hin working jMwtn. A fi'u VI-UTH u#n it 
seemed impoaaible that thw iiKMuunt'ittal unrk wniiil 
ever roach completion ; mill ill* 1 imtlirti*' pri^iiul Mtut- 
ments prefixed to tlui Until of Ktlu*** mi4 Jtikiini 
showed how fully Mr. S|H*nnr him.^lf r<Mtli/.nl tiii 
gradual ebbing away of sirni^llt mni i*ppiirtuiut\, Hut 
with rare courage and jM'Wv*ra$n* li^ l\w *img#\w\ 
on, and the recent publication of ilif Imt ittHtuliti*nt f 
the Principles of Ethien tiriisg* with it thr lu^ tluii 
his life-labours may pt IIP rcituuitnl nf in a nunplriiui 
whole. 



CHAPTER II. 
SPENCER'S JUKLIRU WORK PKKPA RATION FOR THE 

8YNTHKTU! PHI LOHOPH Y. 

THKUH in no safer or more Hatisfaetory nppnwoh to 
the study of any nyHtoin of philosophy than hy tho way 
of its evolution. If wo. want, to put ourselves into a 
position to understand the attitude taken up by any 
great thinker towards the world and itn varied problems 
if wo want to mteh the pernoiuil note in bin uttor- 
ane.en, and t.o appn^eiaic^ the relation of bin own ideas to 
tbe intll<etual movements of bin tiino, we eiumot <lo 
bott(r (ban to make winwIvoH aeqtiaint(*d with the his- 
tory of tbo dtvelop!n(nt and consolidation of tho great 
foundation prineJpleH of bin tbougbt. Tho general 
question, What wan the nature of bin teaehing? may 
thus properly be preeedod by otte till iuon gcnernl, 
How nmw it to l>e what it WIIH? T< eonni<lt*r tbw latter 
question in relation to tho HVHtem of Synthetie. l*hilctf<- 
pby in tlo pnrpone of the proHont Hwptor ; in fullHling 
wbieh we nball not only lead up, by a kind of wsy 
gradts td that Hyntem itself, but, bnll also be able to 
roneh wmuMloflnito c*oneJuion rcwpeetitig tho 
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connection of Mr. Spencer with tin* ini<'ni ilorinnr ,f 
evolution at largea mutter, as \v .shall MT, of no Mnall 
interest and importance. 

In the first place, then, we ha\r t rvurw tin* 
growth and Bolidilicut ion of Mr, Spencer*.** thought in 
other words, the elaboration, an exhibit*-*! in his earlier 
writings, of that (Conception of evolution which was tn 
find its definite expression in fli* 1 inajr>ti*' M-rii-s of 
works of which the Synthetic Philosophy is rornp"M-il. 
Let us begin by making ourselves at't|naintfii \viih tin* 
starting-point of IUH mental le\4 i h*ptu* i nt lltut i*, with 
the general theory of thin^n whirh \VH curn*nt iliiriit^ 
his early years, and tinder the iufltirnrt* if \iluchtit 
common with all hiu coiiteniporarie**, In* jjrrw t* 
estate. 

The period of Hpenc'erV yoiith mid rij*iiiii^ 
hood was a period of trannit ion in wnriitillr snl philn- 
sophic thouglit On the ushering in of ihe pri*.^n( r^n- 
tury the old eownology till liflit i^wny with tiiiisiifitnl 
vigour, along with all thonn tiim*\vtrn digiiup rMnciTti- 
irig human life and destiny whirh lunl ^rown up with 
it during ages of ignorance iiwl Mtt)H<rHtjtiiu ( un*! with 
which its own exintimect wiw now itiextrirntily lnmni tsp, 
What that cosmology and wluit thow* iio^uuM lumtti nui 
matter of such common hUtury tlmt we n*ni n*t lin^rr 
over thorn here. Sutlhu* it to iy lint uin(ti^- 

tioned doctrines of upecitil ortiatiin f tyj-j, iimt 

a recent origin of the miivonip, lay at tlu iif>tturn uf 
thorn all, and that it YWH in fin* liglil nf tlpi.-wt ilf 
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thai the world and lifo and man wore one and all 
interpreted, 

Hut before the century had got far upon its way, 
signs began to manifest themselves of an approaching 
change in the higher regions of thought The special- 
creation hypothesis and the postulate of the world's 
reoent origin and rapid manufacture had served well 
enough so long as their iield had remained uninvaded by 
the results of investigation- -so long as they had not 
been confronted with deiinite facts. In perfect keeping 
with the little that had been known of the universe in 
tlie darkness of the middle ages, they required that no 
jot or tittle should In* added to that knowledge, to hold 
their pluee- seen re. But this eould no longer bo. Tho 
linn 1 eaine when investigation grew aetivo, and definite, 
facts-- -angular, awkward, unpleasant facts, which (after 
their reprehensible wanner) wore irreverent enough to 
refuse to lit into the nuwt sacred and deeply-cherished 
theory begun to accumulate with startling rapidity. 
The result wan that the old conception of things began, 
little by little, to fall into disrepute, and the theological 
edifice of ugrs wan shaken at its very foundations. Sci- 
ence showed, with a conclusive-ness which remained un- 
fnnched by all the special pleading with which her 
arguments and revelations were availed, thai the popu- 
lar awumptinMM about llu* age of the world wt*re abso- 
lutely imtrnnhli*; that the commencement of life, and 
tsviw of human life upon our globe, HO far from taking 
tin biu-k t>uly ii few paltry thmtwndw of years, lay count* 
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loss millions of ages behind us; anl that Mirh \a;:iu 
vestiges of our race as have* hri'ti hauth-d lw u i us tn 
sacred book and popular legend an* as nothing '*ut 
pared with that tremendous mass of human *vfn-rirtnT.s 
which will never line! their historian. \\ ors- fhuu all, 
turning full upon the dortriw <>f sp'-ial manufarturi', 
slio opened up th<t grunti g'*|o^ir n-'*ni ami r*vii 
thence, m from the pages of u jnighlv u^unir, th* luij.^ 
stupendous Htory of tluist* vast <*tMmi' '!uiii^f-i wlu^h, 
through leonH of unreekmied time, huvr hlowlv inuulilril 
and fashioned tho world into lh' rtutlitjin in wlurli. wn 
find it to-day. 

That these rovdtttionn wertMf fin* IHUMI vif.nl inti-r- 
est to all thinking men nc'inj Imnlly in* wml ; imr IH it. 
necessary hero to dwell on the fi'it*n:4i piiujr f ilw 
theologians, who hurried into tho firll wiili nil ihrir 
heavy artillery, prominent iiiiiii! whirlt U-U.H thf j.*r*jit 
gun argument, which had nlreuily <ltii yriniiiin Mi*r\it*n 
on many another mush (H'^asion, lluii Ilir \i-ry i'\btrn*'i of 
(JhriBtianity wan hound up with Uii^tnn if tin* nviUtuti 
as narrated in the Jirst rhapter** of tin* ftrhn^u* S.-rip. 
turos,* What is here of niontent In tu iiii*r iiii*gftii*nit 



* How fiorw ami i 
doctrino of ovohition frnrn thii* (iimi|Mjfi! HT .f ihr jTr^-ni t i a >- 
find it no ctmymHtiort.fi imagine, Kvmi MH-|I luati ** fiij^ii 
Miller imported thfol(gic'n] coitHitti<rithufm tfitu Inn wiriiiiti,- i^ 
cuHHionn, and foil Iwrk Ufnm tlin iiw'luriifi.iii (hut r-r-r|!iini-i- ,f 
evolution inoant iutlliflriaim t.f UiiM^tit nil iruiln *f i 'hrM unity, 
It ban boon rcwarviHi for n Jlir gPtirriiijn, |ii.*niti|f tttio 
phase in iho hiwtury of ctvfiiutitifmry th^iiKhi, t. lmrf.pr iliat 
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effect of the new discoveries upon the scientific mind. 
That effect was at the outset almost entirely a negative 
one. The old theories had been destroyed, hut as yet 
there was nothing to take their place ; the theological 
interpretation of the world's history was seen to be ab- 
surdly insufficient and unreasonable, but for the time be- 
ing no scientific interpretation in lieu thereof appeared 
to be forthcoming. Hence followed a kind of intel- 
lectual interregnum, during which everything was vague, 
shifting, tentative. Meanwhile, however, things were 
not by any means standing still. The unceasing activ- 
ity of investigators in the special sciences resulted in 
vast accumulations of well-established facts, and thus 
yielded the materials in the absence of which nothing 
of real or permanent value could have been accom- 
plished. And at the same time (largely, indeed, as 
a consequence of this extension upon all sides of the 
scientific domain) there was ever growing and deep- 
ening a conception of unbroken causation in cosmic 
changes, of the universality of law, and the unity of 
Nature and of natural processes a conception in no 
. small degree led up to by such discoveries as those of 
the undulatory theory of light and heat, and of the 
correlation of all the forces known to exact science.* 



there is, after all, no conflict between the old ideas and the new 
a convenient discovery now that the new ideas can no longer be 
gainsaid. 

* This tendency toward unification was indeed an outgrowth 
from the philosophy of the eighteenth century, and was at bottom 
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Thus, in spite of the temporary MI^U^ and lirMtatit.n, 
no time was being lost, As w<- can nmv MV, thr way 
was being slowly prepared for a great .M'i'iiitic p-nrrul- 
ization a geuoralixaliou which, ovrrthrow in# all tin* uld 
positions once and for all, wan in tin* *'jurl t ullrr ah- 
solutoly and fumlamtmtiilly the wholtt trend and curn-nt 
of thought, not only a regards ihr <tr orgnnir tuirld 
and the phenomena presented hy it, hut w n-^ardM al.-.o 
the countless practical problems in life and M-ir!\, w 
morality and religion, which are forcvrr piv^uig on UA 

for solution. 

Such, in the briefest poMihlt* *uiumry, was ihr ^m- 
eral intellectual character of the juri*il at whit-h Mr. 
Spencer began the, hihouro of his lift*. Kvin tht *kH*lt 
just given, cruclo and imperfect m it unnwurilv is, will 
help us to umlerntand thci growth of hi* own idras, nnd 
their relation to the clmnRiiiK thcmjjfht uf tin* day. 

Wo have to go back to the y**ar IH-1; 1 , und lit tln^ 
sorios of lottera on Thti Pntpor Sphrr< <*f tMtviTtuucu^ 
with which SpencH*^ then hiifilly furi than in\ 
entered, an we* havo ee*iu upon his liimry cur'*r, 



merely on o oxprwnJnn of thiil p*ii**fiil *ii*ijhfli'iti*iit *f hfo nud 
thought which, an Mr* John Mrliy hat |niiiir4 *iiiS 8 $< wii,i iho 
koynolo of th revolutionary titti**/* <S^ hi^ !(*ir>wftti, %M|. i, j,|i, 
4,5; and InlrcxlucUtm to th I*i'tii*i$i Wnrk^ f WMfh%%Mffh. j f 
ki.) It in intwwtiug in thin ri*itiis*vilMti 1*1 tiniiiv finlil- 

smith, voicing lh* ftf^rug^ i'*nw*n"}ilivi* u|itti*M f hH *Uy, tut,**. !< 
say about MontwquitMt. op f flu* irty IfipliT's if ihiq |*iiHti-uUr 
movement in pwjlfttl?j (Int|uiry iiitw tin* Prawui f l^iliitt 

Learning, chapter vi) 
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With the political tendencies of this production we 
have here no special concern, though it may be worth 
while to mention that the key-note is there struck of 
that famous doctrine of governmental non-interference, 
since so fully worked out and so frequently insisted on 
by the author. The pamphlet is significant for us from 
quite another point of view. In the attempt which is 
made in it to establish the nature, scope, and limits 
that is, the fundamental principles of civil govern- 
ment, there is everywhere implied a belief in the ulti- 
mate dependence of social organization upon natural 
causes and natural laws. In other words, society is 
from first to last regarded not as a manufacture, but as 
a growth a view which, it may be remarked inciden- 
tally, though familiar enough in our own day, at all 
events in its theoretic aspects, was then little known, 
even as a matter of mere speculation. Throughout the 
entire argument there run the conceptions of gradual 
changes naturally necessitated, and of the possibility of 
a better and better adjustment of man, physically, in- 
tellectually, and morally, to the needs imposed by the 
conditions of social life. As Mr. Spencer himself wrote, 
many years later, " In these letters will be found, along 
with many crude ideas," a " belief in the conformity of 
social phenomena to invariable laws," and " in human 
progression as determined by such laws."* All this 



* Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte. 
(Essays, vol. ii, p. 137, note.) 
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revealed, even at HO curly u sta#' of mental growth, a 
marked tendency to regard tin 1 complicated and en- 
tangled phenomena of society from u strictly neirntilic 
point 1 of view as phenomena exhiiitinj relations of 
cause and effect, and thus to be included In the realm 
of natural law. But it meant nornet-hintc moiv than 
this. The distinct and eonseions acceptance of the 
doctrine that society w a thiit^ riot artilit-ially pinvit 
together, but of nlow and natural ^n\vtlu implinl I|JM.. 
satisfaction with the current id fan of pro^ivs* H uu 
irregular and fortuitous pnuuvn, and tm ti^tiiuony tti 
at least a vague gorminul ht'liitf in a wn'ial *Irvt*|ip- 
ment or evolution. 

The momentous qutwiiotw iluw nii>(*d itml hriffly 
dealt with by Mr. Sponcer in thin youthful production 
came in for more thorough awl rxtrndtnl tr<*iittiii*iit, a 
few years later in his first ronHtdt*ruiilf* work, St*ril 
Statics, which was published in lH5n, whrti tin* author 
was just thirty ytnr of ftgi*. Tito iMtitrcptium of thi* 
work had entered hin mind not Itnig nflrr tin* ti)i|K*nr* 
ance of the jut-monliowd pamphli*! ; fr owinj^ tti I!IP 
rapid growth and expansion of hw ttlmiM lit tin* lin\ 
Spencer soon becainn aware* of tlm i!iiith*<(uiiry of IUM 
handling of tho varioun prohiwmt tlnn* ftprttmt up, 
"The writing of Koeial Stutirn," in* Jinn ninr^ ml, 
"arose from a disBiitwfiiciticin with tht wht*h 

the doctrinoB set forth in Ivtlvr* jiliirwl" * 

* Reasons for Dhwontintf from tliw Pliiltiiiifiiii nf M, riiit<*, 
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Even the briefest comparison of the earlier and later 
books is sufficient to show the enormous strides which 
his mind had taken during the seven critical years 
which divide them one from the other. In Social Stat- 
ics almost everything is made to turn upon the doctrine 
previously hardly more than hinted at that from the 
very beginning of social life down to the present time 
there has been going on, and that there still is going on, 
a process of slow but none the less certain adjustment 
of the natures of men to society, and of the social or- 
ganization to the natures of its constituent units : this 
adjustment being the result of a perpetual interaction 
between units and aggregate which ever tends to bring 
them into more perfect adaptation the one to the other. 
Such adaptation, it is further shown, is produced by the 
direct action of circumstances upon the natures of men, 
and by the preservation and accumulation by inherit- 
ance from generation to generation of the modifications 
thus initiated; though another process comes in for 
passing recognition the process of the dying out of 
those individuals who fail to adapt themselves to the 
changing conditions of their environment : which pro- 
cess may be conversely stated as the survival of those 
only who so far change as to fit themselves to the neces- 
sities imposed upon them by the totality of their sur- 
roundings. Here, it will be seen, is a faint and partial 
adumbration of the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for existence. Moreover, an- 
other important point is emphasized the point that 
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all our social evils ami imperfections are due to want of 
complete adjiiKtnient between men and the conditions of 
social life- -arc, indued, nothing more than the tempo- 
rary jarring and wrenching of H machine the parH uf 
which arc not yet brought into thorough working order. 
Yet, as the process of adaptation is still font inning, and 
is in the nature of things finding CUT to product' \H<> 
tweou units and jiggngate a state of intn* prft-r| i'*|sii- 
lihrium, the inevittihh* if optiini-stitM'tinjllan is that tin* 
evil which wo deplore will in the end work ii.sHf' out 
altogether, and that eventually all friction will i'tiiirrly 
disappear: a prophecy which MMH to point, to u rrnli-/u* 
tion of the gorgeous clreaniH of HpwulatorM lik*' <iod\viu 
and Condorcet, far an the grgiiuieitiH uptn whirlt it in 
based are seen to diffor frcini thrir own, Finally, nil 
these special elmngon in man und in unriHy an* ngant-l 
as phases only of a prowHrt of untvi'mil ilrvHnpim'nt r 
unfolding, which in everywljere eondiirtiig, in titn-dirnrt* 
to an inherent metaphysical tendency, to the prit<turtit*u 
in man, as throughout tho whole of tin* animate rrrniiort, 
of more complete individuation mid higlier und higltrr 
types. 

Wo thuB nee that, unlike Harwin und Wuilan*, Mr, 
Spencer approached the qitenliori of gfii 
not from the organic hut from the miper 
of view by the way of etliirid und scteittlugitit! iuvt<Mti- 
gations. Ilia firnt conception of devrlfipnirnt want in tho 
limited ahapo of progreMH uf (i*vrlo|im<*ttt i^ f 

man individually anil in society. Hut Mr. Sjwiw*jt 
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was not the inind to rest content with these vague and 
partial glimpses of a stupendous truth. Before long he 
began to work his way round through researches of 
quite a different character, towards the affiliation of these 
special and disjointed facts and inferences upon other 
facts and inferences of wider sweep and meaning. 

His labours upon Social Statics had led him up to a 
realization of the important truth that beneath all the 
much-debated questions of morality and society lie the 
fundamental doctrines of biology and psychology ; and 
that any really scientific or efficient treatment of man 
as a moral being or social unit must depend upon a 
thorough study of the problems of life and mind. Full 
of these ideas, he turned with increased enthusiasm to 
biological and psychological studies ; and to the prose- 
cution of various lines of research in connection with 
these two subjects, a large part, though by no means 
the whole, of his energies was for some time devoted. 

The ten years which followed the years between 
1850 and 1860 (it is well to notice the dates, because, as 
we shall presently see, they have their own importance) 
were years of great activity an activity to be meas- 
ured not so much by their productiveness, though that 
was sufficiently remarkable, as by the amazing growth 
and organization of ideas which took place in them. 
During this period some twenty-five exhaustive articles 
from Spencer's pen. were published in the leading 
organs of liberal thought ; and in these articles, if we 
take them in the order of their appearance, we can 
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trace a gradual dewing in from all M!IS, a-- if WTI\ njn 
tho great g(M(miliBaUtMS whiHMVtMv by and-hyr to full 
into tluur plaeen UH integral parts of n rohnvni sy.sttm 
of thought. AH a matter of fart, thr*i* years may t< re- 
garded, from the point of view of th Synt!u*tir Phi- 
losophy itself, as yearn of sprriul and twthodiral train- 
ing; and these i^says, divem* an t!i*'V an in fnn iunl 
matter, as s(pantt(* and tentative rottriiatinriM luunnlM 
the treatment of vurioun isolaft 4 *! ])hiuiMn-na ttlii i h WITI* 
ultimately to be taken up in ttn-ir inftTrrhiliuitu uml 
dealt with in the mass. It would be iinpos^iiiit* hi*r^ It* 
subject those essays one by <>! to jtn\ tiling !if%* rlti.m* 
analysis, oven if it would materially fiirtlirr our |uv*iitt 
purpose to do BO, But a few wori.^ ttttwt |r <iinift| to 
thoir general drift and olwrurtrr ; mid, MhottUI um* or 
two of thorn be made tlui BubjVcU f Hjnriul iitrntinif, it, 
will not bo boeauBO tbeaci urn to bi* rtiii^itii'n'fi tli* 1 iin*4, 
important in themHolvon, but nintjiiy \n*nmm* Ihry un 
the most important for the ohjwt whit-h ni ilu* motitntt 
I have in view. 

Probably tho points which would rwwl, utrilcp j$ny 
ono reading those oHHayn oiwtmlly nml fir tin* tirt 
would bo their fltrong gnwp upon tW|i-!yt!i^ jtriiir 
and their oxtraortiinary origimtlity. On i*viry 
they reveal, bo tho aubjwt what it may, nit tiMtimi 
indopondonco of thouplit^ and an iib<liif^ frwdnm frmn 
all traco of traditional mothmlri mid itlfiw. {I WIIM thin 
freshness of troatmant and flriiiiitwn of tott<?)i whirh |Hr- 
haps most attracted the attention of 
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when they were first published for the most part 
anonymously in the pages of tho various English 
magazines and reviews. But, turning back to them to- 
day and, regarding them in their mutual relations (as 
we arc able to do now that they have long since been 
available in a collected and permanent form), we are 
impressed by something beyond the depth, clearness, 
and vigour of mind to which they everywhere bear wit- 
ness : and that something is the essential unity of 
their thought, tho oneness of idea which in throughout 
Been to underlie and inform tho extraordinary diversity 
of materials with which they deal. It matters not 
whether tho author is concerned with the moot ques- 
tions of physiology and psychology ; or with the in- 
trinsic principles of a correct literary style; or with tho 
changes of the sidereal system ; or with ill-timed and 
hasty political panaceas; or with curiosities of social 
znannorH and behaviour: all these subjects are systemat- 
ically approached from one point of view; all are made 
to cluster about and find interpretation in one domi- 
nant hypothesis. And what in thin hypothesis? What 
w thin great cardinal doctrine which in thus made to 
weld together HubjVetn HO diverse and oven HO incon- 
gruous that, on any merely superficial examination they 
would never bo supposed to possess anything in com- 
mon ? It need hardly be Haiti that it in tho tloc.trino of 
development or evolution a doctrine which Manifests 
ittinlf in every osnay with continually increasing dis- 
tinctness* ami which in thus shown to bo taking year 
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aftor year a stronger and HinwjLjer hold upon the au- 
thor's mintl and a deeper and deeper placo in all IUH 
speculations. 

AB early as tho year is.V,! he hat I published in a 
periodical entitled The header a *hort hut pithy paper 
on The Development Hypothecs whirh \VIIH afturwurdn 
referred to hy Darwin, in tin* hist or it -a 1 .^kricli jircflxcd 
to The Origin of Spet'it^iiH prrHi'iiiin^ tin* g^niTal argti- 
inont for tho drvtflopiarntul UH upunst tho Hjuu'iul-t'roa- 
tion interpretation of thit wtiv'ivu* with roruurkuhio co- 
gency and skill. But, whih rrjwoiin wero lurt briefly 
but clearly stated for a belief in tiw ^nulual duvolop- 
ment of all organiams, not exdiidifig nuin, it mut ho 
romomborod that tho OHHUV (!<MH not octntain any indicia- 
tion of factors adequate to the pr4itlu<;tion of the alleged 
effects. One process only in n*togm/,iMl ~tho proc'ivn of 
direct modilication by the conciitiuttx of life; and iM 
with this proctoHri itlowt it in ohvimi^Iy impciHHihlt) to ac- 
count for all tho factn of orgiuiir croatiurt v the way was 
left open to tho umfonmtarintitt t> tnako good a tem- 
porary <wcapo. 

liufc thiri noknvorihy Hill** piiprr, though it contained 
a kind of HVHtomati/,ed confenMiun of faith, wan only, 
after all, a ntarting- point fur n long itiut thorough in- 
vestigation of variouH iwpefttii of itip iihji*c*t with which 
it was concerned, It Iwnling iilww, m I hiivt) uticl, 
came- littlo by little to smiTum* nil h'm work, and in tho 
years that followed they tuulorwint cmnHoIidation and 
reached an oxprc8ion fit once* iiiiirw dbfUtltit and morci 
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complete. Was it a question of deducing a theory of 
population from the general law of animal fertility? 
Then we find distinct recognition of an advance from, 
lower to higher brought about by excessive reproduc- 
tion and the continual pressure of rapidly-multiplying 
organisms upon the slowly -increasing means of support 
(a statement in regard to which we shall have a word 
to say further on). Did the discussion turn upon the 
elaboration on a scientific basis of a true philosophy of 
style ? Then, along with the application to the special 
phenomena of expression of the general law of " the line 
of least resistance," there is further reached the general- 
ization set down as applying to all products both of 
man and of Nature of those two fundamental processes 
of evolution the process of differentiation and the 
process of integration ; since it is shown that a highly- 
developed style " will be, not a series of like parts simply 
placed in juxtaposition, but one whole made up of unlike 
parts that are mutually dependent." * Are the right 
and wrong objects and methods of education brought 
up for consideration ? . Then the answer given is firmly 
established upon the doctrine of a gradual unfolding of 
the mental faculties in obedience to natural law, the 
unfolding taking the form of a double-sided change 
from the simple to the complex, and from the indefinite 
to the definite. So is it with all other subjects whatso- 



* The Philosophy of Style. First published in the Westminster 
Review, October, 1852. 
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ever. In the ew,say on Manww an<l Fashion, for ox- 
ample, emphasis in laid upon I ht* truths tlwt tho various 
forms of restraint exercised by Horiity as am aggregate 
over ita individual members udi n*Htraintn being now 
clearly differentiated into m'lt'*ua*tiraU political, and 
ceremonial- arc all naturul <i<vtlopMtmt.n from one pri- 
mordial form, and that the tUvt'rgtnr* of <arh from the 
others ami of all from nurh primordial form take* phum 
"in conformity with the* lawn of evolution of all organ- 
ized bodies." And onen ttgain a wtulur lino of argu- 
ment is followed out in tha txlrHm<ly uttrartiv urti<.:ltm 
on the CJeiiOsiH of S<uuw<tt niict tlw Origin ami function 
of Music. Finally, in th elaborute tm ProgrimH: 

Its Law and Catmts evolutionary prmriptwt urn onun- 
ciatod with tho utmoit dintiiirtiiip^ Tlu* law of prog- 
ress is shown to earwiHt in th tniUMformutum of the 
homogeneous into tha hpteriigaiifiiw (a partial stiiU)- 
mont afterwards complettui by tho ntidition of a fat*tor 
for the time being ovorlooktnl *) ; utiil thU prot*i*xH is 
illunfcrated by oxainplon tiikttn frtin nil onlcr* of pb- 
nomena, while the fauHi* of tliu tnumformation in found 
in tiie law of the nitiltipIuMitiou of Hfwfj, iiftt*rwiml 
brought out moro fully in Prmc'tpU**. In thU 

essay, too, as in that on HIP Itovi<Ia{mutit llyfiiiihti, 
the general law of evolution ii jifpAPiitwI iw holtling 



ThiH atltiitionftl factor Mnjf, m ww |ir*iitly * t in- 

Bo in ^ohoroneo, A fitting iim4 rnt^bt lit iitmwiiitg Itiitur- 
ogencity and intireiwirig ctth^nnir^ li 4*i4^tltiil *?o!utirn. 
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good in the production of species and varieties, though 
here again direct adaptation to the conditions of exist- 
ence is the only factor recognized as playing a part in 
the stupendous drama of unfolding life. 

I have said enough, I think, to show how active was 
the period with which we have just been dealing ac- 
tive alike in original production and in the absorption 
of fresh material and the organization of new ideas. 
But the enumeration of these five-and-twenty essays 
does not exhaust the record of Spencer's labours during 
this time. His studies in psychology, of which the 
essays on The Universal Postulate (1853) and The Art 
of Education (1854) were the immediate results, took 
more systematic form about the date of the publication 
of the latter paper ; and in 1855 the first edition of his 
Principles of Psychology made its appearance. As this 
work was subsequently included as a portion of the two 
volumes on the Principles of Psychology in the Syn- 
thetic system, any analysis of its contents does not fall 
within the scope of the present chapter. Two remarks 
may, however, be appropriately made in the present 
connection ere we pass on. In the first place, it is well 
that we should remind ourselves how enormously this 
book was in advance of the whole thought of the time 
not the common thought only, but the cultivated 
thought as well.* It was in the fullest sense of the 

* How true this was, may be strikingly shown by a considera- 
tion of the attitude taken up towards the evolutionary psychol- 
ogy by John Stuart Mill. The bias of this distinguished thinker 
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term an epoch-making hook fpoi'lMimkiiuj in':iu.st it 
placed the study of mind, thi'iviofoiv in flu* luutd* of 
the metaphysiciana an Hti'rih* a ^ubjtvt JIH it had provnl 
in tlio days of mediaeval HoholatftiriHw, up<n am t<utttvly 
new and promisingly ftrtilti hasi*. HtthtTtu, mt'tifjil 
philosophy had conet*nu s d ttnrif only with tlu* fart* <if 
adult human c.onwiouHm'SH. SprnnT, miii/.iftg HH wt' nr0 
now all able to ivtilixo how litth* *iuld IVIT br iit'i^iffi- 
pliehed by this tinio-worn and sujwrlhuHl w<thif, hrok^ 
away from all tho triuliiltnw of tlvi^ ttrhoulH, mtd 8turt<nl 
out on an original inveHtigatiiw f tho phoiiumorm of 
mind, in tho wide Bwtwp of whii*h ho took in imi unly 
the mental growth of children ami itiungiM^ liiti almt l.fm 
phenomena of intelligence m di^jiliiyml hy tho whulu 
range of the anitnato world down to tin* |twr>it rim- 
tares. To quote bin own wonU ** Lift* in it* iiitiltitinii 

in favour of tho dxparitnjtinl phiit(nphy wn. f* lr*iij( fimf. Im 
hesitated to accept tiuxHimproiui^ which tli i!in-r.J|*iisr'iitiil %imf 
offered to olfoct Iwtwwnt lh HtHH*ml t|it'triin^ f hi^ n*ti nrh*M| f 
pure ornpiriciHin uml thciw* of t!i iututttntii^rt, Vt-i ho *-inin' i 
length to rwognb.o how largp n 4i'|i in it<ltniirt ilif tn-^liitj^iir^'i 
had really inado. Dr. ('rtr|KnhT, rrfrrriu ti Mill'** fe'tii'ltiiil 'huti^it 
of front, (juoti'H a portion of A iHfrr ipiIrparji iu luut tin* Ab- 
ject by Mill himwlf, part, of wliirli rtiii% fi!liwu: 4i *t'JM'r N 
also corzfiidorahld (*vi(iom*o tiiut fnn-h m'f|uiftMi fiirtlitiK* *f |ni.iHi|| 
into certain KKKltH of ciotrhrni wtimi nti in ttmuy rtt^t* | v imii*- 
rnittod moro or low cy>fitpli*ti*!y hy inln*rttitM<<ii, *I*J*' ismii.-* *f 
thin tranHinwwoa ami tho comlitiotiH tn whtrh it i|tn|n^uti I'P 
subject now fairly Inborn tlw wimififlr wnrUI ; iiml wi 
doubtloBs in time know mudi tnn iiiitnii tltmii itmii w* I|M tt<w. 
But so far as my Jm|H*rfecit kimwlwlfw f tip* %iil*|rri n^iriith. I 
take, much tho same vltiw of it Iliiil y*u t|, at in |iriiiil|iie/* 

See Carpenter^ Princjiplw of 
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nous and infinitely varied embodiments Las arisen out 
of the lowest and simplest beginnings by steps as grad- 
ual as those which, evolved an homogenous germ into 
a complete organism." Starting from this conception, 
the author proceeds to treat of the whole subject of in- 
telligence and its forms of manifestation from an evolu- 
tionary point of view ; the Principles having " for their 
object the establishment, by a double process of analysis 
and of synthesis, the unity of composition of the phe- 
nomena of mind, and the continuity of their develop- 
ment." * My second remark is purely a personal one, 
yet one which has its interest and importance though 
these are of a somewhat melancholy character in any 
account of Mr. Spencer's earlier writings. It was in 
consequence of overwork, while producing the volume 
now referred to, that Mr. Spencer suffered the nervous 
breakdown of which we have already spoken, and under 
the burden of which all his subsequent great work has 
been done. 

It is not, I think, needful to pause, after even such a 
rapid summary of the activities of these ten momentous 
years, to say anything about the extraordinary perver- 
sion of judgment which has led critics from, whom, 
having regard to their position and general culture, 
something better was to have been expected, to treat 
these writings as " stock-writings, 5 ' and to refer to their 
author as having " the weakness of omniscience " and a 

* Th. Ribot, English Psychology, p, 148, London, 1873. 
5 
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desire to discourse on a great diversity <f subjects, from 
the nebular hypothesis to music and dancing. We nre 
now, I believe, in a fair position to reali/e hi\v much, 
or rather how little, these curiosities *f oracular criti- 
cism are really worth. Ho far from Mr, Sprneer'* vari- 
ous essays during thin epoch bein# weivly esuwplcs 
of flippant journalistic versatility (us such t'stiuiutr.s UH 
wo have spoken of wouhl imply), w have s ( en how 
they arc uuiied ntui held together ly that thrrml uf 
common prineiplo and common pitrpiH** which rnim 
through them all Random and unrelated u^ they tuny 
appear to superficial or nirelesn readers, they utuy, 
broadly speaking, bo regarded tw **eparat* and inethud- 
ieal studies in preparation for u complelt* wurkittg <nt 
in general and in detail t*f tlu doctrine if mtivrt^ul 
evolution* 

And MOW, why have I devoted no lurjjn it jiirli*!i uf 
the present chapter to tho etiiinidenitiiiii unU 
of these earlier, more miHeellsiiteoiii^ und, H.H it 
seem, less important of Mr, Spencer^ writing? Pitt- 
ing over tho fact that in tho inereni sketch uf thn 
growth and dtwolopment of jweh 11 iisind .M hin we n 
presented with a study of which it wouM not he vu#y t* 
overrate either the interest or the valui*, I iiiiiy wiy I lint, 
I had hopes of achievitig two ohjm't* by fnllwiit^ thu 
present course. In tho llrnl ftlsict.% Uy tlui** itmking ttir- 
selves to soino extent iwujtittinte<l with tlu {iro^re^ttm 
and consolidation of Spencer^ tlmtiglii, wo hnvis I 
believe, very materially aided in fitting utiwclv!** ftr tiitt 
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study of those ideas in the full and highly developed 
forms in which they appear in the pages of the Synthet- 
tic Philosophy ; and, in the second place, it is by travel- 
ling together over this preparatory ground, as we have 
done, that we have been enabled to reach a vantage- 
point from which I trust it will now be easy for us to 
take such a survey of the general field as will help us 
to appreciate with some degree of accuracy the real rela- 
tion of Herbert Spencer to the great modern doctrine 
of evolution. 

And this is a question upon which I would fain 
make myself particularly clear, because it is one in ref- 
erence to which there has long been and is still current 
an enormous amount of misconception, not only among 
the mass of men and women (which under the circum- ^ 
stances would be only natural), but also, and as it seems 
a little strangely, among even the thoughtful and gener- 
ally well informed. A vagueness and instability in the 
meaning of certain words in common use has been in 
this case, as in so many others, a main cause of confusion 
in ideas ; another instance being thus furnished of the 
truth of Lord Bacon's dictum that, while we fondly sup- 
pose that we govern our vocabulary, it not infrequently 
happens that, as a matter of fact, our vocabulary gov- 
erns us. In the common speech of the day the word 
Darwinism is almost invariably employed as if it were 
absolutely synonymous with the word evolution ; the 
one is treated as being at all points not only coexten- 
sive but also cointensive with the other. Two note- 
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worthy results of thin indiscrimination arr : fjr.4, that 
Darwin is habitually rogardod an tho author *f tho 
modern doctrine of evolution at largo ; and, nooondly, 
that this doctrine haw, ever ninoo tin* puhlioutim of hw 
great work on Iho Origin of SpooioM, hooumo *t inti- 
matoly bound up with tho Kpootal viow* thoroin oon- 
tained, that by tho oorwtnow or iucorrt''tnr^ of tlmso 
special views tho whole theory of <V(lutiou i^ Hupjui^-d 
to stand or fall. 

That this confusion, like all mtrh cuwfusiotiH, hax 
boon fraught with many and varu*<l phih^ojihicr draw- 
backs and dangers is a point whirh wo n'iil not l*ro 
pause to omphaaixo ; such drawbafkn mnl tliui^'W tuttMt 
be sufficiently patent to all* Hrru wo uro jriut'ijal!y 
concerned with tho entirely unjunt and rrrtiiii^nw OM- 
tirnate of tho hiHtoric-al ntgitifk'iiitc*P of Mr, SftrtttTf % n 
work, and consequently of tho relation* nf Mr. SfM*notr 
himself to the groatont of mof!c*ni gonornli^ition^ \vliirh 
originated from or which at loiwt ban boon larp*!y kojit 
alive by the miHoonception of whiob I HjMnk, 

To what extent thin unjiwt and ornmoonn oHtintuto 
has taken root, oven in mom wdttvatod thcMi^ltt, iitiiy l! 
shown briefly and coneluwvoly by ono or tw (|iiotutionH, 
For example), wo find tho Lomlnii Suturday IJoviow ro- 
marking, in tlie coume of nil nrti'l on tlio I'rof. 
Tytidall's famous BolfiiifcttdttreH% mw twonty yoarn 
agOj that " what Darwin biw done* for |'iiy**i<ilc#y j ! J Sjnn- 
eer would do for psychology, by applying ! tint 
system particularly the prinuipta* whioh hin 
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already enunciated for the physical system generally." 
In much tho same strain, anil obviously under the Bamo 
impression that Mr. Spencer's ideas were all obtained at 
second hand,* a gentleman whom wo arc sorry to do- 
toot in Bitch carelessness- Colonel lliggiuaoii writes, 
u It seems rathor absurd to attribute fco him [Mr. Spen- 
cer] as a scientific achievement any vast enlargement or 
further generalization of the modern scientific doctrine 
of evolution." Once more, sketching out the college 
life of bin friond, tho lato lanientod Prof. Clifford, with 
whoso untimely death HO many brilliant promises carno 
to naught, Mr. lYederick Pollock nays, "Aleanwhilo, he 
| Mr. ('HiTord] was t^igerly assinnlating tho idoas which 
hud become established as an assured poss(ssion of 
seiontw by Mr. Darwin, and wore being applied to tho 
HyBtomntio grouping and gathering together of human 
knowledge by Mr. Herbert Spenoor." And, finally (not 
to weary by needlessly multiplying quotations), a man 
whose name is of infinitely greater weight in the world 
of philosophy and of letters than that of tho pert critic 



* ThtM'o IMS perhaps ncvor bc^nn HO original a thinker tw Mr, 
S|HntMr who lw had suoh a hard Htrutffflo t< got or keep posstw- 
nion of t.ho (tndit, duo to his own i<lt k w. Not only is lu thus re- 
(itttiod (M tho ptisition of a inoro uido-do-rainp of Darwin, but 
iwiny of his criticiH arc ntwtir wintry in insisting, npito of all dw- 
proof of thir twHortionn, upon his vital ind^>todnosK to Augnsto 
( 1 omto, r Plio wltigtilarly distortHl ourront ideas of his gencM-al ro- 
latinn to cwoltition, ahovw aniiwad verted \tpon, may bo partly tho 
nwiltsof Uieiuiottymlty of his earl ier publicationn; and all wrong- 
h^adtH,lnwn IH marvellously twrnulous of life. 
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of the Saturday Review, or the pillanl Ann'rirun rolo- 
nol, or the well-known Knglwh lawyer a man from 
whom, on account of IHH own rontribntioiw l tin* .study 
of psychology and of IUH wide un<! dn*p knowing* of 
England and English thought, a wmv convrt jiultf- 
mcnt might havo boon looknl for I iiiran the hit M. 
Taino has thus Hummed up his view of Mr, Sftrmvr'rf 
work: "Mr. Sptmrt^r ponscssfH thr ran 1 wrrit <f having 
extended to the HUIU of pIuuitUMua t* ihr whulr his- 
tory of Nature and of mind -tlio iwi niasttT-thnn^htH 
which for the past thirty yearn huv** IM*II tfm |l tf isrw 
form to the poaitivo Hciomu'H; tlu ouo biniij^ Mayor 
Joule's Conservation of Energy, tlu tithr I> 
Natural Selection." 

Now, all this, to tho oxinnt to whirh rtjriM>*ly *r 
by implication it relt^gatoH to Mr. Spi'iinT mri-ty th<* 
labours of an adaptor, onlargor, or populum'r uf itln*r 
men's thoughts, IB ontiwly fidmi inn! iinftiiiiMli'iI Itnit- 
crously false and unfounded, iw tin* giuirnt Htu*vy f 
Mr. Sponoor'H writingn which wt luivi* jii^t tnk % ii H|I\VM 
beyond tho faintest shadow of a dutit. Su Fur from 
its seeming " rallwr alwnrd " to rmlit in Mr, SppjinT 
any groat powonal contribnlion to t!n ftriiiu!atiuu >f 
the doctrine of evolution ; KO fur fmtit hi* bring in 
any sense of thti term a pupil or uimttut'tiott flluwi*r 
of Darwin, wo havo mmi that ho liiwt wurktui bin tiwtt 
way independently^ from a diflforont Kliiriliig-jmiiii mtd 
through an entirely dtHHimilar coitwi^ of invrHttKatiuii, 
to .a conception of evolution an a univerxul tin- 
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dorlying all phenomena whatsoever, before Darwin him- 
self bad made public his special study of the operation 
of one of the factors of evolution in tbo limited Hpboro 
of tho organic world. A simple comparison of dates 
will serve to make tins point sutticioutly clear. Tho 
first edition of the Origin of Species was published in 
the latter part of 1859. The essay on tho Development 
Hypothesis appeared in 1852; in 1855 or four years 
before the advent of Darwufs book there came the 
first edition of the Principles of Psychology, in which 
the laws of evolution. (alruady conceived as universal) 
wore traced out in their operations in the domain o 
mind ; and this wan followed in 1857 by the essay on 
Progress: Its Law and Cause, which contains a state- 
ment of the doc. trine of evolution in its chief outlines, 
and an inductive and deductive development of that 
doctrine in its application to all classes of phenomena, 
y power's independence of Darwin in thus placed be- 
yond possibility of question. 

Lot. it not for a moment be imagined that I am en- 
deavouring in the Hlightont degree to underestimate the 
Hpociul value or importance of Darwin's magnificent 
work. Yielding him tho fullest meed of praise for the 
grout part which ho undoubtedly played in tho develop- 
ment of Hciontiflc thought, I am aiming only to show, 
iti can HO easily be Hhown> and an simple justice requires 
to bo Hhown, that it i ultogothor an exaggeration to 
Mfxtitk of him UH tho father of tho modern doctrine of 
evolution. What Darwin did was to arnaB an oner- 
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mous number of facts from almost i'\vry lirpariim-nl of 
biological Bciouco, aiul by tlm drvufrd labour, patient 
examination, and lemg-Hnuvliiiitf thought uf many stu- 
dious yearn, to establish, muv and fr nil, not tlu ivality 
of evolution, nor oven ilw lawn ami romiitinns <f r\*- 
lution, but tho operation of oiuMf thr main furfur* uf 
evolution a factor whirh, though it hal till his titm* 
entirely eluded the scientilii*. mind, \van yrt rrtpiiivtl 
to ronder comprehensible a vast array f jlirii<ns'iia 
othorwiao without inierpretnt it >n. How m-ur Mr. Sju-n- 
cor's own iuvoBtigatioim had Itnl him to u rrali/.atinti of 
the .process of natural select in f m\ as lit* ufti*rwunU 
called it, the survival of tlui tltti^t in the *tru^U fur 
existence, we have already been able to remark ; iimi he* 
himself took occasion to point this <ut, \\hrti in tho 
course of his later work he caiw tn dfiil iiHn yiitriiiiif -. 
ically with the whole problem of animal fViiility niitl itn 
practical implieationH.* But Ilie faetorn mainly rvlin! 



* Soo Principl^H uf Riiloy, v<l. ii, j, f*fi, llif \\li^l^ f i|$ H 
very interesting n<tn ln>ul! U* htu<lt<'<i ritivfitlly, nut hly In*- 
cause it makes clear the srientiHe ri'luttmiH of S|riit*rr ntul !*r- 
win, but also fort.ho fDreshmlowing wlnt-h if rnritiiiiit f fr/u-h**!! 
against that oxnlusive repogitition of tiiiftinil srlm-tiun uhirli mmtt 
became typical of hioingictil httuhmtH nf Inrgv, Thr funiltittit'iitnl 
fact of evolution being mw univi^Hftlly iirrr|frsl p N>tt*iifm!^ nf ih* 
prcHont clay are divided into twn hnnrilo nuujw ii|niit t|$^ i|uiMiimi 
of tho pro(!08HH of ovtIutim: co iirly nfiPtt ilnwrib'ii . ihn 
noo-Darwinian, hoHmg t> nntttrnt iwtiifi niiit In llmt nl"ii; HIP 
other, antithetically railed tlw m^oliiiiiinrrktiiii, iniiiiitiijiiiiiK timi 
other factors have to be tnkon intc m^outtt, Ilin ttttn->VKry, 
which mainly turnn upon thw |rtiblin us t wlirflirr r 11*4 w*" 
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upon by him, in common with all pro- Darwinian do- 
volopmontiilists, were the direct action of the environ- 
motit and tho inheritance, with increase, of functionally- 
produced modifications ; and an these processor, what- 
ever might bo their individual importance, wore obvi- 
ously incapable of throwing light upon a largo part- 
perhaps tho larger partof tho facts which pressed for 
explanation, the theory of evolution could not for the 
time being hope for inductive establishment. Darwin's 
book put the whole question upon a new foundation, by 
exhibiting a process which did account for the hitherto 
unmanageable facts ; and undoubtedly it was thus to a 
large extent effectual in bringing the general theory 
into open court an an entertainable hypothesis. But 
while all this in freely conceded while the greatness 
of Darwiifs work in itself, and its importance as a con- 
tribution to Hciontiilo thought, arc acknowledged with- 



quirod t'haraotorirttioH arc inheritable, in now for tho mcwt part 
immediately connected with the writings of Prof, Woismami, in 
which nn elaborate attempt, in made, to prove thai, of all allowed 
evolutionary fat-lnr.s nntural Hchu-tion i,s alono doinand^d by fnH 
nitd mtpportrd by oviih'ncr, Mr. SjuuK'or luw luinstilf nunaincul 
llnu to tho position adopted \\\ thn not uhovo r(f<Tn*d to, his <um~ 
tributioiiH t< tho di,H<u,MMHw b(Sug tht^ osnays on Tho Factors of 
Organic? KvoluUon (IHH(I); A (?ountor( ! ritioiHm (1HHH) ; Tho Iniwlo- 
qtmoy of Nuttiral Solo<tio (1HJKI); and A Uojoindor to ProfoHsor 
WoiMinann (1HJIH). Tin* wliolo biological and plulosophical world 
rtuliwm that. it. in now indood paKHing through a (irinis nn}arallolotl 
hino that, brouglit about by tho publication of Darwiifn book 
itwif; for \\\ viow of itH uiauy-Hidtul iiti|t(>rtauoo tho (juoHt.ion in 
no which, m Mr, Hpcucor hmt said, boyoutl all othorn donmudB the 
nu of w'iontiiU* men. 
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out hesitation, it has still to be ivwembwd thut that 
work was special and limited in eharat'tfr, and that 
with the general doctrine of evolution at Ir#* it had 
itself nothing whatever to do. The* laws of e\*lutiou an 
a universal process a mutter wltirh thr aims and ob- 
jects of Darwin's work did not lead hint t* tou*-h wmi 
worked out by Mr. Speneor <juit<i inv|ietiv*ly f tho 
special process of natural seleethw ; and when Darwin** 
book appeared, that process fell intu its jilai'e in Sjin. 
cer's general system, quite naturally, m a suppliniM'iitnry 
and not in any way UH u disturhin^ drtnrfft, Tliu^ it 
appears that if any one inun in to lw looked upon HX tho 
immediate progenitor of a doetrim* whii % h, in eotninnti 
phraseology, may be said to have hien to S>IH* r\ti*ttt in 
the air a * 4 truth of aeieiuu% waiting to ln eutt^ht " 
that man is not ho who first elucitlatMl out* fm-inr uf itn 

process in one domain of phenomena- -tin* iMoitt^imt; 

but rather ho who first tteizect upon it m n um\i*r*il liiii\ 
underlying all the phenomena of ereation. In word* 
it is not Charles Darwin, hut Ilerlmrt Sjieiirrr. 

We have thug followed the Kf*iipni! mitr** f Mr, 
Spencer's thought through what, in itti* li^ht of hU 
subsequent work, must he rcgiinliMl m tlio jwricnl of 
experiment and preparation. We* itw turii from 
earlier writings to thut colonmil ttnctitrUikiiiK i whirh 
the greater part of the tmc*rgiiw of himrftor-lifu wiw to tin 
devotedthe System of Hynthotio P 



CHAPTER III. 

THK SYNTHETIC PiriLOSOPIIY TIIK PRINCIPLES OF 
BIOLOGY AKTI) OF PSYCHO LOGY. 

I. 

KAHLY in the course of the composition of the Prin- 
ciples of Psychology in their original form- that is, in 
1854 Mr. Spencer had reached that conception of evo- 
lution an a universal process which ho subsequently 
worked out m detail in the essay on Progress : Its Laws 
and Cause. Tho writing of this article, which first saw 
the light in the pages of the Westminster .Review, in 
April, 1857, doubtless helped in largo measure to sys- 
tematic and co-ordinate the various ideas that were 
then fermenting in his mind. It was in tho following 
year, while he wan engaged in preparing a long essay in 
defence of the Nebular Hypothesis, that there dawned 
upon him the possibility of dealing in a more method- 
ical and connected manner than ho had hitherto found 
practicable with those fmuulalion-prinoiploB of evolu- 
tion to which ho had boon led by tho miscellaneous 
studios of the past eight or nine years. Instead of 
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treating the diverse phenomena of life and soeiety in 
disjointed fragments, why should he ni eon.sider thrm 
after some onierly plan ami in their mutual rr!;ilin. 
ships? The germ of thought, thin imjlani'i forth 
with began to develop with extraordinary rajii*iit\. ami 
before long assumed the proportions of an rlaloratr 
scheme, in which all orders of euiterHe phenomena 
were to fall into their plaees us illustrations of tin* fun* 
damontal pro(x i sH of evtdution. 'I'luis tin* ronri|ition of 
evolution now preKented ilstlf to him us th ha.^is uf a 
system of thought untltr whirh was i*> IN* g'in'ni!i/,rd 
the complete history of the knowahlc nnivTH*, HIP! hy 
virtue of which all brunrhrH of Hririililif knowlnl^M 
were to ho xmified by aililwtiun upon tl jrinml IUVVM 
underlying them all. Such wiw tlitMiri^in <if thi* Su. 
thotic Plnlosophy. 

Though a rough Bk*tHi of i!i<* iiiuin ouiliur* f ihi* 
system as they occttrnul to him ut thr f 11111% \\nn !tia(i;rt 
out almost immediately, it was not fill tin* follow iti# 
year, 1850 a year otherwise math' !m*mntnlt< bv tin* 
publication of Durwiifn huok tliui a tlctuilt-il jtlari of 
the various c;onneeted works in wliirh tli'si< runiT|itiiiit?i 
were to be developed was finally drawn up; ami not 
till March, 1800, that it \vm given to tlw Hiitatl Imihiful 
of readers interested in mirh miiftern in tlt<* form of n 
prospectus. Mr. Sponoor*H or^inul iuh'fittoii wiw to 
issue the proposed work to Huh^jrilwrH, in ]H<rioitinil 
parts. This course wag prsvrwl in tilt the |nttttt*n* 
tionof the forty-fourth division, in |H7, f*<>nt{tli4i$tg lite 
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first volume of tho Principles of Sociology. It; wan 
then discontinued, and since that date, tho publication 
hat* boon made in volume form only. 

Tho following is a reprint, slightly -conelonsoel by tho 
omission of some explanatory matter not now of any 
special interest, of tho programme as originally given to 
tho world. 

FlHHT PltlNaiPLlCB. 

PART I. Tho Unknowable. Carrying a stop fur- 
ther the doctrine put into Bhapo by .Hamilton and Man- 
sol ; pointing out the various directions in whiejh sci- 
ence leads to tho name eonrluKions ; and .showing that 
in this united belief in au Absolute that transcends not 
only human knowledge hut human conception, lies the 
only possible reconciliation of Science and Religion. 

II. Laws of the Knowable. A statement of tho 
ultimate principles dimun'nible throughout all manifos- 
tationn of the Absolute*- -tlioHe highest generalizations 
now being disclosed by S(uenco which aro sovorally true 
not of one class, of pht.nomena but of (til classes of phe- 
nonuma ; and which arcs thus the keys to all classes of 
phenomena. 

[In logical order should here come the application 
of these Kirnt Principles to Inorganic Nature. But this 
great division it in proponed to pawn over: partly bo- 
CIIUHO, evt^n without it, the Bc.hcuno is too extensive ; 
partly because the^ interpretation of Organic Nature 
after the proposed method, in of more immediate iin- 
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portanco. The second work of Uu wriux will thtrffor 
be-] 

THE PiuNt'iruw oi* BIOLOUY. 

Vol. I. 

PART I. Tho Data of Hiolo^y. Including thoso 
general truths of phynic'. and oht'mistry with whirl* 
rational biology mut set out. 

II. Tho Indiuttionn of Biology, A Htatt*m<<nt of 
the leading gwunili'/ation*t wliirh imturjitirttH, 

gists, and comparative! anatonuMttt havo i^luliIi.HhnL 

III. Tho Evolution of Lifo. (Jomvrning iho 
ulation commonly known UK tlu I)t*vHo|nurat Hypoth- 
esis its a priori and jwsterwri initlnic't^, 

Vol. 11 

IV. Morphological Dtwiloprmwt. Fiiiiitliin cnit tln^ 
relations that arc tworywhuro tnuH*uhlM bi4wi.'i*it orpiuin 
forms and tho averagu of tht vnridUM f*r*-M t< whirtt 
thoy are subjoct ; and mwking in tlu rumttiativo tiHorU 
of such forcoH a theory of tlio ftiriiw. 

V. Physiological Dovolopmcnt. Tho pro^ri*KMivo 
diflorontiation of functions wmilarly ira'ttl ; ninl simi- 
larly intorprotod as cont]tnnt. pm t!w t^xpomtrt) >f 
different parts of orgunirtinn tti (iiflforent of turn- 
ditions. 

VI. Tho Laws of MultipUoation. Ciciipriill/jiiiiiii.it 
respecting the of riiprcichic'liirt of itm 

classes of plants and animal* ; fitllnwpd by mi 
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to show the dependence of these variations upon certain 
necessary causes. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
Vol. I. 

PART I. The Data of Psychology. Treating of the 
general connections of mind and life, and their relations 
to other modes of the Unknowable. 

II. The Inductions of Psychology. A digest of 
such generalizations respecting mental phenomena as 
have already been empirically established. 

III. General Synthesis. A republication, with ad- 
ditional chapters, of the same part in the already pub- 
lished Principles of Psychology. 

IV. Special Synthesis. A republication, with ex- 
tensive revisions and additions, of the same part. 

V. Physical Synthesis. An attempt to show the 
manner in which the succession of states of conscious- 
ness conforms to a certain fundamental law of nervous 
action that follows from the first principles laid down 
at the outset. 

Vol. II. 

VI. Special Analysis. As at present published, 
but further elaborated by some additional chapters. 

VII. General Analysis. As at present published, 
with several explanations and additions. 

VIII. Corollaries. Consisting in part of a number 
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of dorivativo principles whirl* form a nnvs.sirv intro- 
duction to sociology. 

TlIK PiUNrii'LHS OF SuCiul.iMJY. 

Vul. I. 

PART I. The I>afu of Sociology. A .statrwmt of 
the Hovoral nets of factors t'nfrnnjj into sm-ial JI|H M 
iioinoua -liiinuin itltas and f*M i linj,r>t 'in-il-rril in tlirir 
iioccsHury onh i r of evolution ; j<tirntHiiin^ natunil i-on 
ditions; and tlioso ( 4 vir-t'oiujliratitj;.j (MiniiiiinM t<j 
which society itntdf ^ivcs origin. 

II. The Induc'tiou.H of S*n-i*li^y, <ti<nrrat fjn-f.^, 
structural and funrtionui, iw gii!l?t*ri"i! frmn a .HIU'\I-V f 
sociotios and their changt^ ; in otlT wnnls, tin* <rit|iir 
ical goneraliwitioiiH that nn* nrrivrtl nt liy rmnparin^ 
difforont Hooioti^a and mu*(*i'H.**ivr piut>ii 4 H nf tln ^in 
society. 

III. Political Or^tmi/.sttmit, Tin* I'Vitttttinu nf ^uv- 
ornmonts, goncral and lonil, JIH ti^trriuiunl hy mil it ml 
causes; tluir wwwl lyp*n mid mrtani<>rpli<Mi^; thitr 
increasing (lomploxity and Hpn'mUxjition; nmt thu jn>- 
grossivo liniitalion cF tlunr functiinH. 

Vol. 1L 

IV. KnelmaHtieal Orgiinixiitioii, IVjii'in^ !! dif* 
forontiation of roligiotin f(i>vi*nimi*nt frmn Ki*ruiur; tU 
sucoesaivo complHuitionii mid tlm iiiiiltifiiitiiiin of 
sects; the growth and continuwi iiiCMliiltuifinii of ruli- 
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ideas, us canned by advancing knowledge and 
('.hanging moral character; and tho gradual reeoncilia- 
tion of these ideas with the truths of abstract Kcieneo. 

V. Ceremonial Organisation. The natural history 
of that third kind of government which, having a com- 
mon root with tho others, and slowly becoming separate 
from and supplementary to thorn, servos to regulate the 
minor actions of life,* 

VI. Industrial Organization. The development of 
productive and distributive agencies considered, like the 
foregoing, in its necessary causes; comprehending not 
only the progressive division of labour and the increas- 
ing complexity of each industrial agency, but also the 
successive forms of industrial government as passing 
through like phases with political government, f 

* In their published form those throe divisions are entitled 
respectively: Political InsliUitionH; KtwloHiastical Institutions; 
(Vrt'monitil Institutions; and tho last named is properly made to 
take precedence of the other two. A part on Domestics Institutions 
in inserted (IIH Part III) after tho Inductions, and thin of course 
disturbs i\u\ HiibHO((Uont innnbt^ring of tho divisions, 110 well as, to 
Homo ox tout, tho volume* arrangouiont,. 

* This division, and tho whnlo of Vol. Ill, worn skipped by 
Mr. Sponoer wht*n lu^ dooidod nt all hazartln to push on with tlio 
chwin^ volumes on Kthicn; and they remain unpublished to-day. 
Now that tho Prlneiplos of KthicH in eompleted, Mr. Speneor 
will pivsumubly return to tltoso omitted parts and take them up 
In tho order given. I romembor a e.Ioso personal friend and c'on- 
sistt^nt admirer of Mr, Spencer remarking* to me some few yearn 
aK< that nho abnont wished that, he would novor undertakt^ to han- 
dle wome of the suhjortH KpoeiUod in tlu above-outlined third vol- 
ume, inivHtnuoh an fun special preparation could hardly be held to 
fit him for thorough treatment of such a topic\ for inntanee, as 
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Vol. III. 

VII. Lingual Prngivss. TIw evolution of lan- 
guages regarded an a psychological irotv,s* h*trnuiird 
by soc.ial conditions. 

VIII. Intellectual PrutftvM, Tivut*'*l from tho 
same point of view: Including the growth of rl*sili- 
cations; tho evolution of urieneo out of rommuu knowl- 
edge; the advance from qualitative ft* qtiuutitutivi* pn*- 
vision, from tlio ind^finito to tho tirtitiiti*, niut frm tho 
concroto to the alwtrart 

IX. JMhetic ProgriH* Tlu^ lino nrtn similarly 
dealt with: tracing thoir gnuitutl tiifTt*ivhtiutiin from 
primitivo irmtitutiona and from wtrh oihrr; tlifir in- 
creasing varieties of tlovclopmt'nt ; aimt thtnrnivunrr in 
reality of expression and Mtptrbrity of aim. 

X. Moral Progress. Exhibiting iho griii^i^ of thn 
slow emotional nuxliflcationri wlilrh limmiii tutliir^ un- 
dorgoos in its mlaptutiou to tlw noriul 



Linguistic Dovolojnni'nt. Dottlttli'* 1 * nnythtn^ hi* tstiffil! wrii^ mi 
thin quoniiori wtahl embroil him with tunny of lln |4iilt*lgi^f* t IIM 
his utlcrancas up<m mythology him* it!rinily h'l him i*il roftOirt 
with Prof. Mux Mill lor and hi* f)lwir>. II*w fr ilih wntih} 
bo (liwiml>li f and whnt would !H li |riUnh)n rhnhfi^ nf iirn 
under Hiich <*irtuimHtanw nro iiuiflcT* tt|Htt whirh *|*iiii*is^ will 
dlfltor; but, at nil ovint.H, it in iit*trurUv<* l tnltrt thutt ft* a 
fricmd han pointod out to me. Prf, Mlilfpf Itiitwrtf )m rw- 
contly been going nndly antrny In hin phitnitij^irnl ttf'iwiimifi fur 
want of recognition of th |irirtHfi'* f fultiiiiit Its tli^if ||ii- 
cation to language. AH hin loiirning iilwiiliPinii4ifi.f wniifc 
must necosBftrily condemn largo |wrt of lib invwUgnUtmi* to 
sterility. 
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XI. The Consensus. Treating of the necessary in- 
terdependence of structures and of functions in each 
typo of society and in tho aucoosaivo phases of social 
development* 

TlIK PUINOIPLKS OF M DUALITY. 

Vol. I. 

PART L Tho Data of Morality. Generalizations 
furnished by biology, psychology, and sociology, which 
undorlio a true theory of right; living : in other words, 
the elements of that equilibrium between constitution 
and conditions of existence, which in at once tho moral 
ideal and the limit towards which wo arc progressing. 

II. Tho Inductions of Morality. Those empirically 
established rules of human action which are registered 
an essential laws by all civilised nations: that IB to say, 
tho gonoralimtionB of expediency. 

III. Personal Morals, The prinoiploB of private 
conduct physical, intellectual, moral, and religious 
that follow from the conditions to complete individual 
life; or, what is the same thing, those modes of private 
action which must result from the eventual equilibra- 
tion of internal desires and external needs. 

Vol. II. 

IV. Justice. The mutual limitations of men's ac- 
tions, noooHwitated by their coexistence as units of a 
society- limitations, tho perfect observance of which 
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constitutes that state of equilibrium forming the goal 
of political progress. 

V. Negative Beneficence. Those seeomlary limita- 
tions, similarly necessitated, whieh, though less impor- 
tant and not cognizable by law, are yet requisite to 
prevent mutual destruction of happiness in various in- 
direct ways: in other wordn, those minor self-restraints, 
dictated by what may be culled passhe sympathy. 

VI. Positive BeneHceneo. Comprehending all 
modes of conduct, dictated by aetivo sympathy, whieh 
imply pleasure in giving pleasure moiles of eomlnet 
that social adaptation has induewi and must render 
ever more general; and which, in becoming universal, 
must fill to the full the possible uieamin* i*f tinman 
happiness. 

I reproduce* this important document here for two 
reasons: first, boeauao it IH convenient for the #tutt<<nt 
of Sponcor to have untler hiii eye* for referenrii iisict 
guidance such a general programme of tin* urupe uml 
aim of the system taken a n whole*, uml of tho con- 
catenation of its varioim part** ; atI, wefnlly, hreiiiiHo 
it is instructive to notice with what fidelity Mr, Spen- 
cer has adhered to IUH original plan, Any onu who 
takes the trouble to com paw the above *tki*t**h givon 
horo as it stood when it first HpfU'arwi, iiinri* thnti 
thirty-three years ago, with thti oonUmU of lint t!iiT*r- 
ent volumes and portions of voiuinoH ihtit IIIIVP Imm 
published up to tho prwwut time, run Imnlly fail to hit 
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astonished to observe tho remarkable corroHpoiulenco 
between them a correspondence which ahowa how 
fully and accurately Mr. Bpeneer inunt have had tho 
whole vast territory mapped out in his mind, even 
down to the minutest details, before ho eat down to 
commit himself to the penning of a single line* 

II. 

The philosophic undertaking thus outlined, and 
now brought within measurable distance of comple- 
tion, differs from all other comprehensive bodies of 
thought with which in its external characteristics it 
might be compared, alike in itn method and its scope. 
In approaching tho study of the Synthetic System wo 
cannot, do better than emphasise its uniqueness in both 
of these aspects. 

In tho early days of philosophic speculation it was 
BuOtcicnt if, in the building up of his elaborate struc- 
ture of doctrine, the thinker succeeded in making the 
various parts of his system coherent and harmonious 
among UuwiHoIvos. So long as they would hang to- 
gether without internal friction or disorder, so long as 
in thin way they would, verbally considered, produce 
the* impression of organic unity, nothing more was 
required. I low far they might or might not bo con- 
gruouH with the actual lawn and processes of the uni- 
vorHO wan a question which, in the then condition of 
knowledge, would never be taken into serious consid- 
eration. Time tho Platos of old days, and the llegels 
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of more rmmt UIWH, could start from whatover datum 
they chorto to postulate, and spin their poetic webs of 
fanciful motaphyHirH without troubling thomsolvcvs to 
inquire whether tin 1 fiift of the world wore for or 
against, them. In the former nws well and good; in 
tho latter, htnt pi* pour les faits* : in either event 
their work went on uninterrupted and untrammelled.* 
Wherever they looked out on tho imiverno they HUW 
nothing but a reHeetum of their own whims ami thoo- 
rios; reminding iw of t'oWiiltfi*'* brilliiuit mottiphor of 
Jack RobiiiHon Instwcwn two inirrorn, prolonged into ttn 
ondloBB Buccoaiou of Jack itobittHonri. Hut Hcienocs in 
opening up tho arcana of tho univorms has pasHod all 
such methods undor munntnry rondomnation. Tho 
fabled (jorman is nuid, in tho funiiliar story, to have 
evolved a camel out of th doptlw of bin Itnuir (jon- 
sciousneRs; and tho monatronity whic*h ho hol<lly offcred 
to tho world would havo dono wi4I cmongh KO long an 
no real oanu^l bad boon rxninimul and Ktudiod. But 
tho importaiion of a genuine* animal into tho matter 
cliangod at ont'o tho attitudo and iiwroawod tlja rcponi- 
l)ilitio of tho would-ho nutnraliHt. Ilia dcHcription of" 



* In Lord Holin);brtiko*H L4tir to Aloxundor Pc^pti tht*ro Is a 
pawujLC^ (bvi<iUHly mon* npproprmlc* t <*i*rtnin Iiif^r philnnophorM 
than 1 thosi* lit* hinr*lf iiiwl in vi*w wlitn {wmiing 1 it: " Itathor 

lluui crcM>|) upnlowly, |wWi'rir$ t n ilttli* gntrai knowli%ti, 
Umy wiar at onw iw fwr iititl iwi high an Iittiigitiittion can carry 
thont, From thonw* Uny lt**i*tnl iirnmd with systcrai and 

nriftunwit-H tt priori; tutd. rt$cnrdii*M hw thcwi agreci cr clmh 
with the p)iouoinna of Nalurt, tliey ini|M^ tliern on niankittcL** 
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tho camel must now not only POHHCSH the qualities 
of internal balance and, feasibility, but it must also 
moot tho additional requirement of resemblance to 
tho camol of the actual world. Tho parable hardly 
needs interpretation. For this simply means that 
all philosophy worthy of the name must henceforth 
build upon foundations firmly laid in scientific yority. 
Any system that neglects science as its corner-stone 
stands self-condemned, and does not merit serious 
thought. 

'Now, the first characteristic mark of the Spencorian 
philosophy is, that its vast superstructure is reared not 
independently of science, still less in spite of science, 
but out of the very materials that science itself has 
furnished. Yet, in, our task of building up in this 
way a body of doctrine which shall not only bo 
verbally intelligible in itself but shall at every point 
stand the Bupromo test of direct comparison with fact, 
two methods are open to us. In the first place, we 
might separately examine tho various concrete sciences 
in quest of the highest truth or truths that these 
would each yield ; and sotting together tho generali- 
zations thus reached, we might, endeavour to formu- 
late from these the still wider gcmerulimtion in which 
they would all merge. Close analysis of thin widest 
generalization would then reveal the ultimate axiom a 
datum which, as referable to nothing beyond or behind 
it, must bo taken, BO to speak, upon its own credentials, 
and would be accepted aa tho starting-point of our 
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philosophy.* This would In* to proreed neenrding to 
the inductive method in its unadulterated form. Hut, 
this would have it disadvantage*. The en*rinotu4 
number and bewildering variety of tin* material* with 
which we B!U>U Id have to deal would render our inquiry 
so cumbrous and uneortuin, that it in questionable, 
whether the most carefully eo-ordinated *erh* of in- 
ductions would ever plaeo UH in undisputed po**e**ion 
of that widtwt goneralixtttion of wliieh we HIV in neareh ; 
and our doubt OH thin head would be *tren#thened cm 
our recollecting that, magnifleent ILH have been the re- 
sults achieved by induction in the pii*tt, tin* rielit*t do- 
mains of our modern aebnee havi* not been e*nqm*tvd 
by its unaided strength and nkill.f The nerund po^ibto 
plan is to commence ut the other end of the line, Sup- 
pose that by means of a direct tntiiintftiitluii of tbo fnc f ti4 
of consciousness we could coma in of n n 

priori truth. Accepting thirt in our tuiorn, w< ihiaild 
then have to deduce from it those nti-einbrurin^ gen- 



* It IH woH not to IOHO night of tlw fiiet Iliiil ttiii iiitt Hgiii 
method of induetion (I<'H not mli'Vo ttt< of tin* nhlipttiMii *f j . 
tulating HomowJun? nn unproved mid injjrvuhlt prittciplt*, \V 
must fasten thw flnal link of our ehntu j*inpwrliir, if ** hnv^ In 
ititroduoo a foot of Jovt? for th |iif|*m, Ottirrwim* mr |i|iiliM* 
pliy is without a Imnin, like thi I<I Hindu th'iry f tttp liiiii-rrmn 
Soe particularly Mill mrmm Iliiiiiilfin I vl, li,| 

t The of Nowton will itt tww IP aii 

in point, since his brilliiirit cliHciveri hy in tti 

deductive in aid of tint imlurtivi* niHhorl. All thin I |! 
admirable lucidity in Mr, John PUktt'nOuthmw f I'twinU* 
phy, i 
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oralimtitmB in which the special phenomena of all the 
concrete sciences find their interpretation. And here 
our deductive process must bo brought to the touch- 
stone of induction. If the widest generalisations yet 
readied by a co-ordination of the concrete sciences arc 
found to be at the same time the necessary corollaries 
that we have already deduced from the ultimate prin- 
ciple previously postulated, our synthesis is placed upon 
the firmest of possible foundations. Our universal 
principles, formulated both deductively and inductively, 
have thus the highest kind of certitude, and may bo 
boldly carried forward into all the particular groups 
of phenomena constituting the subject-matter of the 
varioiiH concrete sciences, with every prospect of their 
throwing light into many dark places by the way. 

Now, this in the method adopted by Mr, Spencer. 
After the preparatory work of clearing the ground lias 
been accomplished by showing what is the task that 
philosophy has to undertake, the volume concerned 
with the establishment of the first principles of the Syn- 
thetic System proceeds to a formulation of the laws of 
the knowable. Direct search leads to the enunciation 
of a single fundamental and ultimate principlethat of 
the persistence of force; and corollaries immediately 
deduciblo from this principle establish for us the neees- 
Bity and mark out the law of evolution- a law to which, 
as our deductive inquiry shows us, all orders of eoBmical 
phenomena tnuxt conform. Having in this way reached 
the statement of his largest principles, Mr. Spencer has 
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recourse to tho method of induction. These prinriplea 
are carried to the tent of fact; are found to mer^e in 
the widest. generalizatioiiH of science inductively arrived 
at; and arc thus held to nioet tho most rigid demand, 
and to be domonHtrated beyond jwnmhility of <|uc*tion. 
Tho Sponoeriun philosophy has thu unique claim* on 
the score of its logical c,ompieteneK. ICtM'uf^tityaitg to 
the full tho value of inductive verification, it prcricnU 
iis with a complete history of thti knowahlt* miivirni in 
its empirical form. But it dtwH nu>r< than thin: l*y 
affiliating its all-embracing gcmcratixiittonji upon jtrincn- 
pies already established, it furtuHhe* a rational history 
of the knowable universes m we'll. 

But if the Synthetic Byktm tnnd*i iilinic* in rt^|nt't 
of its method, it does so no IIHH in ronpnc f t ttf itn WOJH*. 
The older philosophers dctmandt*d nn explanation of 
existence; the problem for which they ntm^ht a solu- 
tion was the problem of tlio nature of thin^n; and, not 
content with the ntiuly of the phenomenal universe, it 
was their endeavour to sound the mystery of 
being. What is tho primary cuitse of the 
What is its final cauaci -thu end for which it ctxi-Ht^? 
These, and nothing loss than tlnw* aro the *ttt {tendon* 
questions which gonorattonH of motH|)hyMiciiutH from 
time immemorial havo hunicnl thomnelve.M t, anitwer, 
With what result? With tho hiui 

followed every effort, and that every no 

how carefully planned, how olaliomtoly dvito{HHl % 
verbally plausible, hius iooitctr or IaU*r in 
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tuko its pluoo among tlio curiosities of misapplied in- 
genuity in tho intellectual lumber-heap of tho world. 
The futility of all the study devoted in the past to 
those fascinating but elusive question** the ubHiirditios 
that each fresh speculator will freely acknowledge as 
tho characteristics of every system but his ownthe 
total inadequacy of each new master- word to roll back 
for us the eternal gates that shut from human knowl- 
edge the final myntory of life; all those things have in 
themselves sufficed to lead some of the clearest and 
sanest intellects of the past to an appreciation of the 
fact that tho old-world riddle remains unsolved be- 
CHUKO it is insoluble.* Fresh efforts to read tho enigma 
of tho Sphinx will therefore be followed by the familiar 
renultH. But wo need no longer rest in any such em- 
pirical conclusion. Modern psychology shows us tho 
reason of tho hintoric failure by making clear the con- 
ditions under which all our thinking must be done 

* Ooothivamontf tho first to appreciate to tho full tho philo- 
Hophio oouHoquoncos of tho litnitatiouH of human facility- again 
and again inniHtcd that our buBinoHH in with Iho laws and oomli- 
tiwiH of tho phonomonal univorHo, and not with tho ultimate 
myntory that lion boh hid thorn. 

" Wiof Wannf und Wo! 
I>io (Mttor blioiion sttuntn. 
Du hiilto dio.h aiiH Woil, 
Und Frago niclit Wurutn ! " 

Klxowhoro ho writc*8 to thw ofTtH't: " Man in born not to solve 
tho problem of tho wiivorno but t-o find out wiioro tho problem 
bogitw, and tlimi to restrain himndf within tho UmitB of the 
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conditions which, when onre. duly wo^ni/ed, reveal 
beyond the shadow of doubt or tin* p<*nibility of que*. 
tion why it has boon, in, anil evor wu*t be futile fur the 
human intelligence to attempt to rine front the rehitivu 
and the phenomenal into the eonsideration of that ul*o- 
luto and nomnenul exwtenw of which thtHt ntv but the 
manifestations, 

Wo must mnke up our mind*, therefore, (hat our 
system of philosophy mtwt leavo out of iln arenunt 
those very questions with whieh all inelaphvxirM bav^ 
been principally conceniod. Tho priuuiry tttut Fitml 
causes of the univorao j>resnt prbliutw wbifb UT buvn 
to acknowledge to lie beyond our urtipt^ Wimt, tlH*n, 
is left us? Barred from tiny powtblo iii^iglit tntii tb^ 
enigma of absolute caimo und 'ud, wt* buvi tb<* \*bnln 
field of secondary cauno iiitd end opit f>r our rxplora* 
tion. Declining to undortnki* utty mttution if llt< ir/i^/ 
and wherefore of the eoarnon, wiener in frto to tiiniti* nil 
its energies to tho quontion of tbo hint*. Wliiil wi di*- 
mand from it in not, thorofon% mi f^jttiiiiiilifiii of tliu 
universe, but a complete co-ordination, or nyHlinwtto 
organization, of tboao (umrni(*al Inwn ly wbirb wi* sym- 
bolize the proeessoa of tbo univorms nut! tbo interrela- 
tions of the various phenomena of wbifh tb univerm* w 
composed. 

What, then, i philoHophy? The W Iclnii, ii 

consists of knowledge gtiiieriimlly diilontnt friint i?cnn- 
inon knowledge, has to bo ahtittdimw! ; wo find ttm 
difference is one only of W A* 
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generalization of science comprehends and consolidates 

tho narrower generalizations of its own division, so the 
generalizations of philosophy comprehend and consoli- 
date tho widest generalizations of science. It is there- 
fore a knowledge the extreme opposite in kind to that 
which experience first accumulates. It is the final 
product of that process which begins with a more colli- 
gation of crude observations, goes on establishing propo- 
sitions that are broader and more separated from par- 
ticular cases, and ends in universal propositions. Or, to 
bring the definition to its simplest and clearest form: 
Knowledge of the lowest kind in unitnified knowledge; 
science in parfidllif-itttiju'd knowledge; philosophy is 
coinpletdij-ianficd knowledge." * 

III. 

Such, then, are tho methods and scope of tho Syn- 
thetic Philosophy. We proceed now to the briefest 
poHHiblo statement of its most important principles. 

Starting, as we have seen, from tho datum of the 
porRiHlonoo of forcea datum which possesses tho high- 
est kind of axiomatic, certitude, inasmuch an it forms a 
basin for all other general truths, while at the name time 
it <toiiKlitttt.es the one inexpugnable yet inexplicable ele- 
ment of conHciouHnoHH Mr. Spencer goon on to formu- 
late from this three univorwjil lawn : -the law of the in- 
stability of the homogeneoiiK, the law of the multipliea- 

* Pirt Printiij>UH, JJ7. 
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tion of offectH, and the law of w% r ivgation. <>u thrno 
throo laws ho eHtablihe the neres*ity of that r'li^trl- 
butiou of mat tor and motion of whiHi evolution is <ne 
phase. This widoHt tfewralixation of wirnre in thus 
doprivod of its merely empirical Hwrai'h'r, au<l is 4tu'n 
a rational foundation. 

Ilonco, the question, What in evolution? Ami how 
shall wo define it in philosophical trnninoit;y . in 
terminology, that in, whieh will hold tfoo<l jmt fur this 
or that class of phonomona, hut for alt rlasss of ph- 
nomena whatKoovcr ? T> ttiiHw^i' tlus' i{ut<*tionM inti'l- 
ligibly, and to outer into the full inniniiig of tin* v\- 
tremely abstract formula in whii'h Mr. S|Hu(*rr km 
summed up the univernal duuwtoriMtic* f thin rliw^i of 
change, it will bo moat convenient for iw in turn Iwk 
and follow the course of hin thoKlii s niarkin^ out 1 1m 
stops by which the formula itnitlf wiw nrriv<*i| at. 
otherwiso obsouro will by thin Im roiiinni >f 

of their difficulty, and n good drul of mtlxiif|ui*iit l?i. 
dation will bo RpnntcL 

Wo havo called attention in tin* fwt that Mr. Hpmi- 
oor's oarlioat sj>o(ju!ation were of n liiiniiiiiititriiii! i-har- 
actor, and that hi line of approarlt to thi* Mtmly of gen- 
eral evolution lay through that Ihititol phmti* of f!0vrl<i|i. 
merit which wts call pmgww, Tito tliiwy f 
had boon handwl down to tin* f the nittct. 

toonth century by thono of tiw ntnl, 

the absurditioB and oxtravnganci^i that batl iu 

first manifestations doupi to the* ami ttio 
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crudity that it bore with it as an hereditary taint, the 
kernel of vital truth that it enfolded rendered it a 
fertile contribution to thought. Mr. Spencer's earliest 
writings are dominated by this idea of individual and 
social advance ; but it was altogether foreign to his in- 
tellectual character to interest himself in the working 
out of a conception that was not at bottom susceptible 
of definite interpretation. It is all very well to talk 
about progress ; but what is progress ? This was the 
special form of the question to which for a number of 
years he was gradually feeling his way to an answer. 

Already in Social Statics he had reached what then 
seemed to him an adequate reply. Asserting the neces- 
sity of progress (here metaphysically associated with a 
preordained order),* he develops his theory from Cole- 
ridge's definition of life as "a tendency towards indi- 
viduation." It is in the gradual fulfilment of this tend- 
ency, says Mr. Spencer, that all progress will be found 
to consist. Throughout the whole animate world we 
discover it at work in the production of higher and 
higher forms of organization and structure, and in man 
its fullest manifestation is reached. " By virtue of his 
complexity of structure he is furthest removed from the 
inorganic world in which there is least individuality. 



* This is one of the many points at which this remarkable 
book presents itself as a connecting link between eighteenth cen- 
tury theories of progress, with their express or implicit teleology, 
and the definite and scientific statement that Mr. Spencer after- 
wards evolved. 
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Again, his intelligence and adaptability commonly en. 
ahio him to maintain life to old age to complete the 
cycle of his existence; that is, to till out the limits of 
this individuality to the full. Again, hi* is wlf-eou- 
scious; that is, he recogni/es his own individuality. 
And . . , even the change olwrvuble in human a flairs 
ia still towards a greater development of individuality 
may still he described as 4 a tendency to iudiv i<tuat in.* l% * 

Translated into more philosophical language, this 
tendency to individtwtion w found to emhraee- two 
closely interrela.Ud pr(e<'s,ses. Obviously, irn'reaniug 
complexity is one of these; not H* obviously fhis in. 
crcaso of complexity mut have increase of unify IIH its 
natural accompaniment. Universal ^peeiali/tion, with 
its resulting advance in heterogeneity, is only po^ibtr 
if, while all things are becoming more iiml more 
teristically marked off frctm one another, Ihry HI-P at 
same time becoming gradually nmre att<t inure inter 
pondont. Tlw line of growth in **ut one fnwiiriin c 
ploto separatenens and ecmipleto union,'* f IHfl 
tion without concomitant unification would tend In 
chaos and confunion; dilTtrciitiiitioii ntong with eon* 
cjornitant unification products thai itrgnnir hanuonv 
which wo call prognm 

This double aspect of the mnttiT is c^rnrly neu^. 
nixod in Social Staties,{ and wiw IM-VIT entirHv lo^t 



* Sodttl Static dinp. xxx, S 18, f fli,|, 8 rlmp, xx ( II 13. 
$C1u*i>, 13, 14, 
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sight of in Mr. Spencer's subsequent speculations.* 
Yet, as was not unnatural, it was the more striking and 
conspicuous element in progress that for some time 
alone absorbed his attention. Allowing the doctrine 
of unification to drop practically out of his thought, he 
fixed his mind upon the factor of increasing differentia- 
tion, which, detached from all other considerations, he 
attempted, in the essay on Progress, its Law and Cause, 
to expand into a complete theory of universal develop- 
ment. 

In this course he was materially assisted by German 
speculations on the evolution of the individual organism. f 
" The investigations of Wolff, Goethe, and Von Baer," 
he writes in the early part of the just-named article, 
" have established the truth that the series of changes 
gone through during the development of a seed into a 
tree, or an ovum into an animal, constitute an advance 
from homogeneity of structure to heterogeneity of 
structure. In its primary stage every germ consists of 
a substance that is uniform throughout, both in texture 
and chemical composition. The first step is the appear- 
ance of a difference between two parts of this substance; 
or, as the phenomenon is called in physiological language, 
a differentiation. ... By endless such differentiations 



* In the essays on the Philosophy of Style and the Genesis of 
Science, for example, the doctrine of increasing unification is 
clearly stated. 

t These he became acquainted with in 1852 that is, after the 
publication of Social Statics. (See First Principles, 119, note.) 
7 
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there is finally produced that complex combination of 
tissues and organs constituting tho adult animal or 
plant. This is the history of all organisms whatever. 
It is settled beyond dispute that organic progress eon- 
sists in a change from tho homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneous. Now, \vo propoHo . . . to show that this law 
of organic progress is tho law of all progress. . . 
From tho earliest traceable cosmicai changes down to 
the latest results of civilisation, we shall Hud that the 
transformation of tho homogeneous into the hetero- 
geneous is that in which progress essentially con- 
sists." 

A full half of tho cwmy in question is devoted to nn 
inductive establishment of this thesis; the other half 
being taken up with the affiliation of this universal pro- 
cess upon a universal law that every eatiso products 
more than one effect. Tho ftfjitotttont sot forth, thorn- 
fore, is, that evolution IB a change) from u condition nf 
homogeneity to a condition of hotorogoneity, 1 
about by ever-increasing differentiation*. So 
had Mr. Rponcor now become that this ?ui only 
law of evolution, but //w law of evolution, thitt IIP in- 
corporatod tho formula in tho flrt edition of hi* First 
Principles.* 

*"In that etway [on ProfcrwwJ, . . . n?* in fli 1I 

tion of this work, I fVll Into thi rnr of *!tp|Mmjfiff t |$ni tho 



formation of tho h<uno^nMuN into ttwi Iii4trgi*iipn 

evolution; whorww . , . it <<mntittttw llt 

tion accompanying: tht* primary redbtrlbution in that 
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Further thought, however, led him to see that this 
was only a partial view of the case. An important 
truth, of which he had just caught a glimpse in Social 
Statics, had now to be reinstated in his plan. The 
mere change in the direction of increasing heterogene- 
ity or complexity could not, as he came presently to 
realize, be held to constitute evolution. An injury to 
an organism renders the organism more multiform in its 
composition ; a cancer in the system produces marked 
increase in heterogeneity ; a revolution in the social 
state renders the state far less homogeneous; but we 
look upon none of these changes as changes in the line 
of progress or evolution. On the contrary, we see at 
once that they tend in the opposite direction in the 
direction of dissolution ; for, let them go on long enough 
and far enough, and dissolution will be the inevitable 
result. It is clear, then, that we must seek for another 
law to condition this of progressive differentiation. 
When is it that the transformation from the homogene- 
ous to the heterogeneous means evolution, and when is 
it that it means the reverse? The answer to this ques- 
tion will be found in a return to our half-realized but 
now partially-forgotten principle of unification. Add 
this to the previously-enunciated doctrine of increas- 
ing homogeneity, and the complete formula is reached. 
The differentiation of an organism into many special- 

which we distinguish as compound or, rather, ... it constitutes 
the most conspicuous part of this secondary redistribution." 
(First Principles, 119, note.) 
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ized parts is one requirement of the developmental pro- 
cess; the other requirement is Keen to he fulfilled when 
and only when these vtirioiiH npeeiali/.ed purtH beeome 
more and more interdependent. Along with wlvuneo 
towards increasing heterogeneity then* muni at*< In* mi 
advance towards eompleter orpmie unity. Apply thin 
new statement of the law to the rust* nbuve referred 
to, and it will he Been immediately thnt the want before 
felt is now made good. A euneer in the ny*tem, a rH'<>- 
lution in the state, while they inrn*uw tin* c'ornpU^ity, 
break up or jeopardi'/,e the unity, of organisation. Kvo- 
lution, therefore, is always intogrution, m di^ohition in 
disintegration. 

Thus wo have followed .Mr* Spi*nrtr In the tvttuhiUii- 
mont of Ins world-famou formulu of evcihiiton in U 
completed shape, AbHtntct and cMiiuumi 1114 it IM in 
statement, it will now bo found to prcwnt tui insuper- 
able difficulty, for wo have roaotuui it by n nto tluit imn 
made each part of it separately riwir. Hvolution, tlMn, 
is to be defined OH a wnttnttoux c/ntng** from i 
incoherent homogeneity to tfajinitp n>/wrfnt Iwtw 
of structure and function^ through uccr*iw t 
tiatiom and integration** 



* In a purely iiitrcxlucUiry volumn Uk< tin* {tnMi*tit f I tuivn 
thought it b(Hl to give* thix (icflnitiim in th niiii|ili*l form mm- 
patible with eomptota HtAt4muMtt It* itn mrwt fully ili<vi<|it|Nui 
shape it TIIIIH: Evolution Is an iiili^rfiilni* f timttw urn! i-utKnititi- 
tant dissipation of motion ; during which lltt* tttiifiw frm 

an indeflnito incoherent homogmwity to* i|*f|iiit0 *nhint)t 
geneity ; and during which the rt'tfttaal tmitiott 
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Tho world at larger lui a horror of abstract stato- 
montH, and there is in the air a vague but none the 
loss influential belief, that because long and unfamiliar 
words are often used to disguise paucity of thought, 
paucity of thought must always be predicated where 
they are employed. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
so many estimable people are more inclined to ridicule 
the above formula than to attempt to understand it; it 
is surprising only when we find men, of cultivation and 
enlightenment following the same vulgar course. Prof, 
(loldwin Smith it was, we believe, who years ago re- 
marked that the universe must have heaved a High of 
relief when this explanation of hor pnxmsew wan givon 
to an astonished world through the cerebration of a dis- 
tinguished thinker. Perhaps wo may bo allowed to 
nrnilo at the epigram without losing one particle of our 
faith in tho doctrine against which it is levelled. But 
of all tho efforts hitherto made to moot a groat principle 
with tho weapons of verbal wit, that of Mr. Kirkman, 
tho well-known English mathematician, holds an easy 
supremacy. Taking our formula as it stood in the edi- 
tion of First Principles of 18(.)2 -the statement there 
givon differing slightly from that adopted later ho un- 
dertakes to translate it "into plain English," and tho 
following jargon of uncouth phraseology is tho result: 

l4 transformation (Firnt Principle, 145). Prac.t ically npoaking 1 , 
what wo mainly have to keep in mind in, that evolution IB a 
double-Hided prowwH -multiformity in unity, or specialization 
along with mutual dependence. 
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"Evolution is a change from a nohowish, untalkubout- 
able, all-alikoness to a Bomehowish ami in-general inlk- 
aboutablo, not-all-alikoneKH, by eontinuouH something-, 
elsoifleations and stioktogethorations." Fur myself, I 
can. only say that I regret that Mr. Sponeor over saw fit 
to tako tins exhibition of intolloetiwl gymnast ies seri- 
ously, as ho ban done in the appendix to the final h edi- 
tion of First Prino.iploH. As a joke it In well enough ; 
but a man who known HO little about the needs of lan- 
guage that ho puts it forth in place of argument, and 
appears to think that ho haw thereby made short work 
of tho principle that tho formula embodies, in surely not 
worth powder and shot. Provided that Mr. Kirk man V< 
translation is absolutely ueeurato (wlitrh in om or two 
points may bo taken to bo doubtful), mid provided, fur- 
ther, that tho English compound** that hn offer* in pliien 
of the Greek and Latin oquivatletitrt run lw itmde tn heur 
tho same high dogroo of gwiurulity tliiit tho original 
words convoy, than till that it in necH'ssary to sny is, thai 
tho principlo romainn junt iw true in tho ono fonu of 
statement an in tho other. Let Mr. Kirkmun *till ho(o 
rogenoity flomothingolHoilication^ und iiitf^riitioii nt,ifk- 
togetheration, if it ploiiKOH him best, to <I<* so; it tiorui 
the loss remains a fact that tho double eliiingp tnwnrtin 
diversity in unity m that in whidt nil evolution will 
bo found to coiiHist Tnitisltiti! tho wh>l forituilu iiitu 
Hottentot or Chorokoo, if you liku ; the truth for which 
it stands will not bo mado a whit ki truw. 
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IV. 

One supremely important point must here be re- 
ferred to in passing, to prevent possible misapprehen- 
sions. 

It is a common error to suppose that evolution is 
continuous and uninterrupted that its course may be 
symbolized by a straight line. A wavy line would, 
roughly speaking, he its more correct expression. An 
immediate corollary from Mr. Spencer's first principle 
of the persistence of force is the law of the rhythm of 
motion. "Were there only a single body in space, a sin- 
gle force would impel that body at a uniform rate to all 
eternity along an undeviating course ; but in that case 
no variety would ever arise and no evolution would be 
possible. Evolution, therefore, implies retrogression, 
and throughout the whole universe motion is rhyth- 
mical or undulatory. This is true of all phenomena, 
from the minutest changes cognizable by science to the 
latest transformation of societies studied by the econo- 
mist and the historian.* 

Evolution, then, as we have always to bear in mind, 
does not sum up the entire history of the universe, but 
only its ascending history. All existence passes through 
a cycle of change, and sooner or later dissolution asserts 
itself to undo the work that evolution has done. Thus 
we have throughout to recognize the ascending and the 

* Diagrammatically, making allowance for the rhythm of all 
motion and the consequent alternation of evolution and dissolu- 
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deBeonding neale, and to understand that the one is tho 
neeeHHary complement of the other. Tho flood of new 
light that t-hia eonnideration lotn in upon the problems 
of pnye.hology and Hooiology IH only now jnt beginning 
to he appreeiated ; * hut the mind Htuggt*r btforc^ itn 

tion (progri's-* and n'trngroHMtui), tho history <f tho univorsu in 
goiu^ral and detail may lo np|ir(xinuiU'ly prehonttnl in this way: 

mi 



it being nndttwtood that, whila eiw^h of the smullnst Hnew is wip- 
posad itnelf to IH> mad up of undulation* mid m> nn in a diinin- 
inhing scalo, tho whol diagram HM hn* giv Is likewise only a 
limb of a larger rhythm* and this again of a still larger rhythm, 
ad mflnttuM. In other word*, an tho itiimttu undulation**, , 6, o, 
^ / /A c*to M aro oompommt* of the Irgr utidulntionH A, B, (1, 
etc,,, and thwi again of the itill tindttlaticiiw A A, IiB t (XI, 

oto. ; Mono ntill largt^r undulatiotiA A A* Illl, ((.', themmdvifK go to 
mako up viwtir HWCWJIH of rhythm, and o forth, to any 
All UUH rtmintlH UH of Do Morgan*H 



"Groat flous have* littlo flia ujmn thulr to hltti Vm, 

And littlo flonn hnv Iwmir fli'an, and no ail in/iMllmm; 
And tho grrat ma thomntilveii, in turn, have grwitvr fl*iw t-o go on, 
And thoHo again have? grimier utiii, and icmtr utill, and HO on." 

* Tho law of rhythm, whon OIWH* fully n:*igftla:d by the tu- 
dtnit of human affair^ will intrcxluaa Itit|Mirfni olmngi^ into tho 
philoKophy of history, In other pmatioal diftmtifiiw itn influent 
prominoH to he at Itmst tut nijpttftotnit Pimlltig with variouu ilhm- 
tratioiw of it, as funibhed by individual and life, Mr, Span- 

ccr wrote: "Nor am there wanting tif nifmtai tmclula- 

tiotm gn^at-er in length titan any of {wttiuli li had jut been 
ooniwlering| undulationa whi^h or months, or yearn, 

to comploto themaoivwi. Wit continually of which re- 
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larger possible implications. If the doctrine of rhythm 
of the alternation of evolution and dissolution holds 
good of every detail of the universe, it must hold good 
no less of the universe taken as a whole. We pause a 
moment upon the conception of eternal change eternal 
in the past, eternal in the future which this doctrine 
unavoidably suggests. "Apparently the universally- 
coexistent forces of attraction and repulsion, which, as 
wo have Been, necessitate rhythm in all minor changes 



cur ut intervals. Very many persons have their epochs of vivacity 
and depression. There lire periods of industry following periods 
of idleness, and times at which part.ic.ulur subjects or tastes aro 
eultivated with xoal, alternating with times ut which they are neg- 
lected. Respecting which slow oscillations, the only qua! ideal ion. 
to be made is that, being affected by numerous influences, they aro 
comparatively irregular" (Kirst Principles, 80). Only the other 
day, in Dr. (). W. Holmes's Over the Teacnps (chap, viii), I came 
across the following striking passage, which roads almost like a 
commentary upon the ono just given; u I think if patients and 
phynieianH were in the habit of recognizing the fact I am going to 
mention, both would be gainers, . . . It is a mistake to suppose that 
the normal course of health in represented by a straight horizontal 
line. Independently of the well-known causes which raise or de- 
press the Htandard of vitality, there seems to bo I think I may 
venture to say there is a rhythmic* undulation in the flow of the 
vital foreo. The 'dynamo* which furnishes the working powers 
of eon.McioiiHncHH and action has its annual, its monthly, its diurnal 
waves even HK momentary ripples in the current it furnishes. 
There are groat or and lenner curves in tho movement of every day's 
i i fo~-a KorieH of ascending and descending movements; a perio- 
dicity depending on tho very nature of the force at work in the liv- 
ing organism. Thus we have our good seasons and our bad sea- 
Konn, our good days and our bad days, life climbing and descend- 
ing in long or short undulations, which I have called tho curve of 
health." 
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throughout the universe, also necessitate rhythm in tint 
totality of itn changes "--produce now tin hnm'umirabh 
period during which the attraetivo forces, predominat- 
ing, cause universal concent ration, and then un im- 
measurable period during which the repulsive forces, 
predominating, cause universal ciilTusion. - alternate eras 
of evolution anil dissolution. And thus there in suj- 
gostod the conception of a past during whirh tht-ni 
have boon Bueec^sive evohitionH analtjt;otts to that whirl* 
is now going on; and u future during which *urt*t',ssivti 
other such evolutiouH inuy^oon -t'vt*r tln satm* in prin- 
ciple, but never the same in concn*ti? nsuli.** * 

V. 

We may cap this brief wirvtvy of HIU of the* imiiit 
doctrines of First Principles by tho ft.llcwiii^ muiutmry 
of his philosophy which Mr, Spi!i*Tr fiiiiwi'lf dnw up 
a number of years ago for publication In Appt<<toiiH' 
American (.lycdopaMiiu, and which in hiw r*pritlu<'iHl 
from that work : 

L Throughout tho twiv<rHi\ in ^tnii^riil nitd lit ii- 
tail, tlioro k an unceiwing retliMtrihutiou of unit iff und 
motion. 

2. This redistribution cmwtittito* ovohition winrci 
there is a predominant intogrntinrt f iiint!ir iimi 
pation of motion, and coiiilituti*! iiinailiitiini wtii^ri! 
thoro is a predominant abtiorption of ttiotion nntl cltKist- 
togration of muttor. 

* Finst 
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3. Evolution is simple when the process of integra- 
tion, or tho formation of a coherent aggregate, proceeds 
uncomplicated by other processes. 

4. Evolution is compound when along with this pri- 
mary change from an incoherent to a coherent state 
there go on secondary changes, due to differences in the 
circumstances of the different parts of the aggregate. 

5. These secondary changes constitute a transfor- 
mation of tho homogeneous into the heterogeneous a 
transformation which, like the first, is exhibited in the 
universe as a whole and in all (or nearly all) its details 
in the aggregate of stars and nebula) ; in the plane- 
tary system ; in the earth as an inorganic, mass; in each 
ort/aniMH, wyi'lnl or animal (Von Huor'n law) ; in the 
aggregate of organisms throughout geologic time; in 
tho mind; in society; in all products of social ac- 
tivity. 

(}. The process of integration, acting locally as well 
as generally, combines with the process of differentia- 
tion to render this change, not simply from homogene- 
ity to heterogeneity, but from an indefinite homogeneity 
to a definite heterogeneity ; and this trait of increasing 
deiiniteneHB, which accompanies the trait of increasing 
heterogeneity, in, like it, exhibited in the totality of 
things, and in all itn divhuouH and subdivituons down to 
the minutcHt. 

7. Along with UUH redistribution of the matter com- 
posing any evolving aggregate, there goes on a redistri- 
bution of tho retained motion of its components in rela- 
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tion to one another; thin aU> IM'COIWS, stop In- step, 
more definitely heterogeneous. 

8. In the absence of a homogeneity that is infmilo 
and absolutes this redistribution* of whirli evolution IH 
one phase, is inevitable. The causes whieh nwHjiituiti 
it arc : 

9. The instability of the homogeneous, which in rem- 
sequent upon the different exposures of tin' different. 
parts of any limited aggrc*gntt^ it* iwi<U*nt for't*H, Tins 
transformations honce ri^uItJug nn* compliratinl by 

10. The multiplication of HlVrtii: evi*ry KIUJ*H iiml 
part of a mass on which a foreo falln nuliiiiviili^ mid dif- 
ferentiates that forco, which liii*ri*iijHiii jiriwi^t'itu in work 
a variety of changes; and each of thtw fa'cumr* tlw par- 
ent of similarly multiplying <shan#*H: tlw nittltiplimtuiu 
of these becoming groator in projMirtion n tin* 
becomes more heterogeneous. And th* two rjitiwn of 
increasing differentiations aro furllurtd by 

11. Segregation, which ts it procwjw lttnliiig tvr in 
separate unlike units, and to bring t<g?tht*r liki twit*, 
so serving continually to Hhar|wn or miike drflniu* ifif- 
ferentiations otherwise caustul. 

12. Equilibration is the liniil result of tltrm* tnuii. 
formations which an evolving imdcrgowi. 
The changes go on until then? is ri<*lil nn t*(|uilibri 
um between the forms which all of thu 

gate are exposed to t and the forces 

to them. Equilibration may n 

stage of balanced motions (us iii a plutu'tnry systintt), or 
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of balanced functions (as in a living body), on the way 
to ultimate equilibrium ; but the state of rest in inor- 
ganic bodies, or death in organic bodies, is the necessary 
limit of the changes constituting evolution. 

13. Dissolution is the countercharge which sooner 
or later every evolved aggregate undergoes. Remaining 
exposed to surrounding forces that are unequilibratcd, 
each aggregate is ever liable to be dissipated by the in- 
crease, gradual or sudden, of its contained motion; and 
its dissipation, quickly undergone by bodies lately ani- 
mate, and slowly undergone by inanimate masses, re- 
mains to bo undergone at an indefinitely remote period 
by each planetary and stellar mass, which, since an in- 
definitely remote period in the past, has been slowly 
evolving : the cycle of its transformations being thus 
completed. 

14. This rhythm of evolution and dissolution, com- 
pleting itself during short periods in small aggregates, 
and in the vast aggregates distributed through space 
completing itnelf in periods which arc immeasurable by 
human thought, is, so far as wo can see, universal and 
eternal: each alternating phase of tho process predomi- 
nating now in this region of space, and now in that 
an local conditions determine. 

15. All these phenomena, from their great features 
down to their minutest details, arc necessary results 
of tho persistence of force under its forms of matter 
and motion. Given these in their known distributions 
through space, and, their quantities being unchangeable, 
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cither by int'roaso or d*rroo?<o % thoiv inovituhly rmilt tho 
continnonH rodiHtributioiiM di*tinjui*hahlo UM ^volution 
and dissolution, a* well tw all tho*o flptvial trail* ahovo 
enumerated. 

10. That which pon*i*lj<, iiiielytngiii^ In <(uatitity hut 
ever ohaiiging in form* undtT thrnr .Hrit^ihlo Hp|raranf*t*H 
which tho univcrm* prrHrntM to tti% tranMiMmln human 
knowlod^o and iKimvjititm; in uu tutknuwu tuut tin- 
kuowahlo power, whieh wo nn* <ihli^i*(i to rcrfi^ni/o iw 
without limit in 8jaw% utul witliout in^innitix r t*nil in 
time. 

VI. 

Tho whole body of philosophy, or (roinpiift^ly-uui- 

fled knowledges Mr. 8{wiuwr dividiH iitt*t two pur in: 
" On the ono lm\A^ tha ront<*mphiU*tl timy i>p llw 

universal truths : till purtitntlur Iruthn rpfrrrtnl to hiiiijaf 
used simply for proof or olmntlntion of ttnivi^ntul 

truths, On tho other hatui> imt with !lw uni- 

versal truths an granted, tho t'ottti'mphiti'ii 

be the particular truthii w intorprottnl by tln*iti In 
both wo dcml with tlm univontul Inillin; but in tho 

one case they are pawtivo and in th othor wottvo 

in the one they form tho product* f i^xplomtton 
and in the other tho inntrumontu f oxplorntton. 
Those diviMionH w may appropriately nil! (litn^rnl l*lii 
losophy and Hprnul Fhilcwoplty M|Hftivi*ly,*'* <*Ht 
oral Philosophy formH tlu 8ubjtM ( t-muiii*r of First l*rm- 



1 First 1 8H. 
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oiplos; the subsequent volumes of the Synthetic Maries 

are devoted to the task of Applying the universal truths 
thoro formulated to the particular phenomena of Biol- 
ogy, Psychology, Sociology, and Ethics. 

Home of the most striking features of Mr. Spen- 
cer's treatment of the two last-named subjects will bo 
touched upon in the following chapters their more 
obviously practical bearings justifying this special treat- 
ment. A word or two may hero bo given to the earlier 
portions of the work. 

The aim of the Principles of Biology wan, an Mr. 
Spencer himself stated in the preface, "to set forth tho 
general truths of biology an illustrative of and an inter- 
preted by the lawn of evolution." Students of thene 
two volumes have need to bear in mind that they were 
written and published at a time when the whole ques- 
tion of evolution wan still under fierce discussion, and 
when even the scientific world itself wan divided into 
hostile camps over every issue involved, lleneo the 
special historic significance, over and above the general 
philosophic wgniH<'.anfu\ of Part III, dealing with the 
arguments in favour of the dcwlopment-hypothosis, 
and with the far.tors of organic evolution. Beyond this, 
little needs to be said by way of introduction to the 
work. Particular attention should, however, be di- 
rected to the cloning division, in which tho supremely 
important question of tho laws of multiplication and 
their corollaries is treated at length. 

This question has had special significance for atu- 
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dents and thinkers since about the close of the hist cen- 
tury. Ono remarkable outgrowth f the generous ardour 
and noble enthusiasms which accompanied the earlier 
developments of the French Revolution was the strong 
belief in human perfectibility which suddenly to<k 
possession of some of the finest minds of the age. It 
seemed only necessary to throw off the numerous polit- 
ical and sexual shackles of the past, to grf rid of tho 
tyrannies of kingcraft and priestcraft and aristocracies, 
and to break the fetters of degrading forms and customs 
that had boon handed down from the past ; it seemed 
only necessary, in a word, to give men and women freo 
play, and the brightest dreams, the m<wt glorious imag- 
inings of poet and HIW would turn forth with into still 
brighter, still more glorioun realities. Snmethiug f the 
intense thrill of thin great new hope we run niteh in tho 
earlier books of Wordsworth'** Prelude; m in tho Inter 
books wo oomo into immediate towh with that numb- 
ing sense of disappointment and abject despair which 
settled down over the ronseiousw'** of tlu* world when 
it was realised that France had indeed failed in mtike 
good the magnificent prumixcH of ITHli, We kmw 
how that practical failure brought tint whole dot 
of human progress for n time into di*rt<|iui : 
a work as Chatoaubriand'H KMHIU nur II?H It*' 1 
Anoionnea et Moderns being nim]dy OIID indirittion cif 
a widespread raactioit in thciught. Mnmwhilo, ii 
ivo as it may now well warn to iw to IIP < t f tbin 
change from sanguine oxpoetaticw to rluubt and do- 
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Bpcmdeney, appeared in 1708 tho firwt edition of OHO of 
the world's epoch-marking, if not epoch-making, books 
Malthus's osaay on The Principle of Population.* The 
central doctrine of that book the work, strangely 
enough, of an English clergyman of the Established 
Church struck a deadly blow at the gorgeous specu- 
lations of humanitarian dreamers. The earthly Eden 
which men had declared to bo at hand was now pro- 
nounced an impossibility. .Pur Mai thus showed con- 
clusively, as it seemed to himself and to many others of 
his and later times, that 1,'ho world is and always must 
be overpopulated, and that the pressure of humanity 
upon the moans of Hiihsistenee is not an accident but a 
necessity. If, therefore, it is inevitable that human be- 
ings should increase much moro rapidly than their 
Hustenantw, misery in one form or the other is a nocsos- 
Hary accompaniment of human life; and wholesale death 
by moro starvation in only prevented by the operation 
of other factors which have hitherto combined to pro- 
vent population from running too far in advance of its 



* "There is nothing now but what has boon forgotten," says ti 
clover I'Youeh paradox. For tho sake of UIOHO inlomstod in what 
Buckle called tho ** paternity of ideas," it may bo pointed out, that, 
l as tho work of Malthtus seemed to bo, ho WIIH not without 
in hln own chosen field. Ono Townsond* in an ac- 
cfunt of a journoy through Spain, hud ulroady brojutiu^l th prob- 
lem of the relation of human population to tho moans of support ; 
and ovon ho had tt procutrnor In that groat wrii or who foronhadowod 
KO nuiny peculiarly nuulorn idoos-- Voltaire. (Hoe tlio article Popu- 
lation in his Dbtitmnairo Phihwophiquo.) 
8 
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material of support. Let progressive eivili/.ufiun inter* 
fern with these factors, as it euustuntly tends to do 
let it decrease wars, plagues, excessive and premature 
mortality, vie.ort of various kinds, and foreed or voluntary 
celibacy and upon the removal of these manifold and 
hitherto stringent preventive rheeks u nnivrrsal hat fie 
for life would enmie. llenco it is useless to indulge in 
lyric enthusiasms about flu* ivi^n of plenty and the 
kingdom of peace and love 1 upon earth. Tin* rei^n of 
plenty is a myth., the kingdom of peaee and love an airy 
fiction. An everlasting and mevituhle want of halanro 
between human population and HH means of support in 
tho one firm and overpowering reality.* 

Malthus'B book came upon the world with the blight 
of disillusion. Its eonehwimw were widely rei*pt,ed ; 
its theories passed into the wmonuHfn ritM)^niy.iil intdy 
of thought. And now wo are in a position to uppreeiafa 
tho importance of Mr. Sjwww'n eontriliiitioii tc tho <iin- 



* How pn^nant worn Mnllhun** fifMTulnliuriH in ^htm-rt I*y flw 
fact that it is in fliin rnmy f his tlmt wn flutl thi- Mnrtiiitf -{"'tut f 
Darwin's own dovoloptuoul of thought <~tht' ilrvt*t*|iiiriil wliirh 
proHMitly culminatod in tho Origin >f Sjn'i'irM, Oivrn thi^ tttitvi<r- 
stil ovorpopulation, and it in rlwir tiuif vrholi^nli* tif^trttrtiott itil 
bo all tho iimo at work, AM ttnimril?t uml filfiiit** nn* thu* jvr- 
pottmlly toruling to inoroaHo fn>it<<rttinn thrir tni*HttM f *u<tt<mimw, 
a Htnigglis amoiig thiin tnurf ri'Hylf ; HIM! in thin iri\iM\ thowi 
individualH of ovury pwit*i4 r lik*ly to OMin|tmr Hint nurvivw 
which aro wpn'pixni for th fiiisflii-t by mi'it tin* itinsf. 
variatioim favouring thorn in Kiiitiinjc fiM! nittt uvii(itti)f piir 
(Sec l>arwin' own intrtnlartion to ttit* pixlli rtlilitut cf tho 
of S 
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cussion of the gonornl subject in ilio chapters referred 
to. A profound investigation of the whole question of 
multiplication, asexual and sexual, subhuman and hu- 
man, loads him to the conclusion, established as usual 
inductively and deductively, that while excess of fertility 
has been and is the cause of man's evolution, every fresh 
step in that evolution itself necessitates in its turn a 
decline in fertility. That human population will for- 
ever continue to press upon the moans of human sub- 
sistence, as MalthuB supposed, in therefore not a fact. 
Individ nation and genesis arc in necessary antagonism, 
and advance in the Former must bo followed by decrease 
in the latter. Fecundity is thus not a permanent factor, 
as is implied in the Malthusiau view, and pressure of 
population and its accompanying ovils, instead of remain- 
ing the one problem to be encountered all along the line 
of human progress, must gradually work itself out alto- 
gether. " The excess of fertility lias itself rendered the 
process of civilization inevitable ; and the process of 
civilisation must inevitably dimininh fertility, and at 
last destroy its excess. From the beginning pressure of 
population has been the proximate oauso of progress, 
It produced the original dilTunion of the race. It com- 
pelled men to abandon predatory habits and take to 
agriculture. It led to the clearing of the earth's sur- 
face. It forced men into the social state; made social 
organization inevitable ; and ban developed the social 
sentiments. It has stimulated to progressive improve- 
ments in production and to increased skill in intelli- 
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gonee. It is daily thrusting us into closer contact and 
more mutually dependent relationships. And after hav- 
ing canned, as it ultimately must, the due peopling <>f 
the globe, and the raising of all its habitable parts into 
the highest stale of culture after having brought all 
processes for the satisfaction of human wants to prrftv- 
tion aftor luiving, at ilu. same 1 tiwt\ il^vt'lopiMl flic* in- 
tell(5ct into compk'to C'oiup(iciH*v for its work, and tho 
feelings into complclo litruHs for s<'ial lift* nf'trr hu\- 
ing dono all this tho pn*ssun of popuiati<n us it grad- 
ually fiuishoa its work, must grutluully hring itself to an 
end." * 

Thus, in tho hands of tho ovoiutionary plil?<oph*r 
the Malthusian doctrinn IOHOH all it^ gloom find terror. 
Ho, in Emoraon'8 phnwo, HHM lwn\ m HO ufton <Uo- 
whore, convortod " tho Kurion into Miwi^and tho holln 
into benefit." 

VI I 

Many competent rritirtf hnvo rrgurhd tlu* I*riiit'ipli*n 
of Psychology as Mr. SponrorV f(nuti'st a< f hiov(*iurnt, 
and not, porhapH, without good cutiw. Ntiwhrn* ilm% 
(wrtainly, could wo find a moro Htriking rxhiliitinn of 
his magnificent powcrn of both anulyM* und 
of his cloar pcuT.option of tho Hignifirunrr of 
details, of his daring swwp of g(*nomii/,)itiott ittid (In- 
duction, of his linn control ovrr thi lon^rMt iiitil 
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intricate chains of reasoning. To tho phenomena of no 
other subject, it may bo added, have evolutionary prin- 
ciples been applied with more conspicuous results. 

The old psychology had boon purely statical. Its 
subject-matter had been tho manifestations of intelli- 
gence in the modern civilized adult; and a hard-and- 
fast line of demarkation had been drawn between those 
and all the manifestations of intelligence exhibited by 
the subhuman world. Mind in man was held to differ 
absolutely and generieally from mind in animals; and 
no study of the hitter could be resorted to in tho hope 
of throwing light upon the problems of the former. 
Tho foolish antithesis of instinc.t and reason is a sturdy 
survival of this old thought. This traditional course, 
followed unquestioningly from- generation to generation, 
and, by school after school of metaphysicians, had natu- 
rally carried the subject of psychology but little be- 
yond the point reached by tho fantastic speculations of 
mediaaval scholasticism. Evolution offered tho student 
an entirely now standpoint. Its great principle of tho 
continuity of all phenomena, applied to tho problems of 
intelligence, showed that all absolute distinctions, hero 
ns elsewhere, were mere subjective illusions. Between 
mind in its highest development and mind in its first 
dim awakenings no boundary <,ould anywhere bo set; 
and tho complex intellect of the modern adult;, HO far 
from being treated a a thing unique and apart, had 
thus henceforth to be regarded UH the production of tho 
compounding and roeornpouwling of simpler and still 
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simpler elements, Given the nervous shoek,* wliii-h 
Mr. Spenwr distinguishes ax the primordial and unro- 
solvablo element In <*oiiHeiousites.s mid the hu.*iiies.s of 
scientific pwycholo&y in to follow tin* proerss of progress- 
ive integration, ntep by step, through sensation, reflex 
action, instinct, memory, reason, the ferlinj,rs and tho 
will. .But more than this: the principle of rontirwity 
further warns UH against any attempt to Ji\ u barrier br- 
twoon phyHiologieal and psyehnlo^irul phcnonicna. Tho 
manifestatioiiB of phynieal and meatiil activity huvi* also 
their unity of eompowtion, "Tht life of tit*.* body and 
mental life are spiHuen, of whieh life, properly o rullrd, 
is the genus." * 4 Though wo eominonly rrgurd ini'iitid 
and bodily life as (Untinot, it netnlg only in unrond *<onio. 
what above the ordinary point of vit\v to mw that they 
arc but subdivinionH of lifo in general, and that im lim* 
of domarkation can bo drawn between them othfrwinn 
than arbitrarily. I)oubtli*H to thono who jr>iHt itfter 
the popular fanhion in ront<mpluting only tin* <xtri*im* 
forms of tho two, thin nsHortifHi will appear ineredihli*. 



*Such iH thts word wnpJyMl hy Mr. S]^nr*r t )mt h< H 
moans paychiml wluwk. Anxituin m hn \\-rn thniu^lmtit li 

mont to kop tho pnyrhmd phinmniiMm ili^ifirf friti \\rnv jh>'M- 
ioal awompnnimontH, it in a littb ruHutiM thnt l* intilt liiivn 
slippod into mch , cnrolfHH IIHI* nf tin* wnnl "ftfrvotfH M -A wimt 
that, thmttww to blur tho whoi^ imm\ fH*v i*i ttii ftnits! ttm v^ry 
interoHting noto on pa^a 444 of vnhittK* i$ if Mr, Kilct<'* CNwitHi* 
PhiloHophy,) Mr. Flska vintml tci c*hHti^ (hi* unfurl tumh wnnl 
to "psychicnl," and iwids thnt Mr, Sf^mvr titiilni^i| hi m to i 
that in so doing he had hi 
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. . . [But] it is not more certain that, from the nimplo 
roflox action by which the infant suoka, up to the elabo- 
rate reasoning of the adult man, the progress is by 
daily infinitesimal steps, than it is certain that between 
the automatic actions of the lowest creatures and the 
highest conscious actions of the human race a series of 
actions displayed by the various tribes of tho animal 
kingdom may be so placed as to render it impossible to 
say of any one step in the series, Hero intelligence 
begins." * 

The method of investigation that evolution has thus 
rendered possible has achieved, along with many other 
splendid triumphs, one very notable HIUICOBH. It haw 
effected a permanent compromiHo between two great 
antagonistic schools of psychology the experimental- 
ists and the transcondentalista, or tho followers of Locke 
on tho one hand, and those of Leibnitz and Kant on 
the other. This famous dispute, which antedated by 
centuries the celebrated philosophers with whoso names 
it is generally associated, and which, before the rise of 
the dootrino of evolution, promised to be perennial, 
concerned the nature of the human faculty. "All our 
knowledge ia derived from experience," was the funda- 
mental dictum of the oinpiric.intH. " On the contrary," ro- 
plied their opponents, "we POHHOHB idoan which 



* Thcwo quotations from tho flrnt edition of tho Principles of 
Psychology arcs given here beeaune they nerve our immediate pur- 
pone somewhat hotter than the revised KtatomentH of the wuno 
ideas to be found in the Inter editions of the work. 
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expericneo whic % li an* innate." Mr. Spencer, approach- 
ing tho whole question from the evolutionary Mde, *aw 
that tho oontroverny from iirst to last was a controversy 
of partial vieWH. The weakness of twli *\stcm wax thai 
it accepted a portion of flic truth f**r the entire truth. 
To nay that, antecedent (o experience, the mind is an 
absolute blank, is, UH he pointed out, tit ignore- the all- 
essential qu^stionM, u Whence- comes the power of organ- 
izing experieneea? whence urine the different d careen 
of that power pomwti hy different races of ur^utistuH 
and different individual* of the naiw ran? M * Hut J H 
this to throw up the tnnpiricn! rase iillogt'tiii-r? Xt at 
all The pro-eHtttblixhrd internal relatifiiiH, cf the* in. 
iiatenoas of which so much in mwlt hy ihr id<Hlint*t, if 
transcendent to the nx|Hritn<'<* <f fin* indi\iiitiul, uro 
not tranacendent to that vust chain of ancestral rxperi- 
onco, running Imek through i*f I'arlmriMu and titii- 
nmlity to the lowent b^inninxH uf lift% tf which tlu 
proflont individual is only tlw trnnitml link, Tlu inn* 
merit the venue of diwru^ion wim cliniip^I frmn flu* lim. 
itcd arcui of individuul (*xp<rit*ici to flu* mum 
area of uni vernal oxpt*ric*nr tl aiu*ii*nt diiliniliv 
ishod. We no longer quunvt tvir lln i4-rilrd f 
of thought," arid the qtiontiim if relative |titrnliai in- 
tcllootuality becomes c^liar. Of a Kttnty tlm il 
of evolution is n grent iieiler nf |iltilu>tii|i|iii* tli 
and, since it k notoriouM that )liil<w|thii< iJi^mr 

* Principle of I\V(*hti|i*x>% |l 
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been almost as fierce and sanguinary as controversies in 
the theological arena, it should receive a generous meed 
of the blessing promised to peacemakers. 

A word of warning must be added ere we close these 
few paragraphs on the Spencerian psychology. 

A superficial reading of what has just been written 
concerning the continuity of phenomena and the impos- 
sibility of drawing any dividing line between physio- 
logical and psychical life might only too easily lead the 
unwary student to conclude that Mr. Spencer's doctrines 
end in materialism pure and simple. This, indeed, is 
the popular view of the matter held to with obstinate 
tenacity despite continual protest and repeated disproof. 
Yet on no point has Mr. Spencer endeavoured to make 
himself more explicit. Already in the concluding para- 
graphs of First Principles he did his utmost to show that 
the arguments contained in that work lend no support 
whatever to either of the current antagonistic views 
respecting the ultimate nature of things. " Their im- 
plications are no more materialistic than they are spir- 
itualistic ; and no more spiritualistic than they are ma- 
terialistic," he asserts ; since our antithetic conceptions 
of spirit and matter, necessary as they must seem to us, 
are still nothing more than symbols of the Unknown 
Keality which underlies both. Developing this truth 
more fully in the Principles of Psychology, he thus de- 
clares himself in the chapter on the Substance of Mind 
(63): "Here . . . we arrive at the barrier which needs 
to be perpetually pointed out, alike to those who seek 
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materialistic explanations of menial phenomena, and to 
those who aro alarmed lest such explanations may ho 
found. This last class prove by their fear, almost an 
much as the first prove*, by their hope, that they believe 
Mind may possibly be interpreted in terms of Matter; 
whereas many whom they vituperate as materialist* aro 
profoundly convinced that there is not the remotest pos- 
sibility of so interpreting them. For thu.se who, not 
deterred by foregone conclusions, have pushed their 
analysis to the uttermost see very clearly, that- the con- 
cept wo form to ouraolvoa of Matter w but the symbol 
of some form of power absolutely and forever unknown 
to us; and a symbol which wo cannot Mtppom? to bo 
like the reality without involving oiuwivtw in contra- 
dictions (First Principles, $ 1<). They also e that tlw 
representation of all objective activities in tormn of 
Motion is but a representation of them, and not a 
knowledge of them ; and that we aro Immediately 
brought to alternative absurdities if we IIHSUMO the 
Power manifested to iw as Motion, to he in itself that 
which wo conceive as Motion (First Principle*, $ 17). 
When with these conclusions that Matter and Motion, 
aa wo think them, are but symbolic of unknmvalilo 
forms of existence, wo join the conclusion lately reached 
that Mind also in unknowable, and that the Hiwplrnt 
form under whioh we can think of it* Hulwtaitrt' In hut 
a nyrnbol of Bomething that. <an never be rondwd into 
thought; wo HOC that the* wliole qtiontion in tit hmt 
nothing more than the question whether thw 
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should be expressed in terms of those or those in terms 
of these a question scarcely worth deciding, since either 
answer leaves us as completely outside of the reality as 
we were at first." 

How thoroughly unmaterialistic is Mr. Spencer's 
whole view of the question is made manifest by the 
paragraph immediately following the one from which 
the above extract is taken. Here he distinctly says, 
once and for all, "that were we compelled to choose 
between the alternatives of translating mental phenom- 
ena into physical phenomena, or of translating physical 
phenomena into mental phenomena, the latter alterna- 
tive would seem the more acceptable of the two." He 
proceeds to give, in the course of a long and weighty 
paragraph, his reasons for this assertion ; and conclud- 
ing that "of the two it seems easier to translate so- 
called Matter into so-called Spirit, than to translate so- 
called Spirit into so-called Matter (which latter is, indeed, 
wholly impossible)," he reminds us that "no translation 
can carry us beyond our symbols." After this, only the 
familiar ignorance, carelessness, and perversity of the 
general religious world can explain the fact that even 
to-day Mr. Spencer's teachings are frequently denounced 
as " materialistic." It is surprising how often the short- 
sightedness of the theologians has led them to treat 
with antagonism men who, if they only knew it, should 
rather be reckoned among the truest friends of religion. 



rilAPTKK IV. 

TIIK SI'MNTMIU V\ S<K'loMi<i Y. 
I. 

ME. SiKN('Kifs social and political teachings are 
familiar enough in their iiiuin outline* to reader* who 
othorwino know little or nothing of his works. Tin* 
rnoB'fe popularly written and widely rirmlntril <f hU 
booksthe .K(hu?Htion ulono pxrrjttnl -un tlu*si \vliih 
doal dirootly with the* |>rol)lrinM urMinjj from th< rela- 
tions of citiztniH to gov(*nuiN'iit itmi tt> om uiotlir. In 
tho pag(*H of Social Still ICH, tljo IntrtMhii-fion to tin* 
Study of Sociology, and Hit* Man /VT.V//.V Thr Stnfi\ 
tluflo problems in their niulfifjirinnx usprrtM an* handli'il 
with raw force, c'leanu^, and felicity of illtiMtration; 
and though first prinrtph^ HIV kept in vimv tliriniKh.itt t 
and arc nhown to coitHfifuic tin* firm foitntlaliMn of 
ovory doctrine advnncd titituj^h in this wiiy pltito^ 
flophio (u)herenc'e and conhiistenc^v tin* Driven to rvrrv 
chain of rotwonin^ tho pijntlur ^tiutdpnint i* thiit 
adopted; llio argnmontH arc* (lirerird niltier to tlw ^n- 
oral reader than to tho sjifHul tihnt. B flu* 
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public, therefore, Mr. Spencer's individualistic theories 
are accepted or rejected without any thought of their 
relation to his philosophic system as a whole ; how they 
fall into -the body of his work, and what exact place 
they occupy there, are questions that seldom come up 
for consideration. 

This is the more natural because, even when we 
have grown tired, as Zschokke put it, of " living in the 
furnished lodgings of tradition," very few of us have 
thought out for ourselves a systematized theory of life. 
We have what we are pleased to call our ideas (usually 
more correctly to be described as our impressions) 
about most things ; and the less we understand of a 
subject the stronger our assertions of opinion are likely 
to be. But these ideas rarely hang together among 
themselves are rarely attached to any deep underlying 
principles. Their roots run down into the emotions; 
they draw their nourishment thence ; and some accident 
of early education, environment, self-interest, or class- 
bias, gives them, unknown to ourselves, their special 
form and colour. It is curious in studying our friends 
we are hardly likely to observe the inconsistencies in 
ourselves to find, in consequence, what a strange jum- 
ble of contradictory notions the majority of them man- 
age to find room for, without for a moment seeming to 
imperil thereby their self-satisfaction or peace of mind. 
The assertive radical, brought face to face with some 
novel form of an old question, unexpectedly develops a 
rabid conservatism ; the bigoted conservative advocates 
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on sonic special isolated point doctrines which, applied 
to other and perhaps more familiar issues, ho would look 
upon with horror. Men who are urging the world for- 
ward in one direction are holding it hack in others; 
and the gospels of yesterday and to-morrow are pro- 
claimed in one breath by the same preacher. Pew 
realitto. the absurdity of all this; few arc aware of the 
anarchy of thought and incongruity of social aims to 
which it must inevitably give rise; fewer still, perhaps, 
understand that it in due* to the absence in most men 
oven in those of general intelligence and more than 
average culture of a methodical habit of thought, and 
the guiding power of some great central principle** to 
tho touchstone of which every judgment and opinion 
may bo brought. 

Caring nothing for the eotwl4eitcy of their own 
ideas, most readers would naturally fail to inquire into 
tho consistency of the ideas of other pooplo, lletictt 
tlioy arc willing to deal with that one department of tho 
Sponcoriun thought which happens to come under their 
particular notice without troubling to raiw the tjurj-tlion 
of its connection with other departments. Mr. Spen- 
cer's individualism may or nwy not organically hotting 
to and of necessity grow out of tin* principles of evolu- 
tion as by him expounded ; but, whito they will dinouHH 
tho individualism itself, this in the liwt matter that m 
likely to attract their attention. lionet* It it* pmw!y 
this point wo propose to deal with here. To expound 
Mr. Spencer's social and political view in their pnieti- 
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cal applications would be a work of supererogation ; to 
discuss them would lie outside the scope of a volume 
like the present. But to show how these views affiliate 
upon the main body of his thought will be to carry out 
to the full the plan of this introduction.* 

II. 

The once-famous saying of Sir James Mackintosh, 
that " constitutions are not made, but grow," struck the 
men of his time as singularly original and suggestive; 
but, as Mr. Spencer says, " in our day, the most signifi- 
cant thing" about it is "that it was ever thought so 
significant." Not only has the principle enunciated in 
it long since passed into a commonplace, but from the 
evolutionary standpoint we all now see that it forms but 
a small portion of a much larger truth. Under all its 
aspects and through all its ramifications society itself is 
a thing of slow and natural development, not of artifi- 
cial piecing together a growth and not a manufacture. 
This means that it must be dealt with not as a mechan- 
ism, but as a living thing. 

The comparison between society and an individual 
organism had been instituted before Mr. Spencer's time, 

* There is the more need to do this, first, because many other- 
wise loyal adherents of Spencerianism refuse to follow their 
teacher into the extremes of his political thought ; and, secondly, 
because of the opinion, widely diffused among them, that his so- 
cial doctrines, espoused long before the working out of his general 
system, have since been cleverly dovetailed into that system, and 
form no proper part of it. 
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but in a way too vague for it fo be productive of much 
result. Mr. Spencer, in faking the matter up among 
his earlier studies, endeavoured to tlu something imu'o 
than point out morn or less fanciful analogies. I'tili/,- 
ing the comprehensive generalisations of modern biolo- 
gy, ho undertook to indicate the real paralh'lisms.* 

Tht\s(\ summari/AMi in the sui'cinctr.st jicissihh* ,statt- 
monLs {U<( ' ho\vn to he four in niunber: 

1. (-ommoncin^ as small a^n^uftuits, huth sM'irfit*8 
and individual organisms insi'nsihly uuxnu*nl in mass, 
in Honui instances eventually reaching a hulk ten thou- 
sand times greater than their original ni/t*. 

2. At firnt HO simple in ntrueture an to he cnsiIereI 
structureless, both societiiH and Individ iia! orpuiisinH 
uaaunio in tho couree of their growth a continually in- 
creasing complexity of ntrueture, 

3. In a society in its early undeveloped ntate, HH in 
an individual organism in itn t*arly and undeveloped 
state, tluu'e exists wurctsly any mutual dependence of 
parts; in both cases I he part* gradually acquire a mutual 
dopewleireo, and this become** at last HO great that tho 
life and activity of each part nre made possible only by 
the life and activity of tho rent, 

4. Tho life and development of a .society, like iho 



* Tluw jHirnllt'IiMiHH, outlined in tlu* urlirl** mi '!*! Swinl Or- 
ganism (first puhliHlinl in tho \\VMfnittMtr ICrvii'w ftr .huttmry, 
1800), won* Htthscfjtu'utly wtirkiMl out tit drfiiil in Tlti* I'riut'tpifH 

of Sociology, Pnrt II. SIH .alno ihn t'Mwiy mi S|m-mli/cti Atliiiiuiii- 
trfition. 
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life and development of an individual organism, are in- 
dependent of and far more prolonged than the life and 
development of any of its component units, who sever- 
ally are born, grow, reproduce, and die, while the body 
politic composed of them survives generation after gen- 
eration, increasing in mass, completeness of structure, 
and functional activity. 

Consideration of these striking parallelisms will re- 
veal the fact that the most important of them the sec- 
ond and third in the above tabulation present elements 
that bring the growth of society directly under the gen- 
eral law of evolution. Societies, like individual organ- 
isms, pass, during the course of their development, from 
simplicity to complexity of structure, at the same time 
that their various parts gradually acquire greater and 
greater mutual dependence ; in other words, the changes 
undergone by them are in the direction at once of in- 
creasing heterogeneity and of increasing unity. And it 
may be remarked incidentally that no more conspicuous 
illustrations of the formula of evolution can be found 
than those furnished by the study of social growth. 
Barbarous tribes, lowest in the scale of development, 
are nothing but loose, almost homogeneous aggregations 
of individuals and families, living in contiguity, but 
hardly at all depending one upon the other. Powers 
and functions are practically alike, the only marked 
differences being those which accompany difference of 
sex. "Every man is warrior, hunter, fisherman, tool- 
maker, builder ; every woman performs the same drudg- 
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oricrt "thiit. is, there is us yet no specialization, of parts; 
and at tho samo time "every family is self suttieing, and, 
Have for purposes of aggression and dofenee, might an 

well live apart from tho nst"- there is little or no 

mutual dependent. Very early, however, importnnt 
changes manifest themselves. DiilVrontiation heginn. 
With tht. appoaranco of sonu kind of rhirftainshijMirist'H 
distiuofcion botwcin tho ^tvtnunj,c ami tlit* ^ovcrnod ; 
and as this tlistintttion grows moro ami mon* dt*cithil, 
tho controlling agonoifrt gnulually hrt'ak up, and in 
course of tirno asHiuno tht* form of flu* highly contpltx 
political organimticHiB of Htini-civili/i'd and rivilixwl 
lands. Moanwhilo tha aonomjHinying indiwtrinl divrr- 
gcncics arc ovon more ignific*iint In<lividttuls, no longer 
continuing to porfonn for thornst'lvon all tlio funrtioitH 
nocoBsary for tho prcHervation of tlivir own li\vs and tho 
lives of thoHO imnu'diatoly <*oniui*fid with llurn, begin 
to dovoto thotnHolvcH to Kc*parnt4i kiiuin of (xurupution; 
whoncjo ariso tho first suggest ions of that ittdustrinl sjt- 
(jialimtion whio.h has hi*(n earned to sueh an extreme 
in our own day, and whieh with every year in tending 
to bocomo moro marked. But one ull-itujiortnnt fuel 
must novor bo lost night <f. lliene rhungfH nlon^ ttm 
lino of ovor-inorouHMg heterogeneity eim tmlvgonu *U^ 
by atop, in combinntion with rorrespontiing <*iisinges 
along tho lino of cwor-incroaHing itttrgrnti<n. Tht gov- 
erning agency can only mwimu tlie iubourn mitt renp<m 
sibilitioa of ovornight, gtiidftiiw, ami direction by Iming 
roliovod, to a degroo propcirtiotintc? to tho cbmand of 
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these upon it, of the daily strain of providing for its 
own wants. Eegulative and maintaining agencies can 
only thus become distinct. Similarly with the indus- 
trial changes themselves. As soon as any one individual 
limits himself to the performance of one particular life- 
sustaining function, for which he may possess unusual 
aptitude, he must necessarily become dependent upon 
the rest of the community to the extent of the functions 
left unfulfilled by him ; while he performs certain func- 
tions in excess, and thereby benefits others, others must 
also perform functions in excess for his benefit. Hence, 
it is clear that, if society is to maintain its corporate 
life, no differentiation can take place without integra- 
tion ; increase of specialization in social changes is not 
only accompanied by increase of mutual dependence, 
but is absolutely impossible without it. 

From the first stages of social growth to the develop- 
ments recorded in yesterday's newspaper, what we call 
progress has everywhere been marked by the same char- 
acteristics. All changes in the line of advance have 
been changes rendering the social structure more com- 
plex while increasing its organic unity ; and this double- 
sided movement has by this time gone so far that we 
are to-day witnessing its effects in the modified inter- 
relations of the great nations of the civilized world. 
The new thought of the solidarity of the human race 
simply reminds us of the application of the evolutionary 
principle to the widest possible issues. For not only 
are the great modern nations becoming more and more 
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completely specialised ami unified within themselves, 
but the civilized world iu itself developing into u vast 
organic whole, made up of many wieh highly dilTeren- 
tiated but mutually dependent aggregations. 

Two important anpertH of the prineiples here indi- 
cated miiHt now be ro-omphasi/.ed as presenting truths 
to which we shall reeur later on. In the first plnre, in 
the social an in the individual organism, repetition of 
similar parts implies a relatively low stage of develop- 
ment, higher ntagen being eharaeteri/etl by the iitarking 
ofl of special organs for the performatten tf Hpt*c*ial 
functions. In the second plaro, the uetivity of every 
organ being limited, adequate perf<nuiuiee of its npeeial 
function by each organ in incompatible with continuums 
on its part to perform other functions. That iu own 
function may be duly carried <m, it must U relieved 
by other organs of tho need for miHtiiiiiiiig other iw> 
tivitios. 

Having thus indi<?aUul tlte prinripiU {mrulloIisiuH 
between Bociotios and individual orgahisnts, Mr, Speneer 
proceeds to point out their chief <H!T<<rcmvH. AH there 
is no noeeanity lu*re for UH ti> ft>llow liim iiitu his ron- 
sidoration and diwsuHaion of ihei\ we will eonfutu our- 
selves to the ImefeBt enumeration of them. Hi* findn 
the contrasts also to bo four in number: 

1. Societies have no specific* external form*. 

2. The living UBHUO wliereof an imtividunl 
connista forma a continuous the living 

of a society do not form a eontimiou* but lire 
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more or less widely dispersed over some portion of the 
earth's surface. 

3. The ultimate living elements of an individual 
organism are mostly fixed in their relative positions ; 
those of the social organism are capable of moving 
from place to place. 

4. In the body of an animal only a special tissue is 
endowed with feeling ; in a society all the members are 
endowed with feeling. 

With much ingenuity Mr. Spencer labours to show 
that these obvious contrasts are neither so fundamental 
nor so important as would at first sight appear. This 
part of the matter, however, does not now concern us. 
But the last-named distinction between the social and 
the individual organism, should be looked at a little 
more closely, because it points to a profound truth of 
immediate moment to us here. For what does this 
distinction imply? It implies nothing less than that 
there is a radical difference between the relations of 
parts and whole in the individual organism, and the 
relations of parts and whole in the social organism. 
"While in individual bodies the welfare of all other 
parts is rightly subservient to the welfare of the nervous 
system, whose pleasurable or painful activities make up 
the good or ill of life ; in bodies politic the same thing 
does not hold, or holds to but a very slight extent. It 
is well that the lives of all parts of an animal should 
be merged in the life of the whole, because the whole 
has a corporate consciousness capable of happiness or 
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misery. But it is not HO with a society, sine** its living 
units do not and cannot lose individual consciousness, 
and since the community us a whole has no corporate 
conHo.iousmm And this w an everlasting reason why 
tho welfares of citi/ens cannot rightly he sacrificed to 
Homo supposed benefit of the state; hut why, on the 
other hand, tho state is to he maintained solely for tlw 
benefit of eitixenH. The corporate life must, here he 
subservient to the liven of the parts, instead f the lives 
of tho purls being subservient to the corporate life."* 

III. 

This, which might at first flight seem to he a con- 
clusion standing by itself, and of no further urn* to u,% 
may for our present purposes be taken iw H new point 
of departure. Lot tin examine in detail the question of 
the relations of parts to whole in tho social organism. 

From tho earliest developments of gregiirioujweHH to 
tho latest extension of governmental activity, the only 
ultimate authority for tho restraints exercised by society 
in its corporate capacity over its individual member** 
tho welfare of thono individual membira The* welfare 
of society is tho proxinwto end only ; the final end in 
tho welfare of tho units of which the nociety ZH com- 
posed. This has boon made clear by tho above con- 
sidorations. But does thin mean that the relationK <f 
the individual to tho corporate! life Hhouhi be or could 

* Tho Social OrguuiMm (Ksinyp^ vol. i). 
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be of a stable or unchanging character? From, the 
evolutionary standpoint such an idea is on the face of 
it untenable. On the contrary, such relations must 
inevitably vary with, the varying conditions of social 
growth. The social organism, like all other organisms 
whatsoever, must mould the activities of its inner life in 
response to outer needs. Only by adequately meeting 
those needs can its existence be maintained, and while 
the ultimate end of social organization can never be 
other than that alleged, furtherance of that ultimate 
end may often be impossible, save by temporary post- 
ponement of it to the proximate end ; in other words, 
the welfare of society may have to take precedence of 
the welfare of the individual, and individual life be 
sacrificed to social preservation. "We may put the mat- 
ter even more strongly, and state at once that through- 
out the past the proximate end, that of social preser- 
vation, has habitually been of prime importance; the 
claims of the individual in contradistinction to those of 
the corporate body having only gradually emerged as 
vital issues. In all transitional states, indeed, the rela- 
tions of which we speak must necessarily be relations 
of compromise; but such compromise will favour the 
whole as against the parts, or the parts as against the 
whole, according to the type of social organization the 
type itself being evolved in answer to the medium of 
social needs. The question therefore arises, How do the 
general conditions of any given society tend to determine 
the relations of its citizens to the state ? 
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The evolution of lift 1 at largo, alike in its higher and 
in its lower forms, has been possible only hceattso In tho 
average of caws there IWH throughout been u definite 
connection between conduct and consequence. Hut fur 
tho fact that individuals structurally boM. adapted |u 
tho conditions of their existence have prospered hy 
inoanH of such fuller atlaj>tatin, \vhiU iiuliviiluuls Irss 
favourably endowtul havo (iropptui out in the Htru^lt* 
for oxitonco, no advainu* in lifV c*culd vrr have taken 
plac-o. This law, which ethieally ennneiutetl, hermnes the 
principle that each individual ou#hl ti reeiive t.lu punl 
and, evil arising from itn own natun\ in the primary law 
of oxistoJico, holding good of nil creature.^ and f|ualilitnl 
in those living Bolitary HVOH only by thiit u Hilf-.sulonli- 
nation nooded among tho highcir of them for the rearing 
of offspring." 

In non-grogarion8 erentiires, therefore, the only eon- 
flict is between Holf-mibwrving and raec"Mtb>*erving ne- 
tivitios; and npee-ieH whiclt do not postpone in rw|i^it 
dogrooB tho former elann of wUvilii* to the Intter will 
inevitably disappear. But in gregurioiw emitting an- 
other factor oonioa into play. Kueh itnlivithml in the 
pursuit of his own HutwfwaionH mu^t be p.revented from 
interfering with tho similar puwuit of their own Hatix- 
faotions ou the part of othorn; for in tho uhncnrn of 
such prevention an asHouiatwl Htiitc* would b imjifiHHjhle, 
and each individual would lose the benefits thut <o-ojwr- 
ation would bring Tho aHoeiiited stiite, therefon.% dp. 
mands, in addition to that large po8t|)onincnt of elf to 
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offspring, which lies at the bottom of all life, a constant 
postponement of self to fellows, negatively by restraint 
of actions that impede, and positively by performance 
of actions that further, the fullest and most harmonious 
co-operation. 

Putting these two principles together, we are able to 
establish an important conclusion. The prerequisite of 
life in general embodied in the first must be qualified 
in the way indicated by the second when the individual, 
no longer isolated, lives in association with others whose 
presence and claims necessarily limit the range of his 
activities. Hence we reach the formula of absolute jus- 
tice.* " Every man is free to do that which he wills, 
provided he infringes not the equal freedom of any 
other man." 

But now we have to notice that under certain condi- 
tions these abstract principles require still further quali- 
fication. The ultimate authority for the existence of 

* This may be the proper place to point out a distinctive fea- 
ture in Mr. Spencer's Ethics the separation of absolute from rela- 
tive ethics. Absolutely right conduct is conduct having no con- 
comitant of pain, or painful consequences, either to self or others ; 
all other conduct, though it may be relatively right, or the least 
wrong possible under the circumstances, is not absolutely right. 
In the drawing up of a code of absolute morality, therefore, we 
must consider the ideal man in an ideal state of society ; and rela- 
tive morality must then aim to approximate to this as closely as 
is possible under any given conditions. In discussing the Spcn- 
cerian ethics this vital distinction must never be lost sight of. 
See Data of Ethics, chap, xv, and compare this with Social Statics, 
Part I, chap, i, and the article on Absolute Political Ethics 
(Essays, vol. iii). 
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the associated state is, as we have seen, the increased 
welfare that all its individual units are enabled to ob- 
tain by means of it. Thin renders the preservation of 
the associated state itself of the first importance; and 
when it in imperilled, sacrifice of tin* individual to se- 
cure its continuance receives strong ethical Hand ion. 
Thin fact gives us tho cine for which we are in search 
in our inquiry as to how the relations of ritixen to state 
dopcsnd upon existing noeial <?onditi<>n. For the wel- 
fare of the individual can only, ethically considered, 
take entire and immediate precedence of tht welfare of 
the community at largo so long HH the community itwlf 
IH not in danger in other words, during peri<lH of us- 
taincd peace. During periods of military activity or 
preparation- that is, when rightly or wrongly it is sup- 
posed that the community is jeopardized from without 
the individual has, to a largo extent, to be made sub- 
servient to tho state, often even to the extent of being 
called upon to render up property and life to aid in 
keeping tho social structure intact, 

We seo, then, that in the social organism the rela- 
tions of parts to whole depend upon the average activi- 
ties of tho whole. So long UK the community is engaged 
in a struggle for existence with antagonistic cofttmtmi- 
ties, its corporate life has to he maintained at any eost 
even at the cost of its component units; und societies 
in which this necessity in most completely met, stand* 
other things equal, tho bent chance of preservation. 
Sanction for the temporary postponement of the hull- 
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vidual to the state is thus obtained ; but this sanction 
holds good only so long as the specified conditions con- 
tinue. Just as soon as the external struggle for exist- 
ence ceases, the sanction for the postponement of the 
individual to the state can no longer be alleged, and all 
qualification lapses in regard to the principles above set 
forth. 

IV. 

Before we can appreciate the full significance of this 
conclusion, we must look at the matter for a moment 
from a somewhat different point of view. 

Theoretically, three kinds of social aggregation may 
be distinguished, according to the purposes which asso- 
ciation is intended to subserve. Men may group them- 
selves together (1) merely for the sake of companion- 
ship ; (2) for combined action against enemies, animal 
or human, or both; or (3) for better satisfaction by 
means of reciprocal aid of the various requirements of 
life higher as well as lower.* The resulting aggre- 
gates may be defined respectively as non-co-operative, 
military, and industrial. 

Of the first, an instance is found in the case of 

* Justice, 102. All this does not, of course, mean that men 
have ever consciously banded themselves together for these or any 
other purposes. We have here nothing to do with the monstrous 
fiction of a social contract one of the favourite theories of 
eighteenth-century speculation, from the days of Locke and Pilmor 
onward. We simply recognize that, according to obtaining condi- 
tions, association has been naturally brought about here in response 
to one kind of demand, there in response to another. 
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tho Esquimaux, wlio live hi groups, but who, having no 
external enemies, never combine for purposes of cur- 
porato olleneo awl defence, and among whom industrial 
co-operation has gone no further than a division of labour 
between man and wife in each separate family. Exam- 
ples of tho second class are of course very numerous, 
and may be found in the purest, form in "hunting- 
tribos at large, the activities of which alternate between 
clausing animals and going to war with one another," 
and in which industrial co-operation, if exhibited at, all, 
is exhibited only in a very rudimentary way. When wo 
come to tho third division we aro met* in Hcarch for 
illustrations, by tho difficulty arising from lack of nw- 
tonal. Tho purely induHtrial society clo< not yet exist 
in a developed form, A few perfectly peaceful tribe* 
aro to bo found here and them in the world Ilk** tho 
Bodos, the Dhimftls, and the KorchH who, never need- 
ing to combine for aggression or defence, do yet to son m 
extent render mutual assistance in tho simple activities of 
their daily lives. But all advanced peoples without ex- 
ception, aa well as most of those relatively low down in 
tho scale of civilisation, yiolcl cases of association for tho 
achievement of all tho threo ends ainn*c (iistinj^uisltcfi, 
Tho desire for social intcrcouwc in Kaiisfled ; life in nuwlo 
easier and largor by moanB of incltiHtrial (o-oporutton ; 
but at tho same time thoro in still neod for c^orporato 
action, if not of an aggressive, then, at any ruto, of a 
dofonsivo nature. 

Now, tho fact that oven the most fully i 
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of developed societies are still guasi-milii&ry in their 
constitution, introduces us to an important truth. An- 
tagonistic as are the military and the industrial activi- 
ties, throughout the whole course of social evolution, 
from the very beginning until now, the former has 
played a main part in the development of the latter. 
But for war, little advance would have been possible. 
War has been essentially the consolidating factor, and 
its ever- widening sweep has in the upshot but cleared a 
larger area for the play of industrial forces. Each new 
integration brought about by conquest has ultimately 
changed the warlike relations formerly existing between 
the communities integrated into relations of a peaceful 
character ; their interests, instead of being antagonistic, 
become interdependent. As this process, which has gone 
on from the earliest dawn of human history, continues, 
its results, though of the same general nature, will be 
on a grander scale. Eventually, war will bring about 
its own destruction by aiding in the production, 
throughout a world-area*, of those industrial conditions 
which will render anti- industrial relations henceforth 
impossible. 

Eecognizing this fact which is indeed one of too 
much significance ever to be lost sight of we can un- 
derstand how it is that even the most highly civilized 
nations are still in a transitional state. A factor of su- 
preme importance in the earlier stages of their develop- 
ment, war, though of ever-decreasing importance in their 
more advanced stages, has, down to quite recent times, 
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played a largo part in the unification of national inter- 
ests, which is 0110 phase of all social progress. Hence, 
wo can for the time being reach nothing better than a 
compromise between the demands of military eo-upera- 
tion on the one hand, and the demands of industrial co- 
operation on the other. Hut hero a further distinction 
is fco be made. This compromise, formerly in favour of 
the military claims, in now (in some modem countries 
considerably, and in a few markedly) in favour of flu* in- 
duH trial claims. While hitherto the all-important thing 
waa to keep up military efficiency, and industry wan 
valued only to the extent to which it aided in doing 
this; now, on the contrary, industrial growth in the* all- 
important thing, and military eflieieney in valued only 
in so far as, by yielding adequate protection, it furthera 
peaceful co-operation, Hence, though, among the moro 
advanced societies, wo cannot specify any UK absolutely 
military or absolutely industrial, wo cun tttill divide 
them, accordingly as the warlike activities take prece- 
dence of the peaceful, or the reverse, into two classes, 
which wo may cull the military-industrial and the in- 
dustrial-military. 

What, now, should we infer to he, and do we actual- 
ly find to bo, tlia characteristic differences of these two 
classes of Hocieties? Their mottl nalient and funda- 
mental points of distinction may be briefly #ttmmam<*<l.* 



* Principle* of Sociology, gft SflB-m Sew !*> the tirtidt' on 
Specialized Admimnt ration. 
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In the military-industrial typo, the corporate life 
being the unit of organization, wo have centralized con- 
trol, despotic rule, and widely-ramified gradations of 
rank. As reflecting the average life of the community, 
the religion is one of enmity is marked by the promi- 
nence of stern and repulsive doctrines ; while the eccle- 
siastical system exhibits an elaborate hierarchy closely 
resembling the hierarchy of the political system. Mean- 
while, industrial activities, regarded only as factors for 
the sustentation of the military system, are more or less 
subjected to state interference and control ; and since it 
is the welfare of the state that is always hold in view, 
the general life of the community is dealt with in any 
way that may seem to secure higher corporate capacity. 
Thus, the regime is one of compulsory co-operation. 
The individual belongs to the state and exists for the 
state. 

Over against this we may set the leading charac- 
teristics of the industrial-military type. The need for 
such corporate action as is called for in war having 
largely lapsed, there is a relative absence of centralized 
control; democratic rule gradually supersedes despotic 
rule ; and the old gradations of rank slowly lose their 
moaning and tend to disappear. The harsher traits of 
tho religious creed drop away, and, in answer to tho 
poaooful life of tho society, gentler and kindlier aspects 
eorno into relief. Along with thin goon tho breaking up 
of tho oooloHiuHticul as of tho political hierarchy, and 
tho rise and spread of non-conformity. Industrial ac.tivi- 
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played a largo, part in the unification of national inter- 
ents, which is one phase of all social progress. Hence, 
wo can for the time being 1 reach nothing better than a 
compromise between the demands of military co-opera- 
tion on the one hand, and the demands of industrial co- 
operation on the other. But here u further distinction 
is to bo made. This compromise, formerly in favour of 
the military claims, is now (in Homo modern countries 
considerably, and in a few markedly) in favour of the in- 
dustrial claims. While hitherto the all-important thing 
was to keep up military efficiency, and industry wiw 
valued only to the extent to which it aided in doing 
this; now, on the contrary, imlustriul growth is the nil- 
important thing, and military efficiency is valued only 
in so far as, by yielding adequate protection, it further** 
peaceful co-operation. Hence, though, among the more 
advanced societies, we cannot specify any m absolutely 
military or absolutely Industrial, we etui KtJll divide 
thorn, accordingly as the warlike uctivitwj* ink** prece- 
dence of the peaceful, or the reverse, into two flaunt ^ 
which we may call the military-industrial and the in- 
dustrial-military. 

What, now, should we infer to be, and do we actual- 
ly find to be, the characteristic differences <f theno two 
classes of societies? Their most Kidicnt and funda- 
mental points of distinction may be briefly ftuinrimnml* 



* PrinoiploH of Sociology, gg 258-303. See alm> tint itrtif le on 
Sjxusializod Ad minint ration. 
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In the military-Industrial typo, the corporate life 
being the unit of organization, wo have centralized con- 
trol, despotic rule, and widely-ramified gradations of 
rank. As reflecting the arerage life of .the community, 

the religion is one of enmity- is marked by tho promi- 
nence of stern and repulsive doctrines ; while the eccle- 
siastical system exhibits an elaborate hierarchy closely 
resembling tho hierarchy of the political system. Mean- 
while, industrial activities, regarded only as factors for 
the sustontatiou of the military system, arc more or loss 
subjected to state interference and control ; and since it 
is the welfare of tho state that is always hold in view, 
the general life of tho community is dealt with in any 
way that may scorn to aocuro higher corporate capacity. 
Thus, tho regime is one of compulsory co-operation. 
The individual belongs to tho state and exists for the 
state. 

Over against this we may set the leading charac- 
teristics of the industrial-military type. The need for 
such corporate action as is called for in war having 
largely lapsed, there is a relative absence of centralized 
control; democratic rule gradually supersedes despotic 
rule; and tho old gradations of rank slowly lose their 
moaning and tend to disappear. Tho harsher traits of 
tho religious creed drop away, and, in answer to tho 
peaceful life of tho society, gtmtlor and kindlier aspects 
<*ome into relief. Along with this goes the breaking up 
of tho (M'r.leHiaHt.ieal an of the political hierarchy, and 
the rise and spread of non-conformity. Industrial activi- 
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tics, no longer considered only an furnUhing m 
nauco for the rttate, little by little free thettwelves 
stafco control and dietution, while the individual, 
ing to bu mmply a servant of the general eonun 
rofuKOH to tolerate tho interference of the tHwimun 
tho various purntiitH of bis privuU liftn Tbin i 
rft/tnw of voluntary co-<poruti(u, Tbo 8tiito 
simply for tlio individual, 

It i hardly ntHH^Hary to nay tbat omitting Uu. 
other canen that iniglit bo dtwt in illimiriiUon 
general biatory of milixulicm during th tbt 
four hundred yearn ban bown, along with tbo gr 
decrease in military activity, 11 dintl?tt tbotip 
course by no moans regular, movement fret 

military-industrial typti of nocial an 

wards tho industrial-military typ* Thin 
though general, has gono further in 
inothern; and tho cuintrast pro*t<ntoci to HI todi 
twoen England and Amerim on tbt! cum Itiincl, an 
great, continental miiiotm of KttfojH 1 tijicut tho oil 
a striking and instrtu^tivn otta Alt w 11114; 

enough ; but there in another point! wjualiy nigni. 
in its way, that might easily encapti AtU^ntton. 
metamorphosis in question on only while* ooiul 
remain favourable ; m noon an they bucomo unfit 
aiblo, a retrograde tendency ii 

diatoly- No loBHons of recent art wo 

than those taught by thin rat 

ing, in tho course of one of hit 
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the discussion of this subject, that, just before the civil 
war, industrialization had advanced to such an extent in 
our Northern States that "military organization had 
almost disappeared, and everything martial had fallen 
into contempt," Mr. Spencer continues : " During the 
late war in America Mr. Seward's boast ' I touch this 
bell, and any man in the remotest State is a prisoner of 
the Government 5 (a boast which was not an empty one, 
and which was by many of the Eepublican party greatly 
applauded) shows us how rapidly, along with militant 
activities, there tends to be resumed the needful type of 
centralized structure, and how there quickly grow up 
the corresponding sentiments and ideas. Our own his- 
tory since 1815 has shown a double change of this kind. 
During the thirty years' peace the militant organization 
dwindled, the military sentiment greatly decreased, the 
industrial organization rapidly developed, the assertion 
of the individuality of the citizen became more decided, 
and many restrictive and despotic regulations were got 
rid of. Conversely, since the revival of militant activi- 
ties and structures on the Continent our own offensive 
and defensive structures have been redeveloping; and 
the tendency towards increase of that centralized con- 
trol which accompanies such structures has become 
marked." * 

What practical conclusions are we to draw from the 
inquiries here instituted ? 



* Specialized Administration. See also Justice, g 72, etc. 

HA 
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First, that the rise of individual independence of tho 
Btato, and the decrease of state meddling with tin* mul- 
titudinous affairs of private* life, have naturally accom- 
panied the gradual decline of militancy and the slow 
roeoiuHtruotion of the great nations of the world upon 
an industrial basis. Such has boon throughout tho 
most noteworthy characteristic of .social evolution. 1 * 
Secondly, that as, from first to last, tho end to bo 
achieved by society in its corporate capacity is flu* wel- 
fare of its units, tho ethical warrant for tho coercion of 
the individual by tho state, derived from the condition 
of war, disappears as war itself reuses, and cannot bo 
alleged as holding for a condition of peace. Ami, 
thirdly, that those who seek to reverse tint order of so- 
cial evolution by ro-oxpansiou of tho wopo of state 
activity and power, are endeavouring to lit down arti- 
ficially a system belonging properly to one typo of so- 
cial structure upon tho other typo of wieiul Hlrueturo, 
which has all along been outgrowing it im* engaged, 
therefore, in a retrogressive enterprise, which is in th 
very nature of things foredoomed to 



* An intpftwting Mitlo light in thrown uf>iti fhts whole (piestinn 
of tho gradual dovolopmont of |N*rHonn!ity by tii'li l<wk,H nn Siil- 
noy Lunior'n Knglinh novl nnl Mr, II, M. PoMtott'H i'oiiipiiritlivt* 
Litoraturo, in tho Intortmtionnl Hritnififli 1 Srio, 

f It w not by aftoidont that Hot<mlitit< i*itnitt<*N (tnttrinh innnt 
in a military atmosphow. In (icrmtuty, " w!nn* iftHttAitoy in iinwt, 
pronounood, and whure tho ro^ulHtion of dtiaww in ittt i!iit^ 
rato, HociallHin w rnont highly dovolofM'il, iim! frm tho html f 
tho Gorman military ysUnt hm now ooino tht |tro|HtHMi of rt^i- 
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V. 

Bat these conclusions, important though they are, 
do not represent the whole of the case. Not only dur- 
ing the course of social development does ethical sanc- 
tion for state interference with the individual gradually 
decline, but the relinquishment of such interference is 
seen, from the evolutionary point of view, to be a neces- 
sary accompaniment of the increasingly adequate per- 
formance on the part of government of the special 
functions for which it is properly responsible. 

Here we must revert to the principle of the physio- 
logical division of labor, already touched upon. It has 
been shown that repetition of similar parts, whether in 
an individual structure or in society, implies lowness of 
organization, evolution being everywhere characterized 
by the complexity resulting from the multiplication of 
different parts fulfilling different duties. . Beyond this, 
it has been made clear that specialization of function 
brings with it limitation of function. "At the same 
time that each part grows adapted to the particular 
duty it has to discharge, it grows unadapted to all other 
duties " * a truth exemplified alike in biology and in 
political economy. The application of this principle to 
the matter in hand is obvious. " The governmental 

mental regulations for the working classes throughout Europe-" 
(Justice, 26). 

* Representative Government What is it Good for (Essays, 
vol. iii). 
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part of the body politic*, exemplifies this truth equally 
with its other parts. In virtue of this universal law, a 
government cannot gain ability to perform its speeiul 
work without losing mieh ability as it had to perform 
other work." * 

Hence wo must meet, with u more definite answer 
than has yet been given or implied, the question. What 
is the special work of a government V 

Wo have said that the only ultimate sanction for 
social organization in any form is the* welfare of the 
individual unit. Co-operation Heeums for all a larger 
and fuller life than each could Her u re for himself; and 
tho business of the community in its corporate eupueity 
is to maintain tho conditions whieh make eo-operuti<m 
possible. How can it do this? By protecting the indi- 
vidual in such way that in each ease the fundamental 
laws of life shall not bo interfered with; in other wnrdx, 
by securing that state of things whieh enables each 
citizen to receive the full benefit of his character and 
activities, subject only to tho Hmttutinim noeewnrily 
imposed upon him by tho presence of Mlow-citixenH 
having like c.laims. 

That this, and this alone, is tho true function of the 
state, is proved (though not only in this way) by the 
striking fact that, whatever may have been tho cither 
duties assumed or rojootocl by government!? in runout* 
places and at different times, thin duty htm never been 

* Ibid. Compare tho Ktway on Ov#r- Legislation (KwayA, vol. Hi) 
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overlooked. The earliest and the latest developments 
of social structure, differ though they may in every 
other respect, alike hold this end in view. Positive 
regulation of the citizen by the community has varied 
all the world over, and varies still in extent, rigor, and 
direction; negative regulation has uniformly been ac- 
cepted, theoretically at any rate, as coming directly 
within the range of governmental activity. 

This is clearly brought out by a comparison of the 
military and industrial types of society. We have seen 
that the relation of the individual to the community 
immediately depends upon the social structure evolved 
in response to average needs. Yet though, where the 
activities are predominantly warlike, the unit apparently 
exists for the sake of the whole, while where the ac- 
tivities are predominantly peaceful the whole clearly 
exists for the sake of the unit, in each case the eth- 
ical authority for state regulation, be this small or 
great, is ultimately the maintenance of the conditions 
prerequisite to peaceful co-operation. During periods 
of antagonistic relations with other communities the 
main business of government, therefore, is to protect 
society from external enemies, internal regulation being 
wholly subservient to this special end. When, with the 
gradual cessation of war, this function lapses, there re- 
mains still the duty of maintaining the conditions pre- 
requisite to peaceful co-operation in other ways name- 
ly, by protecting society from internal enemies. And 
now let us note the supremely important inference. In 
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the one ease, as in the other, ethical sunetion warrants 
the interference of this state with the individual so far 
as is necessary to achieve the object, here set forth, and 
no further. AH in the military riyiwt* no mural right 
can bo shown to exist for slate coercion of riti/.cns 
beyond this point required for successful resistance to 
antagonistic, societies, HO in the industrial nyitnt' no 
moral right can he shown to exist for state eoereiou of 
citizens beyon<l the point, ret|nired for sneeessful resist- 
ance to antagonistic units; state functions art* ethically 
limited to the maintenance of strictly c<|uituliln rela- 
tions among tho separate men* hern of flu* community. 
Tims wo como round from another side to the formula 
of abstract justice already given, Kvery man muni be 
hold froo to do that which he wills, provided only ho 
infringes not tho equal freedom of other men; and the 
duty of the state it* to guard each individual citixon 
from such infringement. When the- Ktiite itself com- 
mits such infringement, therefore, it not only exceeds 
its duty, but it becomes actually guilty of that which it 
is its immediate and express duty to prevent, 

Such, then, is the proper function of the state, and 
in fitting itself more completely for this, the state necert- 
sarily, aa wo have seen, becomes lens tit for any tin tig 
else. In low, undeveloped forms of society, the t*>wim- 
tial work of protection agaiiwt cncmi***, internal nnd 
external, in performed with extreme imperfection, nt 
tho aarno time that it is onctunbered witlt rountleHH 
other kinds of work which do not appertain to govern- 
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ment at all ; but with social evolution, progressive dif- 
ferentiation, while gradually relieving the ruling agency 
of these multitudinous extra duties, enables it to dis- 
charge its own particular function with ever-increasing 
success. Thus the natural tendency is towards special- 
ized administration towards the production of a type 
of government best adapted for the proper work of 
government, and therefore least adapted for any other 
sort of work whatsoever.* 

This doctrine has been called by all sorts of hard 
names, not only by admitted socialists but by many 
" practical legislators " and " common-sense politicians," 
who, while they would be horrified at the thought of 
being identified with the socialists, are constantly favour- 
ing movements that are socialistic under the thinnest 
possible disguise. But it is safe to say that the major- 
ity of those who are so loud in their anathemas of Mr. 
Spencer's individualism are utterly unaware that it has 
anything but a negative side. Familiar with Mr. Spen- 
cer's unmeasured denunciation of state interference 
denunciation everywhere backed up by long arrays of 
the most striking but never appreciated facts they 
seem to think that there the matter ends. But there 
the matter does not end. The truth, already implied 
in the above considerations, and now to be definitely 
set forth, is simply this : that while Mr. Spencer pro- 



* See particularly the essay on Representative Government 
What is it good for *? 
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testa against the continual meddling of government 
with affairs that do not concern it, he advocates at the 
same time a moro and more complete and conscientious 
discharge on its part of the business that properly falls 
within its scope. Hitherto, ami at the present time, 
over-legislation, where legislation is not wanted, has 
inevitably heen aeeoinpanied by uwler-le^islatitw where 
legislation is sadly eal lei I for; things are n^ulated that 
ought to he left to take can* of thrmsehes, and us a 
necessary ('onse<jutne^ otlur things are left to take eare 
of thernH( k lvert that ought to be regulated. Mr. Spine*T 
aookrt to turn th H(U!O to the other nidr ourluilintf 
governmental activity in one direetion^ while expanding 
it in another. 

In IHB conversation on The Anioriruns* (<)etoln*r l j n t 
1882), thore in a pannage of special interest in thin eon- 
noction. u But we thought, Mr, *Sptm t er, l n mid the 
interviewer, referring to Home nmuirkH thut hml junt 
passod concerning the relation of tlw individual to the 
community, u you were in favour of free government 
in tho BOUSO of relaxed restraints, and letting men and 
things very much alone, or what is enlled //ftw?./W;v. M 
" That," answered Mr. Hpeneer, " is a persistent mistut- 
dorHtauding of my opponents. Everywhere, along with 
tho reprobation of government intrunion into vuriiMw 
sphoroa whoro private iietivitieH Khould Iw left t-o thoiu- 
I have contended that in it special sphere the 

* Uoprinttul in the collwlod otiiiitm >f hin KHNIIVS vol, Hi. 
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maintenance of equitable relations among citizens 
governmental action should be extended and elabo- 
rated." 

How often this contention has been made, careful 
study of even the more popular of Mr. Spencer's polit- 
ical writings will make clear.* Meanwhile, as it is not 
our purpose here to follow the general doctrine that we 
have outlined into details, we must rest content if we 
have shown that this positive view of the matter, so 
commonly lost sight of, is nevertheless of the essence of 
the whole. The object of this chapter, as stated at the 
outset, has been not to expound Mr. Spencer's social 
and political teachings in their particular applications, 
or to enter into any discussion of them from so-called 
practical points of view, but to indicate the principal 
lines of contact between them and the body of his 
thought. We trust that we have said enough to prove 
that his individualism, so far from being artificially 
foisted on to the rest of his system, as some would have 
us believe, grows naturally out of and therefore prop- 
erly belongs to it is an organic part of his general 
doctrine of universal evolution. 



* See especially the Essays, already so frequently referred to, 
on Representative Government, Over-Legislation, and Specialized 
Administration ; also Political Institutions, passim, and Justice, 
chap, xxv, which last compare with Social Statics, chaps, xxi, xxii. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ETHICAL SYSTKM OF SPKNCMU. 
I. 

HAS the doctrine of evolution modified our oonoop- 
tiona of morality? Has it in any way helped to estab- 
lish the principles of right living upon n firm, scientific; 
foundation? These aro questions thut moot tin on tho 
threshold of such a study as we are to take tip in the* 
present chapter, and they miwt ho doalt with h'foro wo 
can place Mr, Hpencor's (^ontrihittiorw tci thiml t'itn<*c 
in their proper light, or undertttund thinr full Hignifl- 
canco. 

Tho Htru^lo of a now idea conrornin^ tho univorHo 
with tho old ideas whoso poa<*tful roi^jn it tlisturhs, 
almost invariably pjuwos through two staos--a sta^t* of 
positive antagonism and a stage of high-handed con- 
ciliation. At tho outset it in war to tho knife. Cham- 
pions of tho older order rush into tho lists, intent on 
proving not BO much that tho now thought i untrue 
as that it is inexpedient. They iwk tho world not to 
oxamino tho evidence, but to ealeulato tho cumHoqucmrt'H. 
If the ancient cosmology is overthrown, and tho phi- 
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losophy of life so long based upon it crumbles to pieces 
as a necessary result, then, argues the reactionist, we 
know what we have to expect. The foundations of 
morality will be swept away ; social disintegration will 
follow ; religion itself will perish. A thousand pulpits 
take up the warning cry ; the press teems with hyster- 
ical vaticinations ; strong voices are raised in argument 
or appeal.* Amid all the angry outcry and popular 
confusion that ensues, the new thought holds secure its 
tiny germ of life. While men work, and wrangle, and 
sleep, it makes its silent way; and before the world 
realizes the vastness of the change that has been wrought 
in its midst, the truth comes to be recognized as true. 
Then, strangely enough, we hear nothing more of the 
disastrous consequences that were to follow in its train. 
The moment for conciliation has arrived, and the atti- 
tude of the conservative is soon taken up. Where is 
the need of all this excitement ? he asks. We all know 
the thing is true in theory ; but, after all, it is only a 
theory, and what difference does it make one way or the 
other? You are quite overrating the practical impor- 
tance of the whole issue. The world is neither better 
nor worse for the revelation. The old religion is un- 
touched, the old morality remains just where it was 
before. 

Through these two stages of experience, no less than 

* See, for example, Prof. G-oldwin Smith's extraordinary dia- 
tribe on Will Morality survive Religion I in the Forum for April, 
1891. 
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almoni every other groat, theory that science has ;iven 
to the world, the doctrine of evolution ha* paused on its 
way to general recognition. At find, the Cassandra- 
voices raised against it were of the loudest and the most, 
penurttent* The end of the moral cosmos wan at hand. 
Natural selection was to give us a cold, bloodless system 
of unrestrained appetite, untemperod egoism, unrelieved 
brutality, in place of the benign and simple altruism of 
the Sermon on the Mount. The higher feelings, were 
to have no further play; every quality that had beauti- 
fied the life of Haint and martyr and philanthropist wan 
to vanish before the, new gospel of the survival of tha 
fittest In the universal utrugglo for existence. Kvery 
one for himself, and the weakest to the wall--- that wag 
to bo the modern transliteration of tho Cl olden Rule, 
with what frightful renultK to the humanity of the 
future it wan hardly needful to Hpeeify,* The prophetic 
picture drawn wan dire enough, it in true ; the more 
wonder miroly (for all this, let UH remember, took placet 
not at tho period of the Reformation, but within tho 
memory of mon now living) that it has HO soon been 
all but forgotten. For tho intellectual offspring and 
roproBimtutivim of UU*HO passionate opponents of evolu- 

* It in perhaps worth while to notice that in ethical *jrula 
tioiiH on tho influence! of tho clm?trino of evolution, survivnt f thi 

fltioHt IB too of ton taken to mtmn nurvivnl <f tho phy^U'itUy ^ir^iix* 
ont of the vulgaroHt, as Mr. <*^ir Wiltio would miy. TI$ii* for 
instance, is tho mintako mati* by Oliver Lutir^S In Mr, 
Boll of St.. Paul'H; and hi n%Hcuing up<ni tho wibjwi in 
toristuj of a wido-Hproa<l error in general thought. 
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tion in the early years of its growth are anxious to have 
us know that they at least are not afraid of it. Why 
should they be ? It was, as they now discover, implied 
in all their teaching long before the days of Darwin 
and Spencer; and as a matter of fact it adds nothing, 
one way or the other, to the great practical questions of 
life. The end of the moral cosmos at hand ? Oh, no ; 
for evolution, though it may have thrown some new 
light upon biology, has nothing whatever to do with 
ethics. Any attempt to work it out into practical ap- 
plications will only reveal its sterility. Let the scientists 
do what they like about it, then. We are not con- 
cerned. Our morality is still the morality of them of 
old time. Evolution has not changed it not even in 
the slightest particular. 

In what sense it may be said that there is a shade 
of truth in this sweeping declaration, as well as the 
extreme falseness of the statement taken as a whole, 
will become clear later on. Meanwhile there is one 
point that we may conveniently deal with at once. It 
is commonly and properly said that the whole edifice of 
modern science is founded upon the datum of causa- 
tion. The belief in the uniformity of Nature and of 
natural processes is exactly that which all our investiga- 
tion is widening, deepening, and everywhere making 
more and more secure ; and so strong is the hold that 
it has already taken upon the cultivated mind, that it is 
now admitted on all sides by those whose training in 
exact methods of inquiry renders them competent to 
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judge, thai there is no room left, for the anneal theo- 
logical conceptions of the causeless, the lawless, tho 
arbitrary, in the material universe an it stands revealed 
to our ken. The persistent tendency of all evolutionary 
thought haw heen to emphasize this onso of the univer- 
sality of law where it wan already present, ami to intro- 
duce it where it did not exist he fort*. In this way, an a 
recent writer on evolutionary morals has well pointed 
out, the doctrine of evolution han really contributed 
nioro to ethicH than to the natural Hcieneen. These 
latter "at least rocogni'/od before the appearance of the 
theory of evolution the element of eonataney ordinarily 
called law, and attempted to formulate thin constancy 
as a basis of thought and action."* But in ethicn no 
such systematic attempt had heen made, morality being, 
indeed, expressly regarded an a region outride and above 
the domain of law. With the application of evolution- 
ary theories to moral principles went for the flrt time 
the emphatic assertion that the connection of caiinc and 
effect must bo taken to jjold good in ntoral no ICHH than 
in natural science; that, indeed, only on recognition of 
this connection i any Beieneo of ethieg possible. While 
tho evolutionary theory, therefore, only strengthened 
and deepened the conception of caunation alreatty exist- 
ing in other department** of roHeurc^h v it may ho mud 
almost to have introduced that conception into i 



* (1. M, Williams, A Review of ilw SytotH of Kthic* fcnitulwl 
on tho Theory of Kvolution, pp. 514, 515* 
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gations on the subject of morality. Something of what 
is meant by tho great change in thought thus rendered 
possible wo shall see presently. Here we may well bear 
in mind the fact, that if the doctrine of evolution had 
done no more than impregnate sociological discussion 
with this principle of causation, it would have made 
good its claim to have given ethics a new basis and 
starting-point, since in this way it has bridged over the 
wide chasm between a merely empirical and a truly 
scientific system of morality. 

Meanwhile, that we have now reached a crisis in 
morals has been growing more and more manifest to all 
who take an interest in the larger movements of the 
time. Be the influence of the theory of evolution upon 
ethics what it may, tho most vigilant and sagacious 
thinkers on every side acknowledge that the forces 
most deeply implicated in tho changes that are gradu- 
ally coming over the whole of our civilization are car- 
rying as to the verge of a moral interregnum. The 
supremacy of the older, theologically-derived sanctions 
of conduct is breaking clown ; and the danger, imme- 
diate and serious, is, lest they should bo generally cast 
away as valueless and inefficient before any other sanc- 
tions are established to take their place. At this period 
of transition, while, as Matthew Arnold put it, " the 
old is out of date " and " the new is not yet born," the 
world at largo undoubtedly stands in peril of a moral 
collapse. Half-educated reformers, of more zeal than 
wisdom, in their anxiety to sweep away every vestige of 
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what they fulminate against as the anrient supersti- 
tions of the rare, are too apt. to overlook tin* solemn 
fact, written none the less in letters of tin* on every 
page of history, that the mere destruction of restraints 
and inspirations under and in virtue of which men 
have developed hitherto, would nu'an, not alvant't, hut 
chnoH. It Is wrll cnougli to throw a^iilo tvrry husk of 
old docirinr ; hut may wt* not find our^hts soinrtinit's 
in our careh^H haste discanlin^ ahn^ with ih< nsrh^sn 
rubhinh, HOMO tfrnnrt of vital truth that the world run- 
not afford to ho without?* It M perhapn worth whib 
to pause occ'UKionally to ask oum*!vi^ .nurli a i|u^iion UH 
this; and to rcnnind ourwtvoH that tho tnnotioiw, upon 
which, after all, the larger part of morality finally de- 
ponds, cannot without (loudly rink lit* <*ut loose from 
their old moorings and set jidrift upon flit* tiVHrherntiM 
soa of change, at the nun^ey of every rurrent mid \vuv<*. 
Upon the whole, when we remember the <*nn#ruity thut 
miiHt, aneording to the ev<luti*nury theory, exist ho- 
twoen the e.retui of a people and their average needs, 
wo cannot protest to<i vigor<*usly against Article experi- 
ments and ill-advised tamperings with the world*s heri- 
tugo of traditions, especially when unything so nurred 



* Th (uvHo of IjnsMing Is horo In |n$ni Writing in hi* 
M^ndolHHohn onnwrnintf 1 tho ratitmali(liri*x{H 4 ri( 4 !t(HNof hi **Hrlir 
years, ho <!onfosww that, in "getting riil cf c'lnltiin |iri*jtidicttH " li 
luttl alno doprivtMl lumw^f of things Ilini h would Iwivn t 
nwovDr. ** That I hnv not in part <ltrw HO nlna*ly/ f ln add*, ** in 
only duo to my four lost., by chtgnum, I Hlumid Ig the whole rub* 
bifcth into iho house again.** 
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and essential as tho main-springs of conduct arc con- 
cornod ; we cannot too strongly discountenance the 
spirit of tho rash iconoclast who cares only to sap the 
ancient foundations of moral faith, and has no prin- 
ciple of guidance to offer in exchange for those he is 
intent upon snatching away. In such an emergency, 
the clear course is to let tho work of destruction take 
care of itself, and to see what can be accomplished in 
the far more difficult as well as infinitely more impor- 
tant task of reconstructing the bases of morality in ac- 
cordance with the new thought and the growing knowl- 
edge of the time. It is the positive rather than the 
negative message of science that it concerns us to un- 
derstand. 

Recognition of this momentous fact led Mr. Spou- 
cor, while working out the Synthetic Philosophy, to de- 
part from the regular outline as originally published, 
and to take up the last division The Principles of 
Ethics at the expense of several intervening portions 
of the scheme, In the preface, dated July, 1879, to 
The Data of Ethics (Part I of tho completed work), he 
thus wrote in explanation of his course of action : 

" I am the more anxious to indicate in outline, if I 
cannot complete, this final work, because the establish- 
ment of rules of right conduct on a scientific basis is a 
pressing need. Now that moral injunctions are losing 
tho authority given by their supposed sacred origin, tho 
secularization of morals is becoming imperative. Few 

things can happen more disastrous than the decay and 
11 
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doat.li of a regulative system no longer fit, before 
othor and fitter regulative system has grown u 
replace it. Most of those who reject the current < 
appear to assumo that the controlling agency furni 
by it may safely be thrown aside, and the vacancy 
unfilled by any other controlling agency. Meanw 
those who defend the current creed allege that, in 
absence of the guidance it yields, no guidance cai 
ist: divine commandments they think the only pos; 
guides. Thus, between these extreme opponents t 
ia a certain community. The one holds that the 
left by disappearance of the code of wiperiiiittirnl el 
need not bo filled by a code of natural ethic; and 
other holds that it cannot bo so filled. Both con I 
plate a vacuum, which the one wishes and the o 
fears. As the change which proittittett or threaten 
bring about this state, dost rod or drawled,. in nsj; 
progressing, thoao who believe that the vacuum on, 
filled, and that it must be filled, nr niHml on It; 
something in pursuance of their belief/ 1 * 

This paragraph makes Mr. Hpenwr*?! position 
fectly clear. As bofore pointed out, hi* intorewtH 
from tho first boon pn&otical ; hi* earlit^t pulilicntio; 
the letters on Tho Proper Hplwrcs of Government 
tho more mature work on Hocinl iStttthm*~-hiul < 
with tho actual problems* of the dny ; iincl the dcwi; 
apply philosophic prinoiplei to the question* cif $ 



Data of Kihk'H, |*, vi, 
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growth and the conduct of life subsequently inspired 
the Synthetic System itself. Properly speaking, then, 
all his other work led up to his Ethics ; to leave that 
division untouched, therefore, would have been to leave 
his whole enterprise, comprehensive and valuable as it 
might have been as a contribution to scientific general- 
ization, in the condition of " Giotto's tower in the old 
Tuscan town "a magnificent effort, yet " wanting still 
the glory of the spire." " My ultimate purpose," he 
writes in the preface from which I have just quoted, 
" lying behind all proximate purposes, has been that of 
finding for the principles of right and wrong, in con- 
duct at large, a scientific basis." Naturally, therefore, 
he could not but feel that "to leave this purpose un- 
fulfilled after making so extensive a preparation for ful- 
filling it, would be a failure the probability of which" 
he would not like to contemplate. Hence, during the 
past few years the labour spent, amid much interrup- 
tion from ill-health, and some disturbance from other 
causes, upon the Principles of Ethics; the recent pub- 
lication of Parts V and VI of which renders this most 
important of all modern works on moral science at 
length complete. 

II. 

Properly to appreciate the place occupied by the 
work of Hperieor in the general development of ethical 
thought, we must understand something of what had 
been done towards the establishment of a scientific basis 
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of morality by writers who had preceded him in the 
field. This will bring out bin relation to the doetrines 
of the so-called orthodox schools upon the one hand, 
and to the theories of earlier independent thinkers upon 
the other. 

An intrinsic difference in principle has long divided 
all ethical investigatorrt, no mutter what their minor 
points of agreement or disagreement may he, into two 
great hostile camps, usually known us the intuitive or 
intuitional, and the inductive or utilitarian. This fun- 
damental diversity of view may bo traced buck dimly 
to the days of Greek philosophy, but it bus acquired its 
immediate importance only within comparatively recent 
days. Through (hulworth, Clarke, and Butler on the 
one side, and through Ilobhon, Helvetius, and Bcntlmm 
on the other, we can follow the main lines of divergence 
and antagonism, down to the time when the doctrine of 
evolution entered the arena, and, offering a hand !o ouch 
of the hereditary foon, led the way to u conciliation 
hitherto undreamed of. 

The main questions at issue between theintintionLsfs 
and the utilitarians, difficult as they may eem in solu- 
tion, may be very briefly stated. They are the time- 
honoured questions of the ethical standard aud the moral 
sense. What, in the ultimate analysis, in the standard or 
criterion of right and wrong? And, given that stand- 
ard, how do we ourselves distinguish between them? 
Varied in detail as were tho answers given by tho intui- 
tionifitfl to these questions, they agreed ftubatantittliy in 
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this that both the criterion of right and wrong, and our 
own power of distinguishing between them, are to be 
sought in an innate and divinely-implanted moral sense 
or conscience. The human mind was thus regarded as 
possessing an ultra-experiential faculty of judgment con- 
cerning conduct a faculty which is itself unresolvable 
into any simpler elements, and beyond which there can be 
no appeal. Against this reply it was the mission of utili- 
tarianism to enter an emphatic protest. The followers of 
the newer school refused to accept the alleged innate 
and divinely-implanted moral sense as anything more 
than a myth. For them our only test of conduct is the 
test furnished by experience ; and the so-called moral 
faculty or conscience, so far from being immediate and 
simple, is itself merely the organized registration in the 
modern civilized adult of his observations of the conse- 
quences of the actions of himself and others. Thus, 
from the standpoint of the intuitionist, virtue or right 
conduct is in itself not only a proximate but also an 
ultimate end ; while the utilitarian regards it as a proxi- 
mate end only ; the ultimate end, which imparts to it 
its particular quality of virtuousness or Tightness, being 
some kind of utility which it is held to subserve. 

This, I think, is sufficiently exact, as well as clear ; 
yet, as the point is of importance, I will emphasize what 
I have just said by an extract from Mr. Lecky, whose 
testimony I select because, being himself a strong sup- 
porter of the orthodox party, he will give us the most 
sympathetic view of his own side, together with a view 
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of the other uncharged by any possible partisan colour- 
ing. The intuitional moralists, write* this distinguished 
historian,* u believe that we have a natural power of per- 
ceiving that some qualities, such an benevolence, chant i- 
ty, or veracity, are blotter than others, and that we ought 
to cultivate them and repress their opposit.es. In other 
words, they contend that, by the constitution of our 
nature, tho notion of right carries, with it a feeling of 
obligation; that to wiy a course of conduct is our duty, 
is in itself and apart from all eonsequeneen an intelli- 
gible and suilieient reason for practising it; ami that wo 
derive tho first principles of our dutien from intuition. 1 * 
The utilitarian, on tho contrary, denies u that we have 
any auoh natural perception. Ho maintains* that we 
have by nature absolutely no knowledge of merit and 
demerit, of tho comparative merit of our feelingH and 
actions, and that wo derive thene notions o!<ly from tin 
observation of the course of life which w conducive to 
human happinoHB. That which makes uc.tionH good in 
that they increase tho happineKH or dec*rene tho puinn of 
mankind. That whicdi conntituteH their demerit in their 
opposite tendency. To procure the greatest huppimw* 
of tho greatest number f is thoroforo the highest aim of 

* History of European Morale chitp. I. AH I <*nrtlini!y <tiint 
from inoKt of tlio ponitioriH adopt tul hy {}H* author in thtt tntnflur 
tory chaptor from whieh tho iibovp tpiotittitm in mwdis I iiiii tha 
more ploast^l to cxprwH my admiration of tin* liiiirnhsg, tioiiPHiy, 
and aoumon which characterize the whole of thin miu*ter!y work, 

f Thin principle the* great eHt hit,ppfi$<w priijt'ipli\ tut it in utici- 
cinotly callod IB, of cuunui, that ununuiftUd by Ikmtham, thi timn 
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the moralist the supreme type and expression of 
virtue." 

These, amid many minor points of difference, not 
only helping to separate more thoroughly the two great 
parties from, each other, but often breaking up those 
parties themselves into sundry more or less closely 
segregated clusters, may be taken as the most salient 
characteristics of the antagonistic schools. While they 
remained, in their older forms, the only important can- 
didates for popular favour, the suffrages of the world 
were very unequally divided between them. Besides 
the rank and file of the various religious denominations, 
an overwhelming majority of the most prominent mor- 
alists, including all those belonging to the body of the 
Christian Church, gave in a full adhesion to the intui- 
tionist doctrines. The transcendental nature of moral- 
ity was the central principle around which men of the 
most diverse theological and social views were called 
upon to rally ; and the orthodox army, no matter how 
much its champions might be divided among them- 
selves, thus presented a solid front to the enemy. The 
other side was never popular ; but it made tip for this 



with whose name the system of the older utilitarianism is most 
intimately associated. It will be found stated and developed in 
his Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, first 
published in 1789. The principle itself has from that time down- 
ward been the object of violent attack at the hands of the intui- 
tional party ; but perhaps the keenest criticism that it has ever 
been subjected to is that contained in the Data of Ethics, chap. 
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by attracting 1 to itself Home of tin* clearest-headed and 
most original thinkers of the time, making u special 
appeal to men of skeptical tendencies, as well as to those 
trained in scientific methods of investigation. 

We need here touch upon those aspects only of the 
old intuitional-ulililarian controversy which will help 
to bring into conspicuous, relief the signal advantages 
achieved by the applieulion of evolutionary principles 
to tho theoretic issuer involved, A planer at the* posi- 
tions renpeetlveiy taken up by the two parties on the 
question of the moral sense will, for thin purpcme l pluee 
us at tho ]>roper point of view. 

Lot us notice, then, that the diversity of moral nen- 
timonts and ideas oxhibited by dilTerenf. pc'oplen^ and 
by the same peoples at different nta^en of their growth, 
is a problem which the intuitionintH have never yet met 
with anything like a witinfuetory Holution. Wr* an* told 
that there arc many reli^ioiw, but only one morality, 
This is two in a nense, but not by any mean** in the 
Hon( int(in(led by those* by whom the phnwt* in currently 
employed. The statement* whieh incleed xmaekn ni^- 
nificantly of the attrwtivo hurnanitnrianiHm of ei^ht- 
oonth-contury philoHophy, mi^bt have panned unquen- 
tionod at a time when Hociolo^ittal Hpeeulation wan wo 
entirely untrammelled by any reference to fact that men 
liko Morully and Itoumaii coultl dtHe.oum* eloc|iii*ntty 
of a rnythieal stato of Nature and a purely hypothetical 
barbariwin, and indignantly ak an nrttJicinl society to 
contrast man m the product of civilisation with man 
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in his primitive condition of freedom and happy in- 
nocence. But what might have done well enough in 
Rousseau's day will not do in ours. Progress in ethno- 
logical and anthropological research has given us the 
real savage in place of the savage of our imagination ; 
and instead of arguing as to what uncivilized man might 
have been and (in view of our theories) ought to have 
been, we must now take him, whether we like it or not, 
as he has been and is. We have to remember that the 
intuitional doctrine of the moral sense is an inheritance 
from a period when practically nothing was known of 
the actual history of our race ; * it was constructed in 
reference to supposed theoretic necessities, and not upon 
an examination of facts, and it would have been sur- 
prising enough, therefore, if it could meet the results 
of exact and thorough investigation without serious and 
essential change. An inductive study of the diversities 
of moral theory and practice, made possible by our 
modern science of comparative culture, suffices to show 
us at once that we are not speaking too strongly when 
we say that, so far from ethical sanctions indicating the 
existence of anything like fundamental similarity, we 
are rather justified in asserting that there is ' no crime, 
recognized by us as such, which has not somewhere and 
at some time found its place in the catalogue of virtues, 
and no virtue which has not been officially condemned. 



* " Inquiring into the pedigree of an idea is not a bad means 
of roughly estimating its value " (The Neb alar Hypothesis). 
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Even in extreme eases the Htafement will be fo 
hold good. The murderoiiH PijiittfH only IVur in 
nhould not bo active enough In slaughter to w 
approbation of Inn god; with the Kgyptian, 1) 
honourable ; while this TurkonwifHcewIe of moral i 
tioiiH prescribes theft. Nor when wo com pure ri 
nations with one another do we find tho remd 
significant. Polygamy, wrong in Europe mid An 
in right and proper in China, India, and Turkey; 
infanticide, a praetieo that we hold in utter abhoi 
was not only common in (Jrwo iintl {{onus hi 
oven justified by tho grc'iitent ethical teurhon* < 
tiquity, Plato and ArUtoths who aUo Iwld ?kwi 
corning tho relations of the MOXOH whirh we ghoul 
on as revolting* On any theory of a trunm^tv 
God-given sense of right and wrong, thow facia p 
difficulties that, but for tho civerwhctltitiiig iuiluo 
preeonceivcnl idetia, would at otico htivti been rooo| 
as absolutely inwipenible* An attempt hint indent; 
made to turn the edgcj of tho objection by tho 
that, notwiUwtftmling such vnriiiticirw of nc^ 
conduct, wma idea of right and wrung in iitwuyi pi 1 
But this assertion practically itlmmionx tbo only 
tion in the intuitional theory that in worth flghtiti 
flinco, in tho first plaoo t it allown tint definite unit 
cut claim originally put forth to into CM: 

vaguo and indefinite to be of any mil twvioe ; n 
tho second plooo, it intrmlucoH tho cttwmtntti of < 
tion and onviroument tho very olomotiU timt' t! 
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tuitionists are naturally most anxious to keep out of the 
account. If the conscience is, after all that has been 
said for it, nothing more than a plastic and capricious 
faculty, which, instead of being a permanent, infallible, 
and absolute guide, may be so warped and distorted as 
to prompt here to theft and there to murder, while in 
other places theft and murder take rank among the 
most heinous crimes, then what becomes of the divine 
voice within us? and wherein is the extra-experiential 
moral sense one whit more sacred than any sense that 
might be acquired? Surely the oracles of God should 
speak with no uncertain sound, if they are to make good 
their claim to a divine origin and mission. 

These difficulties in the intuitional theory early pre- 
sented themselves to Mr. Spencer, though not till after he 
had practically committed himself to that theory in his 
published work. In his recent Inductions of Ethics 
(where the whole ground of moral divergences is covered 
in considerable detail) he writes ( 191) : " Though, as 
shown in my first work, Social Statics, I once espoused 
the doctrine of the intuitive moralists (at the outset in 
full, and in later chapters with some implied qualifica- 
tions), yet it has gradually become clear to me that the 
qualifications required practically obliterate the doctrine 
as enunciated by them. It has become clear to me that 
if, among ourselves, the current belief is that a man who 
robs and does not repent will be eternally damned, while 
an accepted proverb among the Bilochs is that * God 
will not favour a man who does not steal and rob,' it is 
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impossible to hold (hut m<*n havt* in rutnmon an innafo 
perception of right ami wrong." 

Against tho orthodox' intuitinnisK th'tvfon', tho 
utilitarians undoubtedly possessed a str*wg east*, simo 
tho old elaim eoneorning oouseionee us an oxtra-exprri- 
eutial element of tho mind crumble*! |t piiM-oM tin* mo- 
moiit it was brought to tlu totu'hsUitii* >f fact. lint, 
though tho labour of distraction wan tasy, thr labnur of 
(u)UHtruc.tion pnritnlitl |Hr|ihxilii^ ahutst as jLjivat m 
thorn whioh tho iutuitionisU Itad found blut^itig tlunr 
path. It was ouo thing to nhow that tin* moral faculty 
could not be rogankul m ninipUs iiulojHnIout, and trail- 
scondoutal; it was quiUtiuiuth^r thing to prtwittit Itntn- 
bio hypothesis of itn exiattmoo, IIIH! of tlui uutlutritntivu- 
noas it undoubtedly j)oatwHi*H in tho mind of tho uvttntga 
civilized man. 

llouco, ovon in tho handn of itn nbkwt cxponcntx, tho 
utilitarian theory romaintnl in a crudouiul unmtiMfuctory 
shape. Tho probhun that it sought to nolvts though 
rightly rooogni'/cul hy it m a prohlom within tin* limits 
of Hoiontiflc investigation, wan for tho timo biding hoyoiitl 
tho roach of its nmouroea and power. Tho rotmru'nn* in 
not original and iudopomlont: truo; but, thi*n, whonrn 
and how is it derived? That waa tho knotty f|ueMtion f 
to wliich tho intmtlonists natundly (lotimtuh*fl n roply, 
Bentham, who, though not thtwr^ticmlly thti f(un<li*r of 
utilitarianism, was tho first to cwdwavour to maku utility 
the basts of a cohortmt moral HyKtorn, wiw htniMolf n jwy- 
ohologist, and never approached the prohbniH of iHhita 
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from the psychological side ; but several of his followers, 
notably the two Mills, saw this vulnerable spot in his 
armour, and attempted to make it good. The follow- 
ing extract from the younger of the just-named writers 
will probably give, in brief, the best specimen of the 
most advanced utilitarian speculation on this important 
point : 

" The internal sanction of duty, whatever our stand- 
ard of duty may be, is one and the same a feeling in 
our own mind ; a pain, more or less intense, attendant 
on violation of duty, which in properly-cultivated moral 
natures rises in the more serious cases into shrinking 
from it as an impossibility. This feeling, when disin- 
terested, and connecting itself with the pure idea of 
duty, and not with some particular form of it, or with 
any of the merely accessory circumstances, is the essence 
of conscience ; though in that complex phenomenon as 
it actually exists the simple fact is in general all in- 
crusted over with collateral associations, derived from 
sympathy, from love, and still more from fear; from all 
the forms of religious feeling ; from the recollections of 
childhood and of all our past life; from self-esteem, 
desire of the esteem of others, and occasionally even self- 
abasement. This extreme complication is, I apprehend, 
the origin of the sort of mystical character which, by a 
tendency of the human mind of which there are many 
other examples, is apt to be attributed to the idea of 
moral obligation, and which leads people to believe that 
the idea cannot possibly attach itself to any other objects 
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than those which, by a suppose! mysterious law, are 
found iu our present experience to excite it. Its bind- 
ing force, however, consists in the existence of a mass of 
fooling which must be broken through in tinier to do 
what violates our standard of right, and which, if we do 
nevorthelenH violate that standard, will probably have to 
bo encountered afterwards in the form of remorse. 
Whatever theory we have of the nature or origin of 
conscience, thin is what essentially constitutes it/** 

In Mill's view, therefore, an in that of the other 
members of his Kchtm!, the moral sense arisen in each in- 
dividual as tho result of bin own experience of the con- 
nection between actions untl their consequences, intrinsic, 
and extrinsic, immediate* and remote, observation of 
tho direct and indirect pains entailed by certain evil 
courses of conduct, which we thus learn to avoid alto- 
gether, or to follow at our peril, together with the in- 
delible impressions left by early education and variouK 
environing influences during our pltwiie yearn, enter 
us most considerable factora into the building up of 
tho complex moral Hense; while an equally important 
though more subtle part is pluyed by the principle of 
association.. Pain and wrong action, pleasure und right 
action, are found in interconnection with xtriking rcgu- 

* UtilitariamHin, rhap. Hi. In their iiimlyH* f lh< coiwicmw 
tho oldor utilitarians do not MWII to IIAVI* mlvam*oti much Iwyomi 
the point roaohod by Dr. David Hartluy (17&V-17&7), who intro- 
duced into tho coiiHidoratitm of tho tnoml thu 
olomont of asHOciation, which hi* was tho first, to nj|ly 
ioally to tho gnneral phonomonn f the? miiui. 
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larity and persistence ; whence, in accordance with the 
well-known psychological law, right and wrong, at first 
regarded only from the point of view of their conse- 
quences, come at length to have a direct power of appeal, 
and are sought or avoided, loved or hated, for their own 
sakes. Meanwhile, the ahstract idea of rightness and 
duty is conceived as arising, like other ahstract ideas, by 
generalization from countless experiences of concrete 
cases of right and duty ; while the sense of coerciveness 
or obligation at large is interpreted as a result, immedi- 
ately and by association, of the influence exercised upon 
the growing nature by the rigid discipline and sustained 
authority of the organized society in which, and the 
governmental agencies under which, the civilized indi- 
vidual develops to man's estate. 

Now, it is hardly necessary to point out wherein this 
alleged explanation, suggestive as it doubtless is, must be 
regarded as paradoxically insufficient to meet the prob- 
lem upon its most important side. While recognizing 
to the full the power of education, environment, and as- 
sociation, we still find ourselves unable to understand 
how, within the lifetime of the single individual, the 
idea of virtue as a separate, independent, and self-exist- 
ent conception, could ever be generated out of and 
emerge from the mere personal observation of the per- 
sistent connection between certain courses of conduct 
and certain accompanying results. Serious as is the ob- 
jection thus suggested of inadequacy of means to end, it 
becomes still more serious when we remember that the 
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specified connection between right action and pleasur- 
able results can scarcely bo said to persist within the. 
limits of our own individual experiences with the eon- 
stanc.y and regularity that the argument appears to 
demand. Could there ever in this \vayarise such a con- 
ception of rectitude as that which Tennyson embodies 
in the famous lines: 



"And brrausi* ritfht in ritfht, to fallow 
IH wisdom in th<* wort* of ruiiMMHU'ttcn *' I 

Simple or complex, innate or derived, the* moral fatMilty, 
as wo find it in the normal product of civilization, acts, 
if not with absolute uniformity, ntill with nn immediate^ 
ness and average certainty uf1icient to make IIH puttso 
before endorsing any theory that refuses to take UH 
further in the matter than the individual^ <rguni/,(*<i 
exporionccs of pleanuron and pains* The issuo may be 
dealt with on the grouiuln of common nenw. A<*eonlin^ 
to the utilitarian hypothewH, eiudi infant iwrn into the 
world start absolutely afresh. The mind i u ttibnla 
ram, with no innate ideas, no intuitiotw of any kind. 
Upon this the environment is supposed to work ; and 
the simple question in, whether the organisation and 
reRistration of personal oIwervuttonH, iinprcwHian t and 
experiences, during the comparatively few years of 
childhood and adoltmeenee, can bet fairly tiikcn to iu> 
csount for all that wo know of the chamctoriritWH of tho 
moral faculty as it exittts within ouraelvim in tho period 
of adult life? It in surely not utrango that the intui- 
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tional school declined to answer this question in the 
affirmative. 

The dispute between the two opposed theories of 
morals may, therefore, be said to have reached a dead- 
lock. Each sitje had found the weak point in the other's 
system, while at the same time each failed to secure 
from attack its own. And now we are in a position to 
appreciate the flood of new light that was suddenly let 
in upon the whole controversy by the rise of the doctrine 
of evolution. 

Notwithstanding all the profound differences that 
separated them, the two older schools possessed a single 
characteristic in common. Both had based their argu- 
ments and formulated their conclusions upon the con- 
ceptions of special creation and fixed types; and the 
discussion, with the full consent of both contending 
parties, had been in this way limited in range to the ex- 
periences of the individual life. Could the conscience 
ever have arisen after the manner alleged, within the 
span of the separate mortal career? This was the form 
that the issue had taken; and to the question in this 
shape one side had answered Yes, and the other "No. 
Evolution at once widened the issue. Behind the indi- 
vidual it placed the race; behind civilized humanity, 
the ages of barbarism and animality, out of which, 
through untold centuries, we have been slowly and pain- 
fully struggling upward into higher developments of 
life. The problem was no longer that of explaining the 

fine sensitive conscience of the modern adult Caucasian 
12 
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as the outgrowth of a IVw yeans (f personal intercourse 
with his environment. The gradually-acquired experi- 
ences of counties generations, slowly registered through 
long periods of Koeiul consolidation, and handed down 
from age to age JIB slight but persistent modifications in 

the nervous organi/ation of evolving man- these were 

the new factors which the development theory intro- 
duc'ed into the discussion. An explanation which hud 
properly been condemned as uhsurdly inadequate, so 
long as attention was confined to the brief terms of a 
separate life, assumed, immediately that account wan 
taken of the element, of hereditary transmission, the 
appearance of a rational and complete solution of the 
problem. In merging the life history of each singlo 
generation in the life history not only of the human 
race at large, but of all sentient <*xisU*nc(s and in pos- 
tulating the thread of continuity that, running through 
almost imperceptible gradations, binds the highest 
forms to tho lowest, the evolution ist ut onci* secured 
a new standpoint, and escaped the obvious charge of 
extravagance or specious reasoning. In thin way ovo 
lutkm, having, an we have already seen, reconciled 
the adverse claims of tho psychological HcheioU of 
Looko and Kant, now ulno stepped forward to ninko 
poa(jo between tho honuHtary fois- tho intuitiomstB 
and tho utilitarians, It nhowed that in tin* intorpro- 
tation of oonHcionco encdi Hide had part of tho truth, 
and neither side tho whole truth* The moral MOHMCS 
like what we know as intimt while immto na<i oxtru* 
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experiential in the individual, is acquired and depend- 
ent in the race.* 

The attitude of the evolutionary moralist, thus made 
clear, will be made clearer still by the following extract 
from a letter written many years ago by Mr. Spencer to 
Mr. Mill, and subsequently published, in part, in the 
Data of Ethics : 

"To make my position fully understood, it seems 
needful to add that corresponding to the fundamental 
propositions of a developed moral science there have 
been and still are developing in the race certain fun- 
damental moral intuitions; and .that though these 
moral intuitions are the results of accumulated expe- 
riences of utility, gradually organized and inherited, 
they have come to be quite independent of conscious 
experience. Just in the same way that I believe the 
intuition of space, possessed by any living individual, 
to have arisen from organized and consolidated expe- 
periences of all antecedent individuals who bequeathed 



* It is only just to notice that the claim for an original and 
non-derivative moral sense has been very differently interpreted 
by different members of the older intuitional school. Kant, for 
instance, by far the greatest thinker among them all, distinctly 
admits, in his Critique of Practical Reason, that the moral im- 
perative, conceived by him as transcendental, is transcendental 
only as to form. The content is derived. In other words, it gives 
the general sense of duty or obligation ; but for our knowledge of 
what constitutes right and wrong in any particular case we have 
still to go back to experience. This, of course, is a far less gener- 
ous demand than that made by the average intuitionist, and, in- 
deed, yields half the case to the utilitarian. 
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to him their slowly developed nervous organi/ations 
just iiH 1 believe thai thin intuition, requiring only to 
bo made definite and complete by personal experiences, 
has practically become a form of thought, apparently 
quito independent of experience; so do I believe (hut the 
experiences of utility organized and consolidated through 
all pant generations of the human nice Iiave been pro- 
due.ing oorresponding nervoiw inttlifi*atuins, which, by 
continuod trainrtinission and juT.umulati*n, have hceoino 
in us certain facuiltiea of moral intuition certain emo- 
tions responding to right and wrong roiuliwt, which 
have no apparent basin in the individual experiences of 
utility. I alno hold that jut iw the s|mie intuition re- 
sponds to tins exact demonstrations <>f gi'iittutry, and 
has its rough concluKioim interpretetl luul verilied by 
them, so will moral intuitionn rcnpoiid to the demon- 
strations of moral Beienee, and will huve their rough 
conelusioiiH inttTprottul antl verified by them." 

Careful poruwil of tlu above eitrnet will enable u to 
undarstand Mr. Speneor'n cuuphatic protect, miule <*artier 
iu the same letter, Hpiiiwt being clitHset! among the nnti- 
iitilitariaiw, and will Hiiggt*nt, IIH welK thone important 
differences that separate him from the older school, to 
which wo must revert directly. Hut beyond this, it bringn 
us round to a point at which we muy touch again upon 
a question already referred to tho question UH to how 
far it IH truo that the evolutionary theory han introthtccMl 
any new elements into our ethical aorwlderiiticmii. It 
will bo seen that it has actually dimmrtbd ntnthiir of the 
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two great contradictory doctrines that it found in pos- 
session of the field ; and in that sense, if by new we are 
to understand something absolutely unconnected with 
previous investigation, it may be urged that nothing 
new has been given us as a consequence of its application 
to the issues involved. But a new theory in science is 
seldom, like a new fashion in dress ; it is rarely more 
than a modification, or adaptation or re-interpretation, 
of some theory or theories already accepted in whole or 
in part ; and the revelation, when it comes to shake the 
world, most frequently brings nothing beyond a new 
attitude, a fresh adjustment of familiar ideas, or a sud- 
den flash of light into some detail hitherto unperceived. 
The effect of evolution upon the older moral thought is 
a case in illustration. It came not so much to destroy 
as to fulfil. For it has placed the doctrines of both the 
intuitionists and the utilitarians on a new basis and in 
a new light; it has harmonized their differences by 
showing their partial and supplementary character ; and 
by promulgating a theory of the moral sense which 
covers all the facts advanced by both sides, while it 
avoids the difficulties which each had found insuperable, 
it has brought the whole matter for the first time 
within the range of scientific treatment. 

Nor must we overlook the substantial contribution 
that evolution has made to the discussion of the peren- 
nial problem of evil. The existence of this disturbing 
factor in the moral universe has, more than any other 
question, agitated the human mind from the time of 
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.Job downward, and with the progress of knowledge 
and tho expansion of thought has given rise, in sys- 
toniH of theology ant! philosophy, to the most ingcniouH 
hypotheHOH and fantastic specula! it ws. K\oluti<n en- 
ables UB to read at Irani .sum** weaning and harmony 
into tho turmoil and discord of the world, Urn*, again, 
tho oxplunation it oflorn us is not marked by auiy ahso- 
luto originalit)*. (ilinipsos of flu* truth (hat rvil is, HO 
to npcak, nothing hut th* frirtion due to the imperfect 
aduptiition of human nature to norial contlitioiw, hnve 
from timo to thm* been rHU|4'ht hy thinkers of various 
Bchoola; and I*ope, in the early part of the lunt century, 
was only voicing th opinions of u large body of philoso- 
phers, when, working at Hurond-hand over tlie d<etrinea 
of Loilmitxian optiiniwn, he wrote: 

u All Naturt* in hut nrt unknown to \\\w ; 
All cha(M t ()ir(*<*titn whi**h fh< cutiHt ttt HM; 
All diword, Imrtitnny not uitdtT^ttHift; 

All part ml *vil, 



But thcKC gui^HHt'H and conjectuivn were tf no Hrie 
value whatever, and were jit numt nothing hut faint 
adumbration** of that interpretation whleh evolution 
makes poHHiblo for UH by turiiing Imck over the long 
pant history of our niet.% unti trucinj^ out the Mtru^gle <f 
the pro-social lntim:t with the eoiutitiiw of nociul life, 
Tho modorn dotstriiu* of Imrnitn dt*v<lprm*nt, if it I**UVCH 
tho teleology of tho suiyeet ntill involveit in tho old 
myptory (BiiKio any (juoHtion of w//// tho jmrticulur lino 
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of progress revealed by evolution was necessary still re- 
mains, from the metaphysical side, unsolved and insol- 
uble), at all events replaces by a statement of fact and 
induction the nebulous theories formerly in vogue. The 
patristic dogma of the fall of man is banished to the 
limbo of outgrown superstitions, along with all the Au- 
gustinian subtleties founded upon it; and what we have 
officially called sin, so far from having any supernatural 
causes or implications, we can now recognize as an in- 
evitable accompaniment of the slow and painful adjust- 
ment of the natures of men to the circumstances and 
requirements of the associated state. The old Adam 
within us is the Adam of the pre-social stages of human 
history the impulses of barbarism, the unrectified ego- 
istic emotions of the dweller in cave and wilderness, 
which will from day to day burst loose and declare 
themselves, despite the long discipline to which man- 
kind has been subjected through centuries of progress- 
ing civilization. Every time we give way to such im- 
pulses the old barbarian rises within us, and temporarily 
reasserts his power. Scratch the Eussian and you will 
find the Tartar just beneath so runs the proverb; and 
in the great mass of men the morality of civilization is 
as yet hardly more than skin-deep. As with the ship 
in Ibsen's grim and terrible poem,* our modern society 



* Rhymed Epistle a strange production, based upon the 
sailors' superstitious dread of making a voyage with a corpse on 
board, and written in answer to the question of a friend as to what 
was amiss with the present age. 
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curries with it a corpse in the cargo the unbridled 
elemental passions, the brute instincts, flu* fierce fend- 
onoios of primitive inun, handed down to UH by MM 
agon of thi* past. 

What new significance is in this way given to the 
oft-repeated phrase which tl*'srrilrs lite criminal classes 
HH the failures of civilization ! They an* the represent u- 
tivt^rt of the nava#e left over in the midst of <ur inure 
developed life, guided by the savage's predatory in- 
Ktinetn, living in a state of natural enmity with those 
about them, preying upon their fellows, to whom they 
oITor nothing in return, and thus remaining untnte- 
gratod into tho great, organisation of mntiuildipcnde^nt 
purta winch constitutes Hoetety. The mornl progress of 
man, aa Mr, John Pinko ban put it, is the gradual pro- 
cess o a throwing off the brute, inheritance." The law 
of morality becomes more- emphatically than ever tho 
law of tho higher life; nin is degeneration - a tendency 
towards reversion to the pro-social or animal typo; and 
tho ethieal ideal of evolution, in Town'scin's language, 

is to 

41 Move upward* working out tin* Uri^t, 
Ami l't thr npi* mid tigi't* ili*/' * 

III. 

Tho ethical system of Mr. Spencer, then, in utili- 
tarian, but not in the narrow souse in which the word 



* In Mcmnrmtn, I IB, Tennyson han jjiv-n piif i* 
to tlm KHIIH* fvohitimmry thtiht In othi'p filiic-i^ iiiitiibly in bin 
later pHinH, Tho Dawn, uuti Tho Making of Him. 
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utilitarian was formerly employed. The final criterion, 
as well as the ultimate end of universal conduct, is 
taken to be happiness, pleasure, or well-being ; * that is 
to say, in the last analysis, that course of action, and 
that course alone, can be held to be absolutely right 
which meets this criterion and helps towards achieve- 
ment of this end. Eut while the utilitarianism of Ben- 
tham and the Mills was merely empirical, Spencer's 
utilitarianism is rational. To make this difference clear 
will be to bring into relief the elements that are most 
noteworthy and characteristic in Mr. Spencer's ethical 
teaching, considered on its scientific side. 

All the old moral systems have, as we have already 
intimated, been uniformly characterized by non-recogni- 
tion of the principle of causation. Whether the posi- 
tion taken was that the revealed will of Deity is the 
sole ground of duty (as by the theological moralists 
strictly so called), or that our knowledge of right and 
wrong can come only through the instrumentality of a 
supernaturally-given conscience (as taught by the ortho- 
dox intuitionists), or that distinction in conduct arises 

* The tendency of language is almost always towards degenera- 
tion, and it is sometimes a hard struggle to prevent our ideas from 
following our speech. It is unfortunate that the word pleasure 
has come to be generally used for the criterion and end mentioned 
above. The word is objectionable on account of its connotations ; 
the idea called up is too limited in character, and has been seriously 
vitiated by evil associations. Happiness, though better, is still not 
wholly satisfactory. Perhaps well-being, with its wider sweep of 
meaning and absence of historic taint, is the best word for the 
purpose. 
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only by governmental enact men! (as maintained in tin* 
political doctrine of Uohhes and his disciples), the im- 
plication was still the same. All those schools, so widely 
separated from one another at every other point, ngreo 
substantially in this: that they regard the rightncss und 
wrongneKsof actions as qualities not necessarily inherent 
in tho nature of the actions themselves, but impressed 
upon them by Homo extraneous awl independent au- 
thority. Do we know that a certain aetiou is wrong 
only because of a divine revelation through Seripture or 
conscience, or beeaune of legislation directed against it? 
Then the statement iinplii that we tumid learn the 

wrongnoBH of the Haiti action in no other wuy- not evtn 

by observation of its results; ancl thin is tantamount to 
saying that the action has not, in the nature of things, 
certain invariable consequences. But this leads us at 
onco into an unforeseen dilemma. For if the nupposed 
wrong action does not tend nece^nrily to product* cer- 
tain evil consequences- that is % if its wrongnesrt i not 

inherent, but accidental -then hnwure we the bettor off 
for knowing that it in wrong? Tho world might go on 
its way just aa well, HCJ far UH pn*H*nt things im* <*fin- 
ct^rned, in tho. absence of the* nupernHturally-revealed or 
atato-given knowledge, and all new! for divine or legis- 
lative interference forthwith disappwirs. But if, on this 
other hand, the divine or legislative ititerfereitci* tg mtp- 
POHCH! to be required beeiuwe the welfare of tht world. 
will bo furthered by the knowledge, then thin tncunH, if 
it. means anything, that the evil action tlow tend to pro- 
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duce certain invariable consequences ; and if this is so, 
then why cannot we study these consequences for our- 
selves, and reach a knowledge of the wrongness of the 
action hy induction, or deduction, or both ? Out of this 
logical labyrinth there seems no way of escape ; and the 
whole difficulty arises from the fact that the necessary 
tendency of actions is overlooked from the fact, in 
other words, that the element of causation in conduct is 
left out of the account.* 

Now, this weakness in older ethical speculations is 
precisely what the general nature of those speculations, 
and the intellectual character of the times from which 
they date, would lead us to expect. But we are not so 
fully prepared to find the same weakness, though not in 
so pronounced a form, manifesting itself in the doctrines 
of the utilitarian school. Even in utilitarianism, recog- 
nition of causation is far from complete. 

And here we revert to a statement already made: 
that the older utilitarianism had not advanced beyond 
the empirical stage in its treatment of moral phenom- 
ena. Its method was that of induction only. When 
observations of the results of various courses of conduct 
have been made in numerous cases, and with sufficient 
care, a generalization is possible, and the inductive state- 
ment is reached that certain actions do uniformly give 
rise to evil results, while certain others bring with them 



* The line of argument adopted in this and the following para- 
graphs is worked out in detail in the Data of Ethics, chap. iv. 
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results of an opposite kind. Inferences from such a 
generalization may thru he taken as mien ofeondnct; 
nineo actions thai have been followed by certain con- 
BequeneeH in the countless cases submit ted to analysis 
may fairly be supposed to have in themselves a temiency 
to produce those c(nsrjuinc*s. But here ntilitariardsm 
ntopped. The important step in advance taken by Mr. 
Hpe.wwr lies in his attempt to convert the principles of 
conduct thuH reached, from truths of the empirical into 
truths of the rational order, by showing not only that, 
an inductively proved, certain actions arc habitually ae- 
eompuniod by certain results, but also that it ban to b< 
duductivoly proved that in the very nature- of things 
thoso results miatt go nlon^ with tlunu Utdy in thin 
way can the element of causation b<* fully n*c^nixtMi ; 
only in this way, therefore, can wo huvn u citnec of 
ethics properly HO culled,* 

From Mr. Sponeer'n letter to Mr* Mill, already laid 
undor contribution, we may htrc^ trunstu'ilu* a passage 
which will make? the eHHentiid point in this discussion 
Buflieiently clear: 

"The view for which I contend is, that morality 

properly HO called the neience of right conduct -hiw 

for it object to determine //// and ////// certain 
of conduct are detrimental, and certain other 
beneficial. Theme good and bad results cunnot be iicci- 



For Mr, SponeorV ottrHwt dituntmiuiu intrn^linjf in thin c**n- 
iim, of tht* utilitarian KyMtoiu, mm Huciui StalitfH, i 
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dental, but must be necessary consequences of the con- 
stitution of things ; and I conceive it to be the business 
of moral science to deduce from the laws of life and the 
conditions of existence what kinds of action necessarily 
tend to produce happiness and what kinds to produce 
unhappiness. Having done this, its deductions are to be 
recognized as laws of conduct ; and are to be conformed 
to, irrespective of a direct estimation of happiness or 
misery. 

Perhaps an analogy will most clearly show my mean- 
ing. During its early stages, planetary astronomy con- 
sisted of nothing more than accumulated observations 
respecting the positions and motions of the sun and 
planets ; from which accumulated observations it came 
by and by to be empirically predicted, with an approach 
to truth, that certain of the heavenly bodies would have 
certain positions at certain times. But the modern sci- 
ence of planetary astronomy consists of deductions from 
the law of gravitation deductions showing why the 
celestial bodies necessarily occupy certain places at cer- 
tain times. Now the kind of relation which thus exists 
between ancient and modern astronomy is analogous to 
the kind of relation which, I conceive, exists between 
the expendiency-morality and moral science properly so 
called. And the objection which I have to the current 
utilitarianism is, that it recognizes no more developed 
form of morality does not see that it has reached but 
the initial stage of moral science." 

Eeproducing this passage in the Data of Ethics, by 
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way of general nummary of his discussion of d 10 utili- 
tarian standpoint, Mr. Spencer adds: 

"Doubtless if utilitarians are asked whether it, can 
bo by were chance that this kind of action works evil 
and that works good, they will answer- No; they will 
admit tbat such sequences art* parts of n necessary order 
among phenomena, Bui though HUH truth is hevond 
question, and though, if there are causal relations be- 
tween nets and their results, rules of runthid can ho- 
como W'iontifir only when they are dedin-ed from theso 
causal relations, there continues to lit* entire satisfaction 
with that form of utilitarianism in which these causal 
relations are. practically ignored. It is supposed that in 
future, aa now, utility is to lie detenniurd only by ob- 
servation of results, and that there is no possibility of 
knowing by deduction from fiiniluini*tital principles 
what conduct must be <li'triim<nlni ami what conduct 
must bo beneficial. "* 

Hiich, then, in the foundation of Mr. Spetuw^ moral 
sy.stom, to the working out of which through tin* vuriotut 
departments of personal nioraln and wirial rebilioiwhipn 
thu ronuiinder of the Principle* f Kihirn i* devtited. 
It romaiiw but to add that affiliation uf the principles 
bora laid down upon the general dtictritte of evuhition 
loads to the tiHHortion of Honu* nitlier striking conchwioiw 
concorning thct future moral progroM of tlitt race, Wu 



15U Kr it further 
m'y- 
on Prison Kthi(% 
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have seen that one of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Synthetic Philosophy is, that all things are gradually 
tending towards equilibrium ; and as this must hold 
true in the super-organic no less than in the organic 
world, it results that the gradual adaptation of the na- 
tures of men to their environment cannot cease until 
between natures and environment there is a perfect 
balance or equilibrium. Prom the very commencement 
of social life down to the present time such tendency 
towards adjustment has been slowly going on, and it 
is going on still, moulding the characters of men and 
women everywhere into more and more complete har- 
mony with the sum-total of the conditions under which 
they live. What will be the ultimate consequence? 
" The adaptation of man's nature," writes Mr. Spencer, 
" to the conditions of his existence cannot cease until 
the internal forces which we know as feelings are in 
equilibrium with the external forces they encounter. 
And the establishment of this equilibrium is the arrival 
at a state of human nature and social organization such 
that the individual has no desires but those which may 
be satisfied without exceeding his proper sphere of ac- 
tion, while society maintains no restraints but those 
which the individual voluntarily respects. The progress- 
ive extension of the liberty of citizens, and the recip- 
rocal removal of political restrictions, are the steps by 
which we advance towards this state. And the ultimate 
abolition of all limits to the freedom of each, save those 
imposed by the like freedom of all, must result from 
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the* oowph'to oojitilihratiou hi'twoin man's di'siivs and 
the conduct mvrHsitah'd by surrounding conditions,"* 

The ethical corollary of all this, srt down though it 
IK in terms of rigidly scientific reasoning, is mure opti- 
niiHtit^ than tlu* brightest drmins of nvnlnt iutiist <r 
pfopht'i ('{Hit'rnun^ tht 1 idni! drvrlopwrtiN <f our ratn^ 
Fur this r|tiilihrulioii of ttu<itions and ronditiitis tnratis 
that ill Irntfth tln aIaptation of inrn's ijaturcs to tho 
(Iciuaitds of assoriatt'd iifr will iM't'onn* so ooitiplctr that 
all Hi'tiso of iufi^nud an writ iw tf oxtt-rtial ivstwiitt and 
ion will culirrly di.sapprar. l^i'jit <**ndurt will 
instini'tivt* and hpmitani'ons ; duly will ahvayn 
bo Bynoiiyntous with jl<'a^un; lovi* will iiidrrd ho u an 
unorring light n uiul u j<>j' ^ M <nvlt m'furity," a*t Worcln- 
worth win^; aitniiHin iuul f^oinni will HO rlunrly imn'go 
that altnuHin will bo wtuplv the* lii^hrHf c^oitiit ; mul 
tho intc^rt'st.H of tho individual and c*F ilu? ruiu* will In* HO 
complotoly uiufiod that flu* prompting itnd iinputst^ of 
ovory inoiuont will niintHh*r at onn* tt> tlu* iiuiiHdinto 
and ultimate* furtlrnn<*o of tlu ono ant! tho widt*xt and 
fulloRt roalixation rf tho othor.f 



* Kirnt IVinciplcH, 175, 

f In ivtfurd t<> thin tuijuMnu^it of 111** ntitrnl iiittiiro fi> thr nn- 
o OHpiTmlly Sticinl Stnti<% I*nrt I, rlmp, ii; hniti cf 
ioH, g 4(1, 07, DO, U7; Indurthmjt of Kthit% $ |t4 f UU, 1U'4. 



CHAPTER VI. 

[GIOU3 ASPECTS OF THE BPEWOERIAH PHILOSOPHY. 
I. 

]T is a curious instance of the gratuitous porverse- 
of popular judgments, that because Mr. Spencer has 
t, careful to mark out more clearly than, any preeed- 
philosophor the limits within which, from the very 
titution of our intelligence, all our knowledge must 
onfined, his system should therefore have been pro- 
iced a system, of negations. Thousands of pulpits 
i which there never yet issued a syllable about his 
biva contributions to thought, have rang with de- 
3iations of his agnosticism; thousands of general 
ors who know nothing of the light that he has 
wn upon so many of the practical problems and 
r>Hophio controversies of the day, have their own 
umneed ideas of his doctrine of the unknowable a 
rino which may indeed b said to have taken the 
o of tho old unscientific materialism, to which Mr. 
icor has himself given the death-blow, as the red 

of the modern theological world. How strange and 

13 
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wayward and purblind all this is, it is hardly needful for 
UH here to point out. Tin* development of tlu i doctrine 
in question occupies a hundred uad twenty-three pages, 
or less than a quarter <f one volume of the synthetic, 

Hurios First Principles; nnd the chapters dtvott'd in it 

rcpri'SiMit hut tlu* rlt*arin^ <f tlu jLjrouiut fr const nu-tivo 
work, and propM*!y ftnu n part of tht SynthHir SYH- 
tcni itstdf. lhnc*i\ even if wo persist iti treating ilio 
Ahsoluto UK u mention -\vhirh is pn-cisrly what, UH \v 
nhull HIH% Mr. Sprwrr himself emphatieally refuneM to 
do it in non tht* U*HH manifest that to Mtitfrnati/o tlio 
Hynthetir, I*hiloophy an merely i(MitH>e!asti(\ w funda- 
montully to nnrtcoutH^ivo its whole character and toii- 
tlcsnoy. 

Hero wo will eonHider the Spenrcriiiu thwtriuo of tho 
unknowable not in itn purely tm'tiiphy#icul but in its 
broadly raliglcnw anpot'tn ; ami w< will approach tho 
whole question of what we mttHt pretlit't HH tin* probablo 
future of religion by way of bin Hpwulalionrt concerning 
religiouH dcvvolopinent in tht* pant. 

Tho ovolutionist, it. in almost j4tipfrfhtot to remark, 
in prevented by bin general theory of things from re- 
garding from the popular point of view the highly 
elahoratocl theological Kynteitw of the world The rela- 
tively pure theUm of modern ('bristianity canttot bo 
accepted by him an an imrmuiiatts divine revelation, nor 
can lie eotiHent to <lraw a hard-and-fiwt lint? between 
thin and other groat cnncreto eipres^itHia of th re- 
ligious emotion, or ovon botwwn this nnd ox- 
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tremcly low expressions of it whicli tlio culture-history 
of the human race has brought before us in such be- 
wildering variety. All such manifestations, whatever 
may be their dissimilarities, must for him remain mani- 
festations differing in degree, not in kind, from one an- 
other ; and like all other phenomena, they have to be 
traced back into their simplest forms and studied in 
the light of their slow and gradual evolution. 

The first question, therefore, to be raised is the ques- 
tion of the feeling that lies at the heart of them all 
the religious emotion. As we cannot consider this, any 
more than any other faculty of the mind, as extra-ex- 
periential and innate, we have to ask, Whence came it ? 
What theory can wo advance of its genesis and devel- 
opment ? 

It must at the outset bo confessed that the inquiry to 
which we stand committed in seeking an answer to these 
questions is one beset by many obstacles ; not because 
we expect to find the natural history of the phenomena 
involved generically different from the natural history of 
other mental phenomena, but because it is here especial- 
ly difficult to make sure that we understand, even ap- 
proximately, the intellectual condition and outlook of 
primitive man. It is true that the monstrous and im- 
possible barbarian of eighteenth-century fancy no longer 
haunts, Frankenstein-like, the deep places of our specu- 
lation ; it is true that we do not now wilfully read back 
wholesale into the savage mind the ideas and emotions 
that belong to our more developed state; yet, at the 
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same time, it in stili hard enough to purgr our thought 
of all traeo of our advanced interpretation* of things und 
confront the univorw in. the only attitude possible to 
our far-oil progenitor in the long age* hrfoiv the lm- 
ginningrt of eivitixation. Till we can do this, however ..... 
till wt* fan in a incasun* Itavo inhinl UH qualiti % s und 
ttmdiMirit'H that huvt* hn'oino orguiii/.t't! into llu^ viry 
woof and trxtun* of our naiun* wo tihul! contintu* ic> 
connnit tho coinmon tnintako of ii*nptin^ an original 
factorn brotight to light by our invi*tfti#ation8, flrnu'titH 
which in reality wo tiurw*IvH havn < f urri*d into our in- 
YCBtigationH with UH; und thin munt im<vituhly to grrfir 
or IOHH degree vitiato tho ontiro (*um of our thought. 
Declining^ then, to follow tho Htill fu^hionahln prnrtirc of 
uaing the moro cotnpiox montu! phonoinrna to intrrprofc 
the Ions cornplox, we tnunt tnukn np our tttithU tc <lal 
with tha wholo <(uimtion f not by aftiilpw from ubovo 
downward, but by HyntlusHW from bi*bw upward.* 

Murh valuable litlp in thin diw'tinn han during tho 
pant generation been given by the enreful und Hynlem- 
alit*. Htudy of exiMting navngi* tribert. Here, it in true, 
tho difHeultiiH are ntuneroun enotigiuf f<r the igno- 



* i*rinc'ipliTH of StxMolo^y. 1, g I! Hi 

f AJJ thtw nrtv Hiimirnbly ii|wwl itntl rottintcfiti'd n hr Sir 
John LtiWHH'k in hJi Origin f (^vilj/ntion, *fm}tr i, Imt^r in 
tho nmm work, ciiwliii^ Bpi^ifiimllf with tin* fpii:iii eou(*tt|ii ionii 
of Havgc8, hw writwi : 4 * Mont tf Ihtm^ win* lmv<* nMkt*nvouri'th t< iw- 
ctitnit for th* vttHn jftfffitifififw nf riin^, linvi* dr HO 

by ('twitting ihmn with a muh mr' Hutment o yHh*m f 
than th*y in nnlity |w, Tln Litftifttt ttttppn^M itut tlr 
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ranee, short-sightedness, superficiality, and preconcep- 
tions of travellers, upon whom we have almost wholly 
to rely for our data, combine to render their testimony 
too often of doubtful worth, and the subjective element 
will persistently interpose its distorting influence. But 
the learning and acumen of writers like Tylor and Lub- 
bock have gone far towards clearing away the dangers 
and perplexities, arid the conclusions established by 
them on many important points have enabled us to 
enter much more fully than was formerly possible into 
the recesses of the savage mind. This done, it remains 
for UH to hold fast to the fact that the primeval man, 
whose mental condition and modes of activity we are 
trying to realize, is not to bo thought of as on an in- 
tellectual equality with even the lowest of the savage 
tribes whose life is now partially laid open for our 
study. We may use these as convenient steps in our 

worshipped because it so well represents * oette supreme intelli- 
gence ddgctgG*o do Ja, nature, dont la puissance est toujours active. 
Again, with reference to idols, he observes that 'la de*pendance 
quo nous avons do rimagination et des sens ne nous permettarit pas 
do voir Dion autrornont qu'on e'nigrne, commo parlo Saint Paul, a 
cause uue espooo do ne"cossit6 do nous le montror sous des images 
sonsiblos, lesquolles f assent autant de symbolos, qui nous clcvas- 
uit jusqifA, lui, (jomrno lo portrait nous romet dans 1'idee do eelui 
dont il ost la pointuro.' Plutarch, again, supposed that the croco- 
dile was worshipped iu Kgypt because, having no tongue, it was a 
typo of the Deity, who made laws for Nature of his mere will," 
(chapter vi). All thin is wild enough of a surety; but is it much 
wilder than a great deal contained in the new philosophy of early 
religions offered to the world by Prof. Max Mttller and .his fol- 
lowers among the comparative mythologists f 
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perilous descent, but we have to get down fur In-low I ho 
level of even the wreteheti Hushnu'ii, Australian abo- 
rigines ami Kueginns, before we ran enmmenee, hv aid 
of the historic. imagination, our in\estigation of the 
facts of the primitive human faeulty.* 

In the experienees of eivntiuvs, thru, who, intellec- 
tually nil einttionully en^iIereil, di!Trrei from our- 
He!vi\H so rudindly and entirely nt ulmost e\i*ry point that 
it is only with the ntnmst dtllitnilly that we can place 
ourselvi*rt provisionally upon their plane anl in their 
attituthi of thotight % we have to seek for the earliest 
BUggestiotw of the religious i!eu. Hut now, first of nil, 
how for our purpose KhnH wiMleline flit* rcli^ioiiH ideu 
Homo working Uuflnition, if only of tin* bruatiest itiul 
moat nuiimontary tyjws i nerei-wary to bi^in with, ntul 
thin doflnition mtwt pienn* far enough to tin* root, of th 
mattt^r to disentangle the idea itself front all its historic 
accumulations an*l developnirnts, Writes Mr. Tylor: 
u By ro(ju5rin^ in this definition the belief itt a suprt'ino 
I>eity and of judgment after death, the adoration of 
idols or the praetiM* of saeriflc'is or <lhir partially^dif- 
IUHCM! doetriueH or rites, no doubt many tribes ituiy ha 
excluded from the rataloptf of religititts, Hut such 
narrow definition has tin* fault of identifying religion 



* In the* flrt fwirt of bin tVirtcipUw of Srn'inlnjfy Mr, SjHnt'**p 
has (Itn'oit'ci a gr<mt mntty *}iii|iliri to nn i4iilri4ti tletnilrtt tiuly 
of priniilivtt ttmn ttiJ hiw ii|<*n*. Tfn* wirkt of Or., K II, Tylor 

and Sir John Lubbtmk shouht Iw iuin^fully rwwt In c*Pi$n0ttiiii with 

tltOKO. 
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rather with, particular developments than with, the 
deeper motive which underlies them." Wherefore, he 
very properly concludes that " it seems best to fall back 
at once on this essential source, and simply to claim, as 
a minimum definition of religion, the belief in spiritual 
beings." * Merely premising that such words as spirit- 
ual and supernatural, when employed in this connection, 
must be held free from all their usual modern conno- 
tations, tins definition may be accepted as the broad- 
est, and therefore the most satisfactory, that for our 
purpose we are likely to find. Widely as the countless 
concrete theological systems of the world may differ one 
from another, and from the fantastic and incoherent 
superstitions of savage tribes, in well-nigh every partic- 
ular, belief in the reality of some form or manifestation 
of existence other than that which we describe as natu- 
ral will be found invariably to distinguish and lie at the 
bottom of them all. It is this belief, and no other, that 
furnishes a bond of union between bodies of thought 
otherwise so dissimilar, for example, as nineteenth-cen- 
tury Christianity and East African fetichism ; and, as 
being the one single quality which wholly and partially 
developed theologies without exception possess in com- 
mon, it may be taken to represent the vital germ from 
which what, in a somewhat more advanced sense, is 
specifically called religion has everywhere arisen. f 



* Prirnitivo Culture, fifth American edition, i, 424. 
f It may bo pointed out that acceptance of this definition 
changes the iasuo in the old discussion as to the universality of 
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Artvpting this as our starting point, wv find our- 
Hrlvi*H confronted hy t\v* M'pumtr i|m'stion,s, In (ho 
first plans whi'iuv arosr thf bflii'f in u modi* of xit- 
own other than our own? Ami, stvomily, givrti this 
bolii'f in its rrudi'st form, and what was the general 
eonrse of its flirty tlt'Vt*ltpini*ut ? Tin* Jins\v*rs #ivu by 
Mr. SpiMu*tr to thi'sr <jth'stioj\rt will In* fuiuni in lug 
ghost-tht'ory, t>r theory of tlw doulli\ HIU! in his <lo<s 
trino of aiu-fstor- worship. All st'tisr of list* .Hupi*rn.Htu- 
ral, aticurtling to his viw of tin* nuilirr, may h< traml 
bm;k to tlw priiuitivt* In*Iiif in tlw ^'host; uiul all r- 
liglous HynUjnirt whutH<M*v^i\ urisiitg at thn utntt from 
such boliof, httvo jwwninl through tlu prrp-nraiory 
of ancoator*worHhi|> on tht'ir wuy tt> tinir 
and highly dovdopotl formn. 



. Tho lisiniHKini iis^'lf, frm flr^i f l*it, hip i 
out* of t(*riniittl|*'y tlu vnritUH tliHptttnitt>4 ii*t lt*iii|| in iinrrrint^nf 
with ono nt)t)th< 4 r t uutl HntuHittio* ituiiM^t iif with th^tn^^tvf'M, in 
regard to whnt (hoy mwint ly lh* liingiiii|fi pttipluyiMt, If wi nfti 
to us \.\w woni n^i^iiiii in nuy htKiwr MI^IW thmi tlinl uivmi it in 
tho toxt, thou (iouMlcH* Sir *tuhu l*ult'k in rijjht itt <'<tnclutlitu{ 
that HUiuiry Muvit^tt trtlH*M !utvi IHIM innl urn wiilnnit religion 
(Origin of ('ivili/Hlioiu chn| vi. Vf it In vtry <|tn*tiomi)>i 
wliothor any onw of llw tnln^ n*frrMi lo hy dim in CMtifirmntion 
of hw Httittnnont wotilii U fount! iiilirrly tacking in *oint* fitint 
HO! wo of a lifo-powiT itlit'f fliiiii thiir own. iinth Mr, Spinwr 
(Printnplw of KiK*icligy vnl, i, || M<!) nitil hr. Tylor (Primitive 
( 1 ult nro, i 4SJ5) favour tho Mwt lht til nil ivnfi im iiil* tdnt 
has yet lMtn fairly st$iiiI hnx |r<*inl In IH< ni 
in HOIIHI triwiu of nligiuuM iilriis in thus tlfHurii* 
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II. 

The belief formerly almost universally in vogue 
among those who sought a natural genesis for religious 
ideas was that early man was led by a sense of wonder 
and awe to reverence for, and direct personification of, 
the natural objects influencing his daily life. Sun, 
moon, earth, winds, sea, so mysterious in their behaviour, 
BO tremendous in their manifestations, were thus sup- 
posed to bo the objects which, by heightening of the 
feelings of astonishment and dread, gradually gave rise 
to the sentiment that we call worship. But poetical as 
is the theory,* and congruous as its alleged experiences 
unquestionably are with the mental processes of our 
more developed state, the briefest consideration of the 
actual facts of the savage mind suffices to show its entire 
untenability. The primitive man had neither the emo- 
tional tendencies nor the intellectual tendencies requisite 
to produce the supposed chain of effects. The familiar 
sights and sounds of surrounding Nature, suggestive as 
they may be to the civilized adult, aroused in him no 
greater feeling of awe than they do to-day in the child 
or the village clown, who watches the rising and setting 



* It, is surprising how often oven thoughtful men and women 
will bo found embracing 1 hypotheses merely because they appeal 
to their sense of general fitness or beauty. Rigid analysis of our 
current beliefs would probably disclose the fact that, partially in- 
telleetualmul though they may bo, the emotions lie at the root of 
a very considerable proportion of them. 
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of tho KUII, tin* wuxhtit and waning <f thr moon, tho 
thhin# and flowing of tlu* sea, without tho slight out 
hnpulw in tho dirretion of worship. Any rolitfioun 
prompting of which wo way ourselves he rmi.^riuiw UH 
\vi^ staml fact* to farr with mt*h phrttoturaa an* not, 
priniitivt% hut liihlinctivrly motioni,* unl, so fur frorn 
holpin^, stun*! UH ohnturh 4 ?* in th way of our ittni^r- 
Httuulin^ of tin 1 (*!notio!iui Jiltitudi 4 of ntrly nu*n. So, 
ioo f with tho intollortuiil niili' of tin* <{tit'xtion. 'I'hu 
iic*ct*pt tlit* nutural t*!iiiii^^ that ^o on nmttnd 

day and ni^ht, mtmtwr ami wiitttr, tltlul <lh and 
|]o\y-~with cuimploto ini'iitiil iiuiiiToronctMiiul an titulars 
of oourmi. H<s liko tlu iKH(rnnt Jintl iirtiful antott^ our- 
Btlvo, hiw no auriowty. IIn I|OIH not |MH*tilnt^ con- 
corning Uunn, ho no i|iii*Hfioiw ahottt thi'ir moan- 

ing, soaks for no intorprotation. li<* laik % tli^roforo, 
tho vory trait from which any powihlt* Myntim of Na- 
turo-worwhip would have to ori#nmU*. 

What, Uun, munt wo ronrlmlo? Thai \attnwor- 
nhip in not tho primordial form of tin* religions ila, hut 
ii dovolopod form of it. Antl now wo havo to aik---if 
our Btudy of primitive oharartoriMtic'}*, oinotional and 
intollontual, forltidtt our mvopting tlitn rottitnonly al- 
logod oxplanation m t\\u truo oxplanaii<tn of thn phti- 
nomonon undor tlinoitJUiion- What theory will that Mtudy 
ouahlo UH to offor to tako it plan 1 ? 



* Any wnw of n Npiritunl rpltillnii with Nut urn U, m lli nlutly 

Of littTAttiro KhoWM UN, of VWfJ 
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" The mind of the savage," says Mr. Spencer, "like 
tho mind of the civilized, proceeds by classing objects 
and relations with their likes in past experience."* 
But while their minds work in the same way, the ex- 
periences which furnish the materials for their opera- 
tions are entirely different being in the latter case al- 
most infinitely varied, and in the former extremely lim- 
ited and circumscribed. While, therefore, the civilized 
adult is able to classify both objects and actions accord- 
ing to their essential likenesses, these being often among 
the least obvious of their characteristics, conspicuous 
likenesses, which frequently have nothing whatever to do 
with essential nature, alone attract the savage attention. 
A single illustration will servo to make this abstract 
statement clear. According to testimony cited by Mr. 
Spencer, an Esquimaux has been known to mistake a 
piece of glass for a lump of ice. This error arose, not 
because the mind of the Esquimaux did not proceed in 
the same way as the mind of an educated European 
namely, by classing the new object with what most re- 
sembled it in past experience but because, owing to 
his small and superficial acquaintance with things, this 
rough grouping, in virtue of the most manifest external 
similarities, was the only grouping possible to him. 

Passing over the discussion of the general theory of 
the outer world to which these limitations must neces- 
sarily give rise, wo will concern ourselves with their in- 



* Principles of Sociology, i, 52. 
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lluonew only in flu* produi'ti*n of tin* rarlir.-U religious 
ideas. Consider, thru, thr intt*rprHatim that must bo 
forced upon tho mind of primitive man by thf familiar 
personal phrnomrna of shadows, n'llrrtuws, divarns. 
Tlu* notion inevitably grnrratrd by thnit mttst hi tli<> 
notion of thr ihmlity of thinjiJ*. \Vtrhiu^ hin slmtlow, 
tin* Huvajjt 1 lu'iMtna'S i*tn\inrrti that h*' i^ nttt'iuitnl hy u 
doublo, sonu*titnt ( s pmuMit, .siJiui'ltmr^ wiilidrawii. Oh- 
Borvation of hin ntlrriiun in tin* \vuf*r ^trrn^thrnrt thw 
belief; untl in hofh rn^'H h tiinl^ viiJt*firi uf tin,' ilupli- 
catioii not only of his <>\vn fxintrnrts hut <f iilnioni nil 
othur exwtrncH* UH wt*ll. Knowing nothing of th pIiyH- 
ical causes of ihi'Hi! n^uhs, h<* *iwply uncl luttttmlly 
regards them iw nppoiultMl rntitirx wliirh, however, 
possess the tUlTonnitiiil fhiiriiri^ristii' that thry urn 
visible without lining tnngthli*.* llnu'o tlw iniliid 
pecuiIiuritittH of the doiilil% or slupitw t world. With 
thorn* enuli* itliMis rDiiilniit* uh*m urUing front tlw ixp(ri- 
oncoH of Khtp. In tln'umH, thi'Hiivugi* finttn httn^clf n- 
gttgtnl in at f tivitif4 nimilar to thono of waking Iift\ I In 
hnntH, IMm, and fwt^, lights fnt'inii'Mind goM through 
dangers; and tht*s' visionary *i?i*urn*nM*s nr* to him 
just an rnul as tho i*virydiiy orrrrniM*H which they 
faintly or vividly r*st*nthh*. What is t!i* tnevituhlu n*- 



will-kmwn ^t**r *f 
who unlit hit* Hhwlrtw wid l<omHrl**init|tn*i Hisint Sylviwtvr'* 
Night IMmnttixy, in wliirh n |wri$ Jw hi* r*^l1w*tiiit 8 urt* ptnyful 

rmniniw*emiw* <f ttiiit {trttuitivci l*lpf In iliw iirliin! rtmiilf of 
shadows a 
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suit? While all these dream-adventures have been 
taking place, his actual body, as he by-and-by learns 
from others, has been lying motionless and unresponsive. 
Prom this grows up the notion of the wandering double, 
or other-self, that goes away for a short time in dreams, 
and for longer periods in fevers, swoonings, and trances ; 
and the identification of this other-self with the ap- 
pended entity, shown in shadow and reflection, is almost 
certain to follow. In this way develops in complete 
form the belief in the double or ghost a belief which 
the testimony of travellers and missionaries, so far as it 
has hitherto been carefully sifted and examined, reveals 
as existing even in savage tribes among whom the 
faintest trace or suggestion of any higher religious con- 
ception has been looked for in vain. 

This belief naturally assumes special proportions in 
connection with the phenomenon of death. Tempora- 
rily withdrawn in sleep, fever, swoon, and trance, the 
double, or other-self, is held at dissolution to take a 
final departure. Yet, though now permanently de- 
tached from the tangible bodily self, to which no effort 
can recall it, it has not therefore passed into a state of 
absolute non-exisfcence. It has vanished into the shadow- 
world, carrying with it most of its earthly characteris- 
tics, but becoming gradually endowed none the less with 
growing suggestions of superadded power. By-and-by 
the surrounding world is filled with these shadowy 
doubles the belief in ghosts thus generated surviving 
down to our own time in the vulgar dread of dema- 
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toriulixod oxistonoo.s that aro supposed to haunt u tho 
glimpHOH of tho moon, mukinx ui#ht hidoou*," 

Obnorvo tho natural romilt. A savage droums of bin 
(lead father, brother, wn. How doos ho interpret mu-h 
an experience? AH tin* tiotual visitation of the douhlo 
or #host of his departed rolutivo. No otht'r intorpn'tu- 
tion in t imlofol, ponsiblo. (hit n( thi.< ^prin^s tho lir^t 
idou tf an aftor-lifo. But thi-^ nft'r*lif*, as Sir tlohu 
Lubbook hiw poititt*ii oiit^ is ut tlio outset, liinitni ntul 
temporary; nava^os an* likoly to <!rram, for tht nioHt 
part, only of tho rti*ontly oloal ; inn! whon n d 
friond in no loiter (iroutuod uhout, ho m no 
thought of iw Ktil! oxwiiti^,* Only lutir, ulon^ with 
thcs dovoloprnoiit of inrgor roligioiH idoiui, dwn thin o<n- 
coption of tho temportiry ufior-Iifo oxpand into tho 
conception of an unoiuling aftor-lifo, or what wo *all 
immortality. 

But moanwhilo, boliof in tho surviving cinublo or 
oxordsort roinarkablo itifluouoo *>vor tho wholo of 



* " Ask the* mj,fn/* HIIV? M. I Hi C'hniiiu, " wh*n i flu* jarit f 

his grratgTiiii<ifitflti*rf If*' m\yn h elicit n<! know; it i tlutun 
Ask him tilnwt thi* npirit f hi fiillirr or hnllifr W)IM ilirtl yontrr- 
chiy t thmi ho in full ff f*nr nitft tirnr: tic* i^lim-rs ir t U ^n- 
<*rnlly nnar thi* pluro whn* tln lly liii.^ tw l*iiril HIM! iitnoiitf 
nuiny i,rlbm tlw viJlugp in rt*movfii iinmisttitti'ly itftrr l\w i**tiitt nf 
ono of tliH inlmhitntttH. Ttw warm* l*Iiif |inn"tiii* ntuutiK the 
Anrnxulu KiiUlw, iw hnn Iw^ri wi^l! slinwn by Mr, (*nltiiwny, Tly 
bolinvo thnt tho npirit* of ihiir iirrwi.iil fnthi^m tl hrttiti*nt KtiU 
livs bwmiiw they ii|i|M.mr lit tlrpnni? by itivtirmi rimmniiiig, how- 
vor, fframlfttthfni iifp ft'iw^rnlly rpgnrtlwt AM tutting tc* m- 

in of (!iviiix*U<m> | 
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savage life. It originates, in the first place, the practice 
of ministering to the needs and desires of the spirit. 
The universal rite of leaving provisions with the corpse 
finds its explanation here; sometimes, where the double 
is thought of as material, it is supposed to make use of 
such provisions in their material form ; sometimes the 
more refined conception is, that the ghost makes use 
only of the spirit of the things offered. Eeason is thus 
also assigned for those continued periodic oblations to the 
dead of which travellers in different parts of the world 
have spoken, and which frequently persist, in more or less 
mutilated shapes, in the higher stages of advancing civ- 
ilimtion. But this is by no means all. In these primi- 
tive observances wo may recognize the germ of all re- 
ligious ceremonial. The father of the family, the leader 
of the tribe, the chief of the clan, men of exceptional 
prowess and power during life, become after death the 
objects of special attention. Their utterances in dreams 
are accepted as commands of unusual importance ; their 
known wishes become the foundations of law; every- 
thing is done to retain their favour and to keep them 
friendly. Ilonco arises ancestor-worship as a necessary 
stage in religious evolution. Little by little, along with 
Hor/ial consolidation, goes consolidation of these incipi- 
ent religious ideas. The tribe is dominated by some 
one man of extraordinary strength and character; suc- 
cess in war attends his guidance, success within the clan 
follows his counsel. Dying, he assumes a correspond- 
ingly important position in the ghost-world his spirit 
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heeomert tho tribal god. His grave, uiul tho rough 
Htrueture raised around it fur protection, Initiate tho 
temple; ministrations at his resting" place, and propitia- 
tory offering** upon the ever-sacred *ptt, give rim? to 
religious sacrifice ; appeals to hint for continued help aro 
tho first prayrs; and in thr praisfs <if his ^n-at Ucrds, 
his coura^t*, and his (rinniphs, nu-itrd <r rhantt'd within 
luwinjj; of and to gratify his #h<st wt' may lind the 
ftrat indifatiouH of Hubsnjtu*nt trmph* ritual. 

To nhow how from thrsi^ p'nns, /utri /WMII with th 
oxpanKton of thought and tho g'm*ml rvotutitm of tho 
social 8tructuro> tlu*ro gradually gnw up Hy^li'tiw of 
, idolutry N'jitun-Wfrship, mid ntluT priinitivo 

lioB of thi*olt>git ( iil thought with tin4r iMTcnupaMying 
; and still tntirw to trun* front thrw I hi' *iiw foritut- 
tioii in their first cnido rnihodittu^its of tin* grntt run- 
erotc* nligi<ns of tho world* would IMTO liiki* iw hfyond 
our liniiis. All this Mr. SpoiuTr ha*< lom in <ltnil f 
and with wonderful wealth of illustration. Thf follow- 
ing points niv thosn whifh wi* havi JMTI* to in*iir in 
mind: First, that our present tnrthod of intrrprrtntion 
seeks tho origin of all rdigiotts idc*ni4 % not m f fMirding to 
tho t'onunon inyttudogirni thiory, in fiM*lingH iiml M|unni- 
lutiouH about tho poworn of Nuitin* which nro ohviounly 
hiyontl tho rango of mtdovi<io|od thftttglit, hut in the 
Havagc^H tnovituldo oxjwriiuciH <if tho fluidity of hi* own 
and cither oxintoncus nmi that, <*on*ii*tjuwtly, nl! i>-ciillit! 
primitivn r<*ligifiiin idoan uro rwilly not rigiiiiil t tint de- 
rived. Hooomlly, thnt tin* insmotUaio mid !iic*i*wiiry out- 
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growth of tli oso experiences was the rise of a univer- 
sal system of ancestor- worship, which in time originated 
a more or leas complex pantheon of deities ancestors 
expanding into gods, and mighty rulers and leaders into 
gods-in-chiof. Thirdly, that all forms of theism, even 
monotheism itself, are reached by generalization from 
earlier ideas, and are only possible when the mind has 
reached a certain degree of development ; and, finally, 
that the course of evolution here indicated is to be held 
as marking out the line pursued by every religious sys- 
tem in its earliest stagesin other words, that we see 
no reason to regard any religion whatever as an excep- 
tion to this general rule, because in its highly elaborated 
form it appears, superficially considered, to present no 
distinct reminiscences of these primitive stages of its 
history. 

III. 

Acceptance of the doctrine of evolution in its appli- 
cation to thought obliges us to acknowledge that in the 
development of religious, as of all other ideas, there 
must at every stage bo a certain congruity between the 
beliefs held arid the intellectual and moral character of 
those holding them. If it be true, as has been perti- 
nently said, that "an honest God's the noblest work of 
man," it is no less true that this noblest work is only 
possible to noble natures in a comparatively advanced 
state of civilization. An indigenous creed will always 
evolve in conformity with the average needs of a nation 
14 
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or tribe at any given time, and the ehangcs it gradually 
undergoes allowance being made for the subtle inllu- 
eneo of interaetiou between belief and eharaeter will 
bis in keeping witli the changing needs; while when* a 
creed irt imported ready- made from \\ithuut, it. will in- 
evitably, in HO far as it enters into the spiritual life 
at all, find the level of general eharaeter and ideals-- 
a truth never more strikingly illustrated than in the 
history of prosehti/ing < 'brilliantly. Ami this forces 
UH to rerogniiion of the fact, not altogether easy of 
acceptance throughout the whole range of its implica- 
tioiw, that u tho religious ereeils through which man- 
kind umively pajw an\ during the eras in which 
they arc suverally ht'UI, the best that could be held; 
and that thin in true not only of tin* latest and most 
refined creeds, but of all, even to (lie earliest and 



This ]>rinrijh b*t'onu*H fl 
that (arly < i r*fds art* ivirywlu*rr fa^hiout'ii tijnit the 
tlun (xislin^HM-ial xtaf; and *im** t\w wiriul ntato i* at 
ov(ry Kiap* of itM evolution th< oiit^nnvlh of avrrnjjo 
no(*dH, tin* cn'ctl ilsi'lf in but tin* itiir*!i/atiin and *in- 
bodimont of tlioni* iMM'tln, am! tlrn\vs tin* wi-i^bt of its 
inilucMuui wluro for tht* tirn being it i* riuint rt*i|tiiri'd. 
A nligiouH c'oiH't^ptioii ja;rt*atly lyint tin* nt<*tiium Hocnal 
demand would alm> bo beyoni! thi nwli of thu nttnlitim 
cio ; though poHHiblt* to niin nr two in a g f ii- 

* The t** of Ai!llirjiifimr|liiiti 9 
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oration, it would bo impossible to the large majority. 
Ilonco, the ideas formed of divine affairs and divine gov- 
ernment are at all times reflections of earthly affairs and 
earthly government : the divine ideal, in other words, is 
simply the projection of the particular social ideal then 
in vogue. Man has all along made God in his own 
image ; and more civilized periods, inheriting the con- 
ceptions handed down to thorn from periods less civil- 
ized, find themselves entrusted with the task of modify- 
ing these older conceptions to bring them into general 
harmony with broader and purer ideals. " Ascribed 
characters of deities," as Mr. Spencer says, "are con- 
tinually adapted and readapted to the needs of the 
social state. During tho militant phase of activity the 
chief god is conceived as holding insubordination the 
greatest crime [as it is then legally considered the great- 
eat offence], as implacable in anger, as merciless in pun- 
ishment; and any alleged attributes of milder kinds 
occupy but small space in the social consciousness. But 
where militancy declines, and the harsh, despotic form 
of government appropriate to it is gradually qualified by 
tho form appropriate to industrialism, the foreground of 
the religious consciousness is increasingly filled witli 
those ascribed traits of the divine nature which are 
congruous with the ethics of peace : divine love, divine 
forgiveness, divine morcy, are now tho characteristics 
enlarged upon. 11 * 

* KcdoHMHticjnl Institutions (Principles of Sociology, Part VI), 
057. 
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'Phut sill early religious eoneeptions are absolutely 
anthropomorphic*, both in their piMiti\e asperts and in 
their limitations, is now admitted by all serious students 
of culture history ; nu*i we rimy here nti'f, in pacing, 
the Htrikiiitf hunuitny of thin fui't uiih tin* jjfr!tt'ral 
tht*ory of nt*tMttr-wrMhij u!*vr ntttiiitfii. !\Inn wan 
not only tht jiriinitivr hf)w <f drily, HH hr. T \lir has 
Hiiid ; lu* was tin* priinitivt* tlrity ; hi*n f ' niM't-s.^arily the* 
purely munlike rharu't'ristit'M uf all early pU At 
first Beureely ion intrlli^enl, fui v sri'in^, 'ourup*ius, or 
potent than the living savage who niiiii.Mti'rinl to his 
nocoHHitieH, the surviving double or ghont only gradually 
aoquiroti triUiwiiiiilwiitai|ini*itirj'Uiiiii jK>wrr*; and it is a 
familiar fact that oven the Jahvrh f rotnparatively 
speaking so advanocnl n |MMipl iw tlu early Hrhrews, wan 
for a protfiiotecl f^riiKl til! markedly dHlrirftt ntit only 
in the highor virtuen, but nlso in tin* higher inlelleettml 
qtialitieH, Monotheium, or the ronrepltiitt uf 11 single, 
all-powerful, ever-prertent deity, therefore rotui^s ill the 
far end of tin* evolution of religious tdeat; whirh tneaits t 
of eotim% that many popular theologim! thi*orirs, hamul 
upon theasHumption of niiyt*n iniijitw sen** of thedivitw, 
re<|iiire ftuidamentid moiiiiieatiuti. Hut \vhat w uni 
inont wmeorned to point out here i^ s tliul, us Mr. S|H*n*er 
has shown in the little cm Tin* I'm* of Anthrn|to- 

niorphinm, from wliioh wi> Ituve already quoted* un- 
thropomorphinmi even in iy rrtulost mid fiiriiiiti 

has had its relative jiinlifli*itlifi f si nee it lnw pliiyed nn 
important part in tho higher ilrvi<lfi|iitu*nt f Hit? 
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The savage nature, needing strong checks, can most 
effectually bo controlled by fear of tlio still more savage 
doifcy. Tho conception must be entirely concrete to 
enter an a moral motive into his action ; and thus even 
the most repulsively diabolical characteristics aid in the 
production and, preservation of restraints, which, not 
otherwise obtainable, help, like the iron hand and will 
of the earthly despot, to prepare the way for milder dis- 
cipline. Something may in this way, therefore, be said 
oven for the (Joel of mediaeval theology, and much for 
many of the crudest and most repulsive elements in the 
popular religious teachings of our own day. They yield 
important regulative factors in the lives of those for 
whom restraints and sanctions derived from more ab- 
stract doctrine would have no authority ; and they could 
not bo universally swept away, even if that were possible, 
without the moat disastrous results. The only danger is 
that, through the influence of natural religious conserv- 
atism and intellectual vested interests, the old concep- 
tions may only too often be found to survive the period 
of their beneficial activity. Then they become not aids, 
but hindrances, to further progress obstacles in the 
way of that adjustment to which all evolution tends.* 



* Recognition of the average congruity between men's beliefs 
and their needs must not blind us to the fact that all lower re- 
ligious ideas are extremely tenacious of life, and tend to persist, 
with untold consequences for evil, in face of advancing civilization. 
The- task of eliminating the worst features in the body of theo- 
logical doctrine remaining over from the past, is in some respects 
the most important that each generation has to undertake; and 
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IV. 

Tho principle that for all rrHjjious conceptions* an- 
thropomorphism is the nert'usary point tf departure, 
interesting UH it. is for stmlrnts <>f rulttirrlusttry % is not 
Iwru n'frrn'd to for it* own sakr, hut for its important 
implications in relation t*> th* hi^h<r prti^rr.sn <f fhe- 
oh^y. For tire fart nw to hr rrro#ni/,i'l is* that rvrn 
the most lidvitiu'rd thtolx* f J systnns uf tin* world 
havt* not yt't outgrown this rnrli(*st univrt^al >*ta^<. 



hiw liifiloult it 

atruggla tt*twwn wi-fMllnl ln'trnMlnx utut 

for h(*rwynnl thir niiniliif jhonnin'tMi. It MTIH? fi tur tluit Mr. 
Spcncor hitowlf in wiw'lint^ ini'lint-ti tn nt<rit*k r utuifrrnto 
thin dynamie iw|HM't tf flu* mntt^r. Mnini*tlr iltrtv i^iuiothtT 
thought that may Iw jH*rtim*fitly wuggi^ii 1 *!. Wr *jtrk too ftin 
tf civilixatUm us if il wmv a tih* rtNtttK wifh "iurtiiiiig like uni- 
formity nil ftinntf till* Hhnn*. \Vi ftirgi-l llmf ill t'Vri'f niitiifry, lit, 
iwory |HM"itHl, hfugi'H <*f <*ivili/iiti*u ivi*rlii(* I lint th't iin j*lill It* 
hn. found ftmng nurwlvrn Irff -*VIT "{wrum-ii* tutd rritrt'wiilttftvrM 
of <u'h **jioi*h in flu* wrli* hi^f^ry, frin ftp* up* f liirl*nrist<i 
down t mir nw tinn*. A|j*rii'iwiiin if tli furl t4iitilii |irtivnit 
a ronf union of issu^N wlui"li t mdtit'liitu^i nv^rlly, notu'!iimM in jmr- 
tinlly dhgniwd form, will IN* fnumt t viiiut(f nnl tiirtis4|ntt*i m\ 
pri'sonl-diiy rrligiiw>* nffiiifM, It in IIHI ifii*n n^^umt*'! tn !M wti nl- 
jtM'tion itgiiinst a hinh ri'ligitmn rrinnl that il t^ iui ii|j*!ii*iibli' to 
ckviry oliiHH of tlw rommutiity, ninl pnrtictitarly that il lii'* ttl go 
ouip with rr^inrriitin>c fi*n*i* t th lwir*t iiinl iin^t 
rharm't^rx. I!riu'i% cumpfiriniitm r' tii^titiiti'd in nil 



uf iln*SiiIviittii Ariti%Min*l ittvnrintty in favour 
of ih 2attc*r, l*ntimi* it IIHJ* ^iirrwlwl in trwlmtg tliti*^ whom tltti 
mow rottncd faitlw in |in*fiiii hv niivrr ltt t* Itnirfi! 

All that tjw-dft to Iw Haiti in mfwwrr t |.|ii% rxtraimlitiHry arj?utn'nt 
|j4, that tin* Htmiviigi* v in tin* ttiiI*i <*f Mtrrntuulitig tnvilim- 
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Modern Christian theism itself, even in its purest forms, 
is Htill anthropomorphic theism is still substantially an 
attempt to construct a philosophy of deity on the basis 
of human qualities and human powers. 

The history of the slow and painful advance of the- 
ology from lower to higher forms has been the history 
of gradual do-anthropomorphization.* One by one the 
distinctively manlike characteristics have been dropped 
from the conception of God, and those remaining have 
boon expanded to more than manlike proportions. 
Those changes, it is almost needless to say, have corre- 
sponded with the progress of men towards higher social 
and individual ideals, and thus we find, as we should 
expect, that the passions and proclivities first winnowed 
out and repudiated are those which belong to the 
stages of barbarism now left behind. The savage trait 
of cannibalism does not, in th conception of the god, 
long survive the habit of cannibalism in any tribe, and 

tion, must have his semi-savage religion ; but that we object to re- 
gard the repulsive doctrines that naturally prove the most operative 
in his case as therefore possessing the more essential religious 
vitality. The counterpart to the common error now referred to 
an orror repeated in many circles with offensive implications is 
the scarcely less widely-spread tendency of well-meaning and cul- 
tivated men and women to Iwlicvo in the amelioration of the low- 
est classes through the influence of high religious ideas that 
properly belong only to the intellectual and moral level of far 
luoro developed natures. We can never reiterate too strongly that, 
in the naiuro of things, uo creed can resemble a patent medicine 
and Bint all ctisos. 

* For this useful if somewhat formidable-looking word we are 
indebted to Mr. John Flake. 
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dorrption, fraud, ami rntrlfy do nut continuo to bo 
predicated of deity when truthfulness and mcivy eomo 
to ho recognized as qualities appertaining (o higher 
manhood. At tin* same lime, tin* limitations of human 
faculty art* hrukcti tltui in tin* itim^t* fuimnl uf tlm 
I>ivitic Bfiiitf. <*il is Ihuiight of uo lon^i*r <uly UH 
vorv powrful* v*ry far wi-in^, vr-rv ^*ol, hut a.s jMwor- 
ful, far-Hiu'in^ gHi% in tli t x'** 4f ' H altogrthrr tranm'oiliii^ 
luiinan ponsiiiility and finally a* inftnitrly H<. And 
now otmorvo t!tat v u>t oat'h nr\v *trp in advann* in f.nktn 1 
iw ono by ouo tho itnporfwt iinral i|nalitirM an* ailowocl 
to lapHo, ttntl thiM!n'oplioh in rnutthlrd iiii<l t* \pundod 
on ovory sidts cvory giiu % ratii>u look** down upuit thimu 
who continue to cling t thr outgroivn i*lvm with fi^l- 
ing of ttntoninhmtsnt mid lli^ clirmtisiii thinst 

is horrified at tho of llw cannihat drily of 

tlw Kijian* tho nuHlorn drfnulrr of orthotloxy finiU 
much thai w ropnlhivo with lilt!** that * adinirahh* in 
tho (i(*Hpoti<* and tyrannical **ot! of tunlii^vul tliw!<gy; 
}'t, throti^lnnit, tin* ronnption In that of iili*itli/j*it Itu- 
tnanity. Kvon in lh* vrry lofiust thriilo^inil trat*hingH 
thin ntill holds inns Thr moral (pialitii^ iirp iiiiliiili.*ly 
pnrifh'd- tho intrlh*<*tnal t|ttalitii*H tufinitt'ly di ( vt<Io|H*d ; 
hut tho <UJTon*in*i* is on* f d*gri 4 i* ntdy, and not of 
kind. Tho r|tmliti<*H arc luiitiiin |!iii)itirn HI ill. 

But imitit wi* n*st lu*n? I iinthropi>tnor|ihtr thi^ 
ism, cn'*ti in it ultiitmto form, HIP otit'orni" of the 

idea? U mini, tuti utTfjiiwi by Iiim^tf us 
% the* liiwwiin* <tf nil lit 
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up permanently as the type of Deity? Or may we not 
rather suppose, looking "back over the coarse of reli- 
gious evolution in the past, and humbly acknowledging 
the possibility of continued evolution in the future, 
that mankind may still reach conceptions of the Abso- 
lute Eeality as much higher and truer and nobler than 
the now current conceptions of deity as these in their 
turn are higher and truer and nobler than the supersti- 
tions of the savage ? that the purgation of the merely 
human characteristics may still continue, till at length 
all thought of the manlike shall be entirely banished 
from our idea of God ? that, in other words, anthro- 
pomorphic theism, when brought to its highest de- 
gree of purification, may yet lead the way to re- 
ligious ideas compared with which all thoughts of 
Deity that men have hitherto had will seem crude and 
gross ? * 

We shall best approach these questions from the 
negative side by considering first of all the impossi- 
bility of continuing to think of the noumenal exist- 
ence in any terms of human existence, no matter how 
high and pure these may be. 

Theologians, metaphysicians, and all those who have 

* No student of early religious thought can afford to overlook 
Browning's wonderfully subtle analysis of anthropomorphism in 
Ms Caliban upon Setebos. Perhaps the only needful commentary 
upon this extraordinary production is the motto which the poet 
himself chose for it from the Psalms, and which sufficiently indi- 
cates his point of view : " Thou thoughtest that I was altogether 
such a one as thvself." 
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In any way concerned themselves with the ultimate 
problem of the unherse, ha\c agreed to define the 
First Cause of all things as both infinite and absolute, 
To thirf indeed they an* tlrivrti, In avoid hcroming en- 
tangled iu meshes <f iilliruli\ and ^i 4 If-ruiitniii'tiu 
from whit'li thiTi* is- m t's*i4|% Hut as rnattrr <f fact 
Ihry t'Kra|H Sryllu uiily to fall iittti rhiirvhili^, \\Thally 
iuttHij^ibIt* thiiu^h thrir jrojtuMititu nuiy appear, it ht^ 
coinoH totally inuntrlli^ihli* tin* m<mr>it \vo pnnm t'hi 
upon tho luraiuuj^H of flit* \vonlH rmptnytMi, nn 4 J t , n , 
dwivour to fnuisi* riuu'^ptitJiiM unHWi*rin^ to flti* phrtiHtv 
ology. For, in tlu first |!IMM% hw ran we think of tin 
absolute eaujjo? Alwoluit' IM that \vhirhexists out of 
nil relation ; wltib a ruiim* run only bt contrived an 
Hue-h in relution to itK etTtn't. (*anrl the thought of 
offcH't, and you eanc*el the thought of ratine, To speak 
of absolute <'ause, theivfons in tit iittftnpt to unite thu 
itlean of non-relative ami relative wtitt'h is intinifestly 
an iinposKihility. u We nttentpt/' wrih-M Umn Manml, 
whose nrgtunents on this question wrrp freely drawn 
upon by Mr. Spencer, and are here reproduced From 
the pages of Firnt Principles, ** to esrapn fmtn this itp 
parent (Mmtratliciion hy intrtiiucing thi it lea of succes- 
sion in time. The Ahnolute exists of it*elf ant! after- 
wards heeojues a 'C'liiim*, lint htr* we ure cheeked by 
tlu^ thin! ('oncepttoti, that of tin* iufinittn llw imn 
the Infinite tx^conie that which it. not from the 

first? If causati(n in a |fiH*ihUt mode of axi^teitw, 
that which exists without is not infinite ; that 
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which becomes a cause has passed beyond its former 
limits." * 

To pursue this subject further would be to commit 
ourselves to an unwarranted digression into the domain 
of metaphysics. Observing simply that, as here shown, 
while it is impossible to think of the First Cause as 
finite and relative, it is equally impossible to frame any 
conception of it as infinite and absolute, we will pass 
on to notice that, even waiving these insuperable diffi- 
culties, others not less formidable stare us in the face. 
A large part of dogmatic theology is taken up with the 
discussion of the "attributes" of God. Yet it is easy to 
show not only that the various attributes so confidently. 
ascribed to Deity are mutually destructive, and there- 
fore cannot possibly be thought of together, but also 
that the conception of none of them can be made to 
combine with the conceptions of infinite and absolute, 
which for the sake of the argument we will consent for 
the moment to accept. 

The question of the relation of God's "moral char- 
acter " to his knowledge and his power introduces us to 
a familiar dilemma of old standing. We can think of 
a man an being at once very good and very wise and 
very powerful; but when we attempt to carry these 
qualities to an in finite degree, and at the same time 
bear in mind the actual history and condition of the 



* Limits of Religious Thought, quoted in First Principles, 
18. 



*>OS !JHI.>stl'HV <!* IIK1C1SKHT .si'KNrlW, 

worltl, wo tun! oun*r!v's rmifnHitril hy tin* prhlrn that. 
has ahvatly *lmkt*n *o many iiohlo iiml*. To ptt (ho 
ditlh'illlv in the wt'11- known way. K\il titul ^lilTrriu^ 
ixist; thry li'l*ti^ H far ,n wr t'liit wt% tu tin* \ 4 . r y 
tfXttUH 1 of wtiviTMal lifts all >ur prn^ri^H Imx hitherto 
(li|n'ii<!i'I t|nii thrni. Now, Clint iiiii-Hl ha\i^ fun'HtHMi 
thirt hrforr tJ iTriilitiii uf thr wrli|, or hi raiinot ho 
oiuuiHiMrut. Hut if !i* 4 fori'^iw il ho tnu^t huvt* IUHU 
ahle or mt ahli t> jtrivnt it. In ll* former t*nH<, 
though uII-|HwrrfuI !M* tiiniml liiMiII-^**tiI ; in tin* hit- 
ter, thnutfh iil!-gti lit* rannol l iill-|nwi*rful. To 
think of UIM!, thon, i at IMM* iiiI"Wtm% all-{Hiwi*rful, 
und iill-goiMl in mi IIi*r^ in tlio 

utunimt Htumhlttig-Wwk- tin* i^^r-rinMirritt^ prohUnti 
which no liinuiint of llw % ** f th 

Croatiir" hiw ovor ytt or i i %"*r will <<titthh< tluv 

ology to nuH*t with 11 witinfrtrtory To rt'-i'iitirlln 

tlw nin iintl iii!fy f ih* lisr iiilinilr power, 

goiHliu*^ inn! wiHilmii of 14 lltntv ft'iimiti* tn- 

chiy, a it luw IMMH fntiis tin 1 * of niotiotlwUnt, 

ono of tli* ^ri'iit iiiifi^inl (if 

Hj>i**ulutiou, Iliro wi it to tin* 

H, who it li) f jn-itp- 

tioiii ami who urn iuitoi'ii for itj* cvtit<*tuu* 

A'^// itnittruM /ii/i/fij* 

lAr tin* wlitilp !i4 it Ittt ia nt.it, 

ax too ttfttttt n by tfiii 

phomouM i*iivllllitg of to in litnt 

of Piplilimtioil, till! til 
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dial pleading. It inheres in tlio very nature of anthro- 
pomorphic thoLsm ; and if blasphemy there be in the 
matter, the charge lies, an Mr. Mnko has properly pointed 
out, at tho door of thcmo who seek to maintain the 
anthropomorphic hypothesis. Hence tho gain achieved 
by nhowing that thin hypothesis is untenable. To do 
this wo have to prove that;, as above stated, beyond the 
fact that wo cannot combine the ideas of infinite good- 
UCHH, power, and wisdom in our conception of Deity, lies 
tho further (loss obvious but more significant) fact, that 
no "uttributo" whatsoever can possibly be thought of 
in connection with Abnoluto and Infinite Existence. 

To define (lod is to deny him, said Spinoza; and 
tho veriest tyro in logic knows that definition involves 
circumscription. Yet upon definition have theologians 
from time immemorial expended their subtlest powers, 
with the rcwult that they have succeeded in producing, 
in Mr. Matthew Arnold's famous phrase, nothing but a 
non- natural, magnified man* For their definitions are 
verbal onlythey elude us tho instant we endeavour to 
turn thorn into thought, We are told, for instance, 
that Uod is an infinite personality. But if we cannot 
think of an infinite cause, still more clear is it that we 
cannot think of an infinite personality. Personality 
implies limitation, or it moans nothing at all. To talk 
of an Infinite Person, therefore, is to talk of something 
that is at once infinite and finite, unconditioned and 
conditioned, unlimited and limited an impossibility. 
Bo IB it with every quality related to personality. The- 



lifO I'JW.nsol'HY nP ilKlCUKUT M'KM'KU. 

I<|,:y ar#ms ah*ut th' \\ill an*! i|r purpo.s<* of (ind. 
Mathematics, us. Spino/a IMIJ), a^o intimated, mi^ht HH 
well discnsn flu* I'ircnlarity of H triangle. \Ytl! HIM! p ur- 
pusi* are Uri!ulcs f tin* linutrd mul ruiMlicjuutMi ; thoy 
imply HH rttl 4'\ii*nial t* tltr a^tit, Hint ?i *lr.sin an hin 
jmrt tii iifi'uiiipliMh it, Atlnupt tuuttai-h this** iih-j W to 
ilsf idrii uf tin* Aftstiltitf iiiiti lijli!iiti% nini v*u uill llnd 
ymirsi'lf pliiiignl into n ^i 8 <i if al^tmlnv, Iluw can 
tlirn* IM* mi rini mliTiml to tin* Ah*i*iut*? mid h*\v run 
Iht' Iiifiiuli* pass tiirnttxh ntatiM f <'<inM<iou.H!ns.s, con- 
Htituling thi* ut't uf \iilitiiiii? J\vi'ii intrllip^HM* or rou- 
it*lf is mily ronrrivahli* iw ,'i r<<Intion, un<l 
in* Alif4fi!iilt niiitisit In* !litni||Iit of m cn. 
tt'ltif*Hii*p tlt'iiiiiiiilH "ii rnii.f4t'i<}iii4 tttt)iji(*t urui 
nti objiH't of which In* in cotist-iouM, *t*hi' Mulgirt in a 
mihjwt t-< t!it olijrri ; thi iljM'i i^ nn ntijivt in the 
Htihjtu't; unit nHthrr run r\i*l liy ilm-lf ^ tin* niw4<iltjt(*. 
Thin tlilllrully . * . may lo fur thi* iihunrnt i*vniitnl by 
(liHtinguiHhiti^ !n'twn'H tht* iiliwiltifr m ri'Iatiui to un- 
otlior, und tl* utMohtli* iw n*liilt*il t itself. '] f h(< ulmo- 
luU, it may in* Hui<! % luuy piHHihly t rutiHi'ioun, providrtl 
ii w only cotiHi'imiH of itHf. Iftif !iit.H ultrrimtiu* i, in 
ultiniati! unulvHis* no liw Hdrtirstrurtivt* than tin* otlmr, 
For tho ohjmjt of fiiiim'intwfii^fi, whi*(h<r tt|i^ tf th 
Hhjnt f H cxitttt'iuw or ittil, i rii!i.'r rnniiwl in iinct liy tlin 
tint, of ronsrjouHWMH, nr hu^t nn t\i4pfii^ ii*iipp!it|ini of 
it, In tin* former tlw ulijrrt <l<<|N<?i<ii tifioii the 

Hwhjfc.t, iintl tlu* mthjiM^t itlmtf? in thu tnu nlntulutts In 
thc lutlitr canis ihu Mubjtu't ih*|H*mtit tijKin tint olijwt, uncl 
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tho object alono in iho true absolute. Or, if we attempt 
a third hypothoKW, uiul maintain that each exists inde- 
pendently of tho other, wo have no absolute at all, but 
only a pair of relatives; for coexistence, whether in 
eonHciousneas or not, i itself a relation*"* Or, to put 
tho matter In language elsewhere employed by Mr. 
Spencer hinwolf, " intelligence, as alono conceivable by 
UH, presupposes existence independent of it and objec- 
tive to it To speak of an intelligence which exists 

in the absence of Hueh alien activities, ia to use a moan- 
in^h'HH word." Hence, tho intelligence ascribed to the 
Absolute Being " answers in no respect to that which 
wo know by the name. It is intelligence out of which 
all tho characters constituting it have vanished." f 

Tho fundamental assumptions of rational theology 
are thus, as Dean Manuel concludes, self-destmefcive. 
Turn where wo will, choose our vocabulary as we may, 
wo must inevitably commit ourselves to endless con- 
fusion, HO long an wo rest in ovou the highest and purest 
forms (^ anthropomorphic theism so long, that is, as 
wo persist in thinking of the ultimate reality that re- 
ligion calls Uod, HH a ywfw-hunwn entity, and deceive 
ournelveB into believing that wo are gaining anything 
like a truer and deeper understanding of his nature by 
applying to tho Infinite and Absolute Existence qualities 
and attributes that can, have no possible meaning when 



* Munwl, quoted in First Principles, 18. 
f HJuehwiftHtioal Institutions, g 068. 
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taken out of eonmrtion with tin* finite and conditioned. 
Iloneo it is evident thit the further progress of thought 
u must foreo men hereafter to drop tin* higher anthropo- 
morphic characters given to th* First <'iiu*t%us tlwy have 
long nincM* droppni tin* tnwtT," * 

lt^ is only nrri'sxjtry t<* utll tu thi.s pnrt of tin* iirjju- 
nitnt that thr iinptt.^ihility, thus iualf appar^itt, of th. 
fining fin* ultimate n*ulity in trnun of htunart notiviticH, 
nunuiH of rouw* th<' iiuptMhihilily of iii-liittn^ tho ulti- 
mate reality in any term* at all. Uumauity fitrni^heM UH 
with our higltet t'oiu*ptitm <f lift. Tluil the infinitu 
uuivorHu oontuinn fonnn of exirttnire tniitsfrndittg ours 
in iiiconwivuble wuyn iiml in iilnuwt infinite dt'^reeH, J^ 
boyontl ({uentiou, a ruttonnt i*iipi^ili*ii ; l*ut iiny at- 
ttunpi to itnago wich m|Hrijr furtns uuixt wttll he eirt'tirn- 
hy whut wts know of ititc*liigi*tu'n la the highest 
in whieh it hint yet been rex-eulei! to UH. 
Wo canntt in the nature of ihingM get riI of our own 
limitations; wander wh 4 re it iill^tnir imagination mttst 
still ho tethered fast to uur iwn tToitditiuns. If, then, 
passing from the thought of trtinsrentleiitly superior 
pht^nomenal i*KiKti*iit 9 i*n, wliirti as |t)ietiutneiial must hiivci 
a <'er(ain kinship with ourselves, to llt<* thtatght tif tho 
noum(nul existeneo, whirli HS tmumetuil ( jiii 
itouo of the c'huruc^ti^risties f the pheitomemil, wi* find 
inovitahly that *.ur hunmit tiiitnri* fttrtitMhes us with no 
kind of stauidurd, eriteritm, or point uf tlepnrture; wo 

* Ktrli'*in*lit<!il Iii-niiliilliiiia, | 
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are bound to realize that no standard, criterion, or 
point- of departure is possiblo to UH. If the highest 
that \vo know leaves UH without help in our effort to 
conceive that whie-h an in finitely superior phenomenal 
intelligence would still he as far from apprehending as 
ournolvoH, then it is clear that the enterprise itself has to 
be relinquished. And thus, hy noting the failure which 
nnust of necessity follow every attempt to frame a con- 
ception of the ultimate reality, we are led round to the 
great truth math*, clear tho moment wo recognize the 
relativity of all our thinking the truth, namely, that 
all conception of Absolute Being is forever beyond our 



V. 

Hero, then, wo have established certain negative con- 
clusions. We have ween, in tho first place, that, accord- 
ing to tho doctrine of evolution, wo cannot regard man 
HH poHHeasing an innate, transcendental sense of Deity, 
and that wo must therefore seek a natural genesis for 
religiouB an for all other idem One current hypothesis 
in tlum overthrown. In tho second place, wo have found 
that tho progress of religious thought has largely con- 
BiBted in tho gradual elimination of anthropomorphic 
elenumtB from tho idea of Doity, and that this elimina- 
tion must go on, until all human or y?w#i-human at- 
trihuteB aro entirely oxpungod. Accepted theological 
toachingH in regard to tho personality and character of 
(1 od. are thus shown to belong to a lower stage of re- 
in 
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ligiotiH thought it ht#* ahvudy partially, and ptvsontiy 
to bo ontiroly* outgrown. 

FortwwU'ly, wn do not havr f iv*t in thr.so rta- 
phutir repudiation* of *o wu*h lhat .H<VHH mu.nt sat -rod 
in popular thought. Thnv i- a pn-iiti\* IIH \\rli us a 
iit'jLjulivt* uMjuM't t*> *tir \vlit!t' iifj.tiiiftt'lit * ii roiiMt nit'tivt* 
us Wfil us tl*-stnh*li\i' hidi, 'l l fhi-t uill uuw turn, 

Thai !ar4*T flinrit y wbirh i ! n< *f Ihi* nuMt wtrik- 
hig iiittt>wnit*ntH uf i*vtilutii(nury h?ili!^ f iutjuiry* luw 
taught UH it* rrruKiti/.i' ** tin* i*til f ^(HMhtr.HM in liiin^g 
ovil,** uiul tiw wtil of truth in thin^^ rrrutii^tiH, \V< no 
h>n^ordi*u*iini iw jiiiimliilt'ly and riitirriy wiiimui fmttulu- 
tiou ovn thp itrnijgf^t iiml iimnt ^mtrMfjno tdt*ii^ thut 
imvtt <wor giitnwl foothold in th thnu^htx of our ruc*o. 
AbHurd an thi*y iiiny to iln* Mtiprrtifijit or riii*i!i\i 

olworvor, thn nipri* furt thut th*y hiivn r%iMtfd mid huvo 
hold thoir own, tuny In* l* provi* thut thi\v ri^i- 

tmlly t4 gt.*niiiiiiiff*d out of iii'ttial i\|M'rirrnM^ -ori^innlly 
ctinlainrtl, nnd prrliapH ntill rotitnin, miiiif i-ifiiit untouitt 
of verify." * 

If thin in trur in ri'pird to Indirf in gi e iw'nit % *<|*- 
rially nuiHt it IM* hold t* 1 trur in rpgiinl to Hiirfi bi4iifM 
UH IIHVO glvin*viili"iirp of iiiitiKiiiil liiitl ji*ri-f*it*iit vttiitity. 
It wan a t'hwrfiil dortrttu* of tin* ojl th<.*nlo^y lluit if n 
thing woro {ilnwiiit it tluri'fors rtTlitin t<i h 

wrcjiig; wltt*ii*i% liy nnuin^y, it IIP rtiiic'tiitlwt 

thut, from ilif 1 jniiil nf viitw t tin* widi- 

Kiwi 1> 
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spread an idea, the less chance there would be of its em- 
bodying any nucleus of reality. But, from the position 
here adopted, this atrabilious view of human life and 
destiny is shown to lack foundation. For, when any 
belief has become deeply embedded in human nature, 
when it resists modifications of fashion and thought, 
and holds its ground in perennial strength amid all the 
intellectual and moral upheavals of the ages, we see 
reason to infer that it does so because, whatever may be 
its encumbrances and adulterations of error, it contains 
some core of vital truth. Now, suppose that, recogniz- 
ing this trait of universality and persistency in a given 
belief as primd facie evidence of its possessing a strong 
basis of verity, we notice that it is not only very general 
and very stable, but also that it is a constituent ele- 
ment common to many otherwise conflicting systems of 
thought what is the inference that we are compelled 
to draw ? The inference, surely, that, generated among 
different men under almost infinitely varied conditions, 
caught up and preserved in creeds and philosophies 
having scarcely another point of similarity, and endur- 
ing amid the sweeping changes and far-reaching de- 
velopments of thought, this belief must hold some ker- 
nel of truth of supreme importance must shoot out 
some tendrils running far down into the deepest subsoil 
of human life and experience. 

Bearing this in mind, we may recur to a point al- 
ready dealt with. In seeking for the broadest possible 
definition of the religious idea, we concluded that in the 
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last unulvMis that idra would rvrrywlu'iv tit* found | dt- 
pcnd upon tho i4t*twr tif nit t'\iU'nrt othrr than tho <x- 
tHtonoo which wo dowrito u*t natural. Hrlu-f in u m<n|t 
of lifcMiiui ptimiT whit'li in n*t l In* iiiiiir in^liifh litV 
utul |Hwt*r iit'i* iiiiuiifi^ti'tl in uwlvr* f in tltrrrfun* thu 
<Mntml hrlirf iiroiuiil wltirh all runrM** fnrum of n-li^iou 
havti gnuhuiily iP'tniiiiiiliilt'tl ; it in ihr lr!irf that nil Mirh 
(utuin*lo foruiH wliiit<*V!r itmy !' liir iliv-r;4p rourscH *f 
thoir fvulutitmn, roittiiutt* I** h*l*l in cuinrnuti ; it in the* 
roiiilua! ^It*inriit trft wln*ii all tlirir dilTrrrnn-H urt* caii- 
oolkul iintl till tlirir iiiiin^oniHtir fiirtnrM thrown uj*iU*. 
AlmoHt If nut tjuiU* iiiiivrrwil, utui olMtinutrly jit^r^int. 
out, it in tharctfortt lilt? tlml, Imwrvrr iiuirli if. 

bo dmtorUnl or Iw Uikt^n un riiil 

tho wicl Iiiifiurliitit truth, Nuw, nil rrli- 

gioitM HyntdimH huvn built itjwiit tin* fountintitut furnished 
by thin btlitf u tltt*ry of ox|ihiiijitii)ti-- it {litilo^ophy- -of 
tho univ<*rw; rwt*giii/,iiig OIM JHM| nil, from lowiHt 1 
hi|(hoHi that a myHti*ry li* 1 ^ ni ilir* linirl of thiit^H- it 
mystery from tlit* iiviTwIirliiiiiin of m s liiiIi tlMri* in 

no jHiHMhility of WU|H\ Ami wlmt, in tv^itrcl to thin 
univorHal rooojjjniiioit of tin* problem of iln uiiivi*rmshaH 
Inwn tho <*our^ of tin* evolution of llt<itg}il? 

Kvory in iitlviuu k liiin only rvrd to bring tho 

wnw of myMti^ry inUi fiicri con^pitMtottH rrliof. Knr!ii*r 
intorprrtutiomt, fthown by knowirdgii tnr.gir 

outlook to bo iimufthuont, arw ur ; hy- 

pothoHoa friirnwt by I.IIIP sin* by IfiP 

goncrution tt be ; nl tin* 
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bio goal of tho whole movement comes within sight, and 
tho most thoughtful inquirers begin to realize that the 
mystery of which all the creeds have sought an explana- 
tion is a mystery for which no explanation can ever pos- 
nibly bo found. Thus, however much religious systems 
may diiTor from one another in their suggested solutions 
of the problem of life, and from that most developed 
philosophy which, etmwuoiiH that every hypothesis that 
over has boon or ever can be framed concerning it, is un- 
tenable, deeluren the problem itself to be insoluble, they 
are at. one upon the supremo point, that tho mystery is 
thero. Thin in a truth " respecting which there is a 
latent agreement among all mankind, from tho fetich- 
worHhippor to the most stoical critic of human creeds."* 
In endeavouring to discover the natural history of the 
religious idea, we throw no discredit, then, upon the re- 
UgiouH idea itself. On tho contrary, wo put forward a 
loftier theory of it than has ever yet been promulgated 
by those who have adopted tho ordinary supernatural 
basin of interpretation. For wo find the vital germ of 
truth in all its divorce manifestations; and, impatient 
with no Ho-wllod superstition, wo lay bare those deep 
foundation** upon which all the religions ultimately rest. 
Hens an in the cawo of the moral sense, it is difficult to 
HOO what advantage tho advocates of supernatural origin 
can poHBibly claim over those against whose theories of a 
natural origin they BO fiercely protest 



1 First Principles, 14. 



ThtiH w havr two pi'nnannit rlrwrnt in jvli^ious 
thought: tin* belief tit n mh' of lif* ami pmvi-r <Uu*r 
than our own and a srnw of th ulumut** mystery of tlw 
univt'i'H**; tlu former of thi'in tifing tinrtl a^ u Ki-y to tho 
latttT. Wi* liuvi' Ki'i'ii that tin* inr\iia)lt trittlcnry uf 
rrlijLjiou^ tli'Vrlojuui'ut in to maki* tin-* mystrry inoro 
appun'iit. I**t nx iuw ituftiir*' into tlti 1 i 4 vlu{ior, of tho 
(llu*r rh*uu 4 iit thiit idru of ait rxistrmv not our tnvu, 
upon whifh till ri'ligiuiw int'rpr < t4iiion.4 tf tin* nrixiu 
and iitt'iiinuK of thr niv*r^ iia\r l-rn ba*l, 

Tlu folltiwiux t*xtrurt- from Mr. S|wn"i*rV I'Vi'lr^iiin*. 
titnil InHlitutionH {JS ^!>) will li i r i-rvi' tnir |iur|iii(o 
much lH*ttcr than any won I* f otir n\vu : 

u Kvory voluutnry tirl yh'M* to tin* prittiitivi 4 man j*rof 
of u RourtuMjf iniprgy within hint. Nl llint IIP lliinks 
about hin intornai *x|Mri 4 nr'j*; but in tin'tip i^itpriotKMtrt 
thin notion Urn Iiif.**iiL Wln'ii |roi|unn>j tuotinn in IUH 
liinhn, inui through thnm motion in othr tttin^M, fit* m 
* of tin* ariMimpanying f a rliti|| tif rffort. Antl tliin 
of t*!Trt t wliirlt in i\w jn*r*t'i\iHl iintwi'fliiil tf 
proi!tii*rii |y him, bwomi^ lhi rtinn*ivotl unto- 
(*odi*nt of fhan^cri not prhtrii| ly him ftiotbhtwi him 
with a tiTin of thought by whirh in ri|irt<Mi*itt lln* 
Hirt of thixo objirtiv4 rhnn^% At tht.H of 
cular firc*iH *w !tiiirri*liug unuxtuil vtnt*t n round fitin, 
carrii'H with it tho whuli* of 

Ho think* of I!IP implimi iw by 

liko himm^lf, In f of 

att, HUp]tOHIMl til lw iff lilt Itll! 
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familiar changes, arc modified in conception. Besides 
becoming less grossly material, some of them are devel- 
oped into larger personalities presiding over classes of 
phenomena which, heing comparatively regular in their 
order, suggest a belief in beings who, while far more 
powerful than men, arc less variable in their modes of 
actum ; so that the idea of force as exercised by such 
beings comes to be less associated with the idea of a 
human ghont. Further advances, by winch minor 
nnpornatural agents are merged in one general agent, 
and by which the personality of this general agent is 
rendered vague while becoming widely extended, tend 
ntill further to dissociate the notion of objective force 
from the force known as such in consciousness; and the 
dissociation reaches its extreme in the thoughts of the 
man of Heioneo, who interprets in torrns of force not only 
the visible changen of sensible bodies, but all physical 
changes whatever, ovon tip to the undulations of the 
ethereal medium. 'Nevertheless, this force (be it force 
under that Btatical form by which matter resists, or 
tinder that dynamical form distinguished as energy) is 
to the hint thought of in terms of that internal energy 
which ho IB c.onw.iouH of as muscular effort. He is com- 
pelled to symbolic objective force in terms of subjective 
force from lack of any other symbol. 

" Hee\ now, tlio implications. That internal energy 
in which the oxporiencseB of the primitive man was al- 
wayH the immediate antecedent of changes wrought by 
him ; that energy which, when interpreting external 



r.s hi' thought of alom: with th,<' alfrihutr* of ji 
human personality runiMvtrtl with it in himself u (ho 
wuno ontTjjy wltit'lu fivrtl from anthropomorphic arrow- 
panimrnts, is now fi^nm! a* thrratiMr of ail r \frrnal ih- 
noinrna, Thr la^t sliii:* 4 rrai-h*-*! i, rrri^iutin of tin* 
truth that fuivf a* it i'\i^t.H ir\ini f-Mu^rinusiK-.sm *-aimot 
he lik<* \\hnl \vr knn\v H.H fnrrr Hiilnii rttrihi'iiinsni'/i.s 
iiinl that yi't, an rithrr is rapahl** tf ^riH'nilii!^ (ho 
f>tln*i\ tliry must in* iiilTriviil ino.irs if tip* hami\ Con- 
S(Mjt\tly, fhi 4 tliiiil ttutrofitr of iliiif M|n-Mitatiiitt fnin.. 
inonn^l hy tlu prituitivr man i* that flu* l*o\vi*r tuatti- 
fWtt'd thf)iigli<iii flip ujii\i*i'Nr i!ntiii,!ii>iiit'i,I u# nm, 
torinl* in tho guiiii* !*IWIT whirh in iitir^rlvrH wrlU iiji 
utidor tho fortu i>f rotiwintiHnrftM.'* 

fjittlo einnininil iijuni thin |ni*tta^i< i' 1 t v n!i*ii fur. llm 
Hi*iwuof ti fiimliMif lifiMiinl fiHWrr i.fiii'.r limit our own, 
whh'h, UH wo liiivi* H*Hn has fr*fn tlu llr*l biri iiikt^ii 
iw tho rluo to fin* iirranttih of motion* in*i*i*^urtlv 
uriscH nntior un anthrojtoiitorjttiii* fonu, titulrr thin 

fonn <*ontiniM to prrMist through nil the Iimti ilovrlopml 
nta^*rf of thott^ht. Mriiii\vhili% tin* ti<!t<ii<nry to t!**"iiti- 
thro|iiuiorpli/atiiui litlln hy littlr iiPiiiiflm nit th<Murtic<r 
rt'li^imw ronreptiunn liy !jriiii^ oiiti hy im< of 

tlu'ir hilttiiin iitiit ?/ iin.f i'-iitiniiit! rhanu*tiTi.Mtit*j< l brgiiiiiiisg 
with Ihn lowor, but to Itiw 

higher; until finally, through inmttiiitaririt of tin* 
tauchnicy, itl! wit'lt oimrnftt*rititirit will H'luw 

UUN luw ni iHigth tiiki'n |ilttn% will lw ittft 

in tho thought but tho |H'rftutm<ht iiiitl 
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soi iso of ihe power of whie.h all Uio phenomenal universe 
in but, the transient ox|>roHHion -the n^ilitiy that underlies 

it all. Thus tho conception of the life not ourselves 

tho life by wliieh all existence is sustained just as it 
has boon enlarging f*" t)m tho very beginning " must go 
on enlarging, until, by disappearance of its limits, it 
becomes a oonsriouHiiesB whioh transcends tho forms 
of disliiiet thought, though it forever remains a con- 
sciousness." * 

AH this is surely a RuihV.ient answer to those who 
maintain that Mr. Spencer's doctrine of tho Absolute is 
merely a negation. On tho contrary, for him it is the 
highest possible affirmation. Unknowable in itself, the 
lummomm tho reality behind phenomena is still the 
foundation of nil our knowledge. Whatever olso may 
be doubted, thin at least can never bo called in question. 
It is the ono inexpugnable dement in consciousness, 
left over in the, hint analysis as tho ultimate, inexplica- 
ble, indestructible first principle of thought. Obliterate 
it, and tho whole fabric of our knowledge would crum- 
ble to nothing. f 

vr. 

To recapitulate, Stating the matter broadly, and in 
tho first place regarding only its negative aspects, we 
have seen that the Bpimooritm doctrine cuts the ground " 
directly from beneath all forms of anthropomorphic 



....... .......! Imrt-ittttloiiH, 058. 

f First Principle*, g 30. 
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theism. There are high and low forms of such theism, 
varying all along the line from that of the Fijian, who 
pictures his gods as cannibals as brutal and bloody as 
himself, to that of so refined and subtle a thinker as 
Dr. Martineau, who talks of the " character of God," 
and "the order of affections in him"; but be their 
differences otherwise what they may, they correspond in 
their ascription to the Absolute and Infinite Power of 
traits and characteristics haying purely relative and 
finite connotations. Any real grappling with the ques- 
tion at issue, any firm determination not to rest content 
with merely verbal explanations, or admit the validity 
of specious phrases that cannot be translated into ideas 
and grasped as such, must inevitably force us to an ad- 
mission of the impossibility, we will not say of defin- 
iDg, but of conceiving, the nature of the eternal and 
ever- working power which lies behind all the phenomena 
of the sensible universe. All our knowledge is limited 
to phenomena ; and when, from dealing with phenom- 
ena, we pass on to think or speak of that which is not 
phenomenon but reality, we are bound to think and 
speak in terms which necessarily lose all their meaning 
in the transfer. Will, intention, foresight, personality, 
purpose we know what these mean when applied to 
creatures conditioned like ourselves ; applied to the Un- 
conditioned, they are empty words, having no meaning 
at all, or meanings which imply countless absurdities 
and contradictions. " To think that God is, as we can 
think him to be, is blasphemy " such is the conclusion 
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to which wo jiro ultinmtoly brought. However vast, 
liowovtT dwp, our knowledge of the phenomenal uni- 
verse may horoaftor become, it is that phenomenal imi- 
verno whirh must forever oiler an adamantine barrier to 
our thought Scionoc may press forward in every di- 
rection, und open up vintuH of which at present we do 
not even dream ; hut her ever-widening circle will only 
bring UH into larger touch with the nescience that lies 
beyond. The dividing lino between appearance and 
reality run never bo panned, no matter what achieve- 
ments of innight awl geniuB and knowledge the future 
agoB may hold in Htoro ; and for all mankind, as for us, 
the Reality will remain the groat unsolved Enigma 
the Unknown, the Unknowable. 

But happily our philosophy brings a message of 
promise an well an a moHHUgo of discouragement. In his 
well-known controversy with Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
Homo yearn ago, Mr, Spencer very properly called his 
brilliant but volatile antagonist to task for loudly ap- 
plauding the irreparable defeat which theology had 
8UHtaiwd at hit* (SptmcorV) hands, while refusing to 
acknowledge the Kervie.es ho had rendered to religion by 
showing the c>8Hcmtial form of truth which, amid mani- 
fold <rrorH and divagations, every theology contains. 
The whole of thin discussion only served to emphasize 
in many minds the feeling that it is not a little unfor- 
tunate* that Mr, Hponcor should have made such promi- 
nent two of the word unknowable, not because his mean- 
ing i not perfectly plain to the careful student of Part 
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1 of Finst J'rinriplr.s l*ut IH*';IUMI lit* has thn* h*ft u 
loophnlo for what ha* hivn wrll dr^'rihrd 21*4 *tontt* of 

till 1 driWirHt twaddlt* whirh liim brrll ^i\r|l In till? World 

umbr ih' namr of jiliil.^*jtlii'al ii'->rii;",.4tai **inM tin* 
diijH of wrtliirval M*h*la>!i*-i.Hin. I ; *r ihr wrl unkitt\v- 
uhlo luw allo\vrl thr inlvrrM* rnii** tt U^MIUIH', nut! to 
built! a whole* mijii*iv*trurturt <f nrj;iuu ( nt IIJHIU thr ILS. 

HtUUptioli, fllUt Mr, Sj*rlirrrV (inrtritu* of thi* Ahnotuto 

in a vm'uuiu- a nwn* itt*^Htion tf ihu^ht. So fur fnnu 
thin helug thtii'iim%^i* h\ hluwu that, for thr S|u*u. 
ccfriun, the* truth thai iliiini nil wi* know juttl run 
know, ohuliiig thiiiiglil find tnniHri*jiiiifi^ iiiui^iiiiiiini^ 
tlur i tlu* iu) Ktt'riuil l{uUty, IM tin* rfirttrr-^ttti* if nil 
our knowlwlgcv -tho <iu* f't thai *"iut n'Vr IIP 'itlur 
unaly^inl or got rid of, A tut hvtv \v< tnuy !Mtiiu how 
in thin Ihuil dutunt of ron^t*iouHiirH.H rrli^inM inn! m'triin* 
find ihi'ir <M>in|ih*tt and jrnirtni'nl rrroiu'iliaiiott, Fir 
tho HUjM'nw and <vi'rla>*ting JIOWIT whirh r4igtuii 
(!od, in tho rt*rnal and inwnitaldo tnrrjt;y whir It Mrirnrw 
ilndri at tin* hark tf il$ widrj*! gi*MTati/ationi4 and lo 
noath it dijr8t. invrHtigatinnH. All Hriiu'f' tit 

last to tlio inj'Htiry with whirh nil rrtgitii lii'^iiiii 

It in trut that till thin I IIP inrviiahU^ 

(f many of tht* idfji^ now imwl dimply riiiliriiii^ii in t!m 
current ftwtlti It in trtm tl furnn tin tt fur a 
moru ttntl itumMM>mjil*ti* |iiirgifsn frnrti flu* t*otit'<t|itit)u 
of Doity of nil liiiniiiii nttrihtth*^, niiint to of 

tho IHviiit* will t or 11 jwrritiiiiil **r**itti% ur mi 
Oovernor of tlu tuuvi+m% s Mrrti, ulirii ii'Wi*d ttui 
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niand point of philosophical exactness, to be scarcely 
more admissible than to go back at once to the quaintly 
manliko ima^on of the early Hebrew Scriptures. It is 
true that it foreen UH to realise with ever-increasing 
vividness how little, all our feeble guessings must be 
worth in fuee of tho great rCnigma, since we are prob- 
ably incalculably further from the truth when we speak 
of the Infinite and Absolute in terms of human emotion 
awl human intelligence than we should be if we attempt- 
mi to describe human emotion and human intelligence 
in terniH of a plant's functions; for we have always to 
remember, with the humility which science inculcates, 
but to which theology has been too often a stranger, 
that, the choice in not between personality and some- 
thing lower, but between personality and something 
infinitely awl therefore inconceivably higher. But all 
thin imtwithHtiuuling, and though we are forced to 
admit the futility of nil tho efforts of all the theologies 
it formulate that which is forever beyond formulation, 
we lire not therefore to suppose that we are left without 
touch upon tho UnBOon and Eternal, or that there is no 
kiiwhip and no communion between our spirits and the 
Source and SuHtuinor of all things. Given the ultimate 
Reality tho groat central fact of consciousness and we 
art* forced to conceive of that Reality, not, indeed, as per- 
sonal and ecnweuouB, but us tho power which is mani- 
fested in personality and consciousness in ourselves; 
pcrHonulity tint! consciousness being modes in which the 
Eternal Energy expresses itself owing to our being condi- 
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tioni'd hv that whirh 1:4 not ours'lv'rt. Thus, sring our 
human nri'i'MMlv It* givo s*nw funu i mir roncfptionH, 
and our human inability to tind any form higher than 
tho highest within out>el\es, we may i-vt'ii allow our- 
nrlvrs tt> t'arry thr iti*as f jrrsnnality an>l fnitsriuiisncMH 
with us in our thought f f In* tiliuiiiilt* Uridif y, if \v hrur 
iniT in iiiiiiif tin* onr su|ri'iiM'ly important fnH that uur 
hiiigtuigt* thn'H not ttt'fint' lttl ^i|i/iti/i,:f\ iiini ihtiH iiViiitl 
iho cliuigrf of panning, a* if- i i4 M* miny to tin, from symhol- 
irttu, whirh muy ht 1 ili4ni^}l*Ii% to tit'thudon, \vhirh <*iin 
hwJ to nothing hut lhi runfut*ion if rmpiy Igimilii4iii s 
nuci tho ignurutiro which nii**laki^ iturlf for knowimlgis 
DOOH tliii ntnii>,uftrr n!l s ! hi' nllrrin^ littlu in jthu* 
of that which in taken uwwy? T th* pri 9 'iit gi!iirn 
tion thw niiiat niln |ior)m|M h* wi, Min niovo with 
(lifllrulty from ooiuToto t ahMtrai't Ktntrfin*ttt. 

Tho roligioiiH prc*grr^ of thu wurSit IHIH tho 

H!OW itHOont of ii man tip n ^lin-r {irrjtriiilii'iiliir rliff 
(vory ntw ftittthohl tt|wun) JHI*II rnrvi^i nut uml 

gravrn dorp with iiilliiif*' hilmttr iiitil c'tiiititii^ft li*inu 
Tho thought u lit ili in itthitnrp *>f tin-* of rrh ru 

han to that ora uorrMHiirily ^ri'tiinl rhilling ri'|Miintvt) 

* it IIIIH laokoii ihut wiirtit wlnrli IM only |Hm^ihh* let 

idoiw long Htoo{K*d in thi f*motii*mi. \o wntult*r, thin, 
thai wlum hin iiiithrfijMiiiicirjiIiip lwsi provi'd 

to him, Iho old itiouk Ht*riijitnt rrinl iiltiinl 

in all tht* ngony of IUM <lt*it|itiir * 4 Yu iiin 

of my UoU" No womlor in tlw* of tin- 

npoakuhlo cTfivin^ Lttthw'n 
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(he. coldness and luinlnoHB of her new creed. 
Thin nuiHi needs be 1,1m cry oC many in every period 
of transition from lower to higher thought in the fu- 
tures at* it HUH already been the cry of many during 
every Hueh erisin in the pant, We may intellectually seize 
mul appropriate those vast wwmical ideas which the 
wider knowledge, of our time i yielding us j n place of 
the nimpler and eruder iinaginingH of the past; we may 
even realise that tht'Ho now ideas are infinitely more 
improHHivo, uwvu awt^innpiring, more truly religious 
than any that have boon poHHiblo to mankind hitherto; 
but until thoo idouH ean grow saerod to us through 
habit and twHwiation, until thoy can sink down into our 
feelings and dwell thorn, and become saturated with the 
finer atmoHphero of our thought, they will bo little to 
UH but the alwtruetionH of philosophy. That the mass 
of men will get far forward in tho difficult task of thus 
incorporating them and making thorn thoir own, in our 
time, or for many generations to como, can hardly be 
BUppownL But that adjuHtrmmt of emotion to knowl- 
edge, whieh IUIH already perfornuui wich wonders for our 
raH< in the pant, will in tho future vitalize these new 
and now Htrango eoneopUt of our philosophy surely and 
ptu'lmpi inortJ rapidly than some of us are apt to im- 
tigina 



14 Tho coiiimon problem yourn, mine, every one's 
In not to ftim*y what wtro fair in life 
Provided it eoultl bc% but finding first 
What may ho, thn find haw to make it fair 
Up to <iwV metttw ft vpry different thing." 
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So writrH Ilnwnin# in Hi<ln*|* Blntt^nupiVi 
And llw religion* pmhlrw of th ran* at larp IM wimi 
to thin. Tht emotion* **f *'a f h ^rnrration, attju^tt'd to 
tho average kno\vlrd#t f of that ^rm*ration, cannot hut 
nwivu ii ruh nhork uhru *IUH* IH-W M'irutitir iltMfdvrrv 
BWtM'pH away thrir ohi foutiilatinitis atut limn shatter*! 
tin* Hncii'nt IMI.HI'.M uf n*ii^it>tLs faith. At t-isirh a rrUU 

Whllt 1H i In* io|i'? Nnthin^, hut t ai'i-rpt tlir lit'W 

truth in nil humility, ami. in llw firm tnsul that thn 
further t*vo!itiif)ii of thought will pn^mtly h'al to tim 
cornpiotu rohuriiumi/iitioit of kiintvirii^t* nut! f^riin^ 
to wit our fiu'MH n**ohitrly tuwant tln li||iit, Thn 

true religious tia*hor in nni-lt a tnm^iiii*mil jirriiiit in, 
thctrafont, not tint who i-iiin^i tin* liiitili^fSfli} nf 

thought to light ftir the kniwlMl^r f yi^tt-nhiv 
tlu knowli'dgt* of to-tiny; lut iiiflii-r In* iflpi 4 }*jfti<tl 
with {>rojhotic^ vimnn, in tin* Ilr^i lu filter ifyiit]mtht*ti^ 
idly into nil that Hrirnrn r**vralH riinrrniiiig th^ ont^r of 
tho univt*rHi% JIIH! In iirurliiiiii iiM t*i4i|*ii!i hi*arin^,H In 
a world thai, for thr tiim* lunnn* il liiw hliiiitn| ** hy 
oxn.HM of light/* WouM thai jiri^n-hrr?* ami liiw|t||iiiiw 
could nly thtiH reali/.!* llnnr priiilr^i'** thrir rt^|Mitt- 
Hihilitii'H, ami from llir htNtury of tin* rjinriw uf 

diro Htru^lti and ronftiMiun thrnti^h whirh, 
tiww iimi di^pair, 1111*11 havn in tlin nf t}n 

l<n riirriwl fnrwnrii % ii. 111$ n IIHI-P, t )ii^|u*r 

of thoilglii inn! fu<ltt!# hut flu* 

of ii lnr^r faith in tliw in 

Mt<auwhilt% it ii to flip m*o 
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have to look for help. In the following magnificent 
linen of Wordsworth, for example, we may perhaps read 
tho promise of a near and complete translation of the 
religious ideas which wo have been here trying to in- 
terpret, out of the language of science into the lan- 
guage of tho reelingstho proper language, be it ever 
remembered, for all religious thought: , 

" I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublimo 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling in the light of sotting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion ami a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objeels of all thought, 
And rolls through all things." * 

Of one thing at least wo may rest assured. As each 
larger thought of the universe has at length been grown 
up into, and from tho vantage-point then reached men 
have looked back and soon their older conceptions in 
all their limitations and crudity ; so will this largest 
thought yet brought upon tho horizon of our possibility 



* IjitiM ciompowd a few miles above Tintern Abbey, 1798. 
Thin Hujwrh prodm*tum, together with such poems as Tennyson's 
AnoitMit Httgu ami Akbar'n Dream perhaps tho finest religious 
of tmr time Mhould bo carefully compared with those 
in Th Ttwk in which (lowper gave expression to the 
tmu'hanic'ftl thcinm of l*lcy and hin school. Such a comparison 
iwttblw UH tt apprw.iato the real advance that we have made 
toward art mnotionalissation of the new thoughts of science con- 
wn!ng thf* unlvwrno and tho final mystery of life, 
10 
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bo H!HU riimf iuatly a|jrj*rirttt'! ; iiini H**, aUo, 
thirt IWH been ilow, will iiirti rt*}ftii/i< how tttt{tt<rfV't 
nil tlw iil*'iH k-ltiitgiii^ to thru- of atithr|H 

phlu ihuintn, Tlti'ii imiiiit will t)u< ri'liitimiu i*niti 
harmotu/,iu^ willi u wii!n\ tnirr, ilrrjT kimwi 
of iho (-StHiiioH, ani ii fullrr jrifuuiiii*r mnitip ^ 
of whit'lt ihn univi^rw in kit tln iirrting | 
i, an iiiiit'h tninm'rijil ihr rt'li^ittiM mot it i 
our cm f n tiny iw* il* thrw iln f*ti^i<itt*< t. ? ni*fiiii!?4 tj 
fi*tii*hwon*liipjiiig i*vap i '. Nor tin* ftitun* jn 
of www-u iio tthorwim liitt! n 

tliprii. Aa kiiowlii!g! ** to ntnf 

will " morn of rtviTi*tu'M in iw t|ttp|} % " tin* i; 
hurniftuion of kuowknigo in I IIP lit 

cotmi will bo rit*lur mul tlw lirokcu i 

of tlui piwi I*W with lli! 

a uui vt* rut) which in lifmitlf lift* i 

V(I*H u lMiiiiitlli*'i'4 iinmr*i in lin? iiniiinliinij 

witnl through Un'wholo M mr-r ri^ 

greater ili/*tinrf irf<, fill n in tln | 

of mt'!t"~"thl' fiirl fliiif, lifiiiil it!! fllP ** liiulri'ir* ' 

Itrcotut' I In* more niVr4* n*ii' 1)4**? ai'r I If 

liUinii-! th**ro mill rrtmim flu* t **it<uuty * 

wo lira " c*vor in ji>friirt? of iin K 

y, frtiiii which all liiin,.** |i*rn'4." 
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